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SINCE ’32. 


ESTERDAY, which saw the Parliament prorogued, wit- 
Y nessed not merely the end of the Parliament that has 
just sat, but the close of an order of things that passes away 
and gives place to a new order. ‘The system of govern- 
ment ushered in by the Reform Bill of ’32 has come to 
an end. The Parliaments that used to be called the 
Reformed Parliaments will be no more. The reign of the 
ten-pound householder is over, and a chapter of English 
history is made up, and its roll sealed for good or evil. What, 
if for a moment we try to anticipate the sentence of history, 
will be the verdict of the future on this period of thirty-six 
years? No one can doubt that it will always be spoken of as 
a great, a momentous, an agitated, and an interesting epoch ; 
but what will be in the main the judgment pronounced on it, 
what will be the character assigned to it, what the value attri- 
buted to it? No one now living can rightly estimate a period 
to which he himself in a measure belonged, or sound the 
depths either of its greatness or its shortcomings; but a few 
guesses may be made as to what will be considered its true 
import. And if at first it may seem that its main character- 
istic is that it has been an era of change, it will, we think, be 
seen on a little more reflection that in nothing has it been 
more distinguished than by its astonishing conservatism. In 
all that constitutes the peculiar inheritance of England, the 
country has been since ’32 what it was. The Reform Bill 
was in itself a great change, and a great cause of change; 
but, indisputable as are the changes it has wrought, it has 
aill left England as it was in its most important and special 
features. or example, if there were tlree distinguishing 
marks by which England was denoted and characterized 
before '32, they were these three—that she was a great Power, 
with all the virtues and vices, the responsibilities and the 
energies, of a great Power; that monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy combined to make up the English political 
system; and that the centre of public and social life was in 
Parliament, and especially in the House of Commons. All 
these things might be ‘said of England under the first 
and the second Pirr, but they might also be said of England 
wder and Patmersron. England since has re- 
mained, and has resolutely set herself to remain, a great 
Power, Through all the struggles between France and 
England with regard to Syria and the East, through the 
mean war and the Indian mutiny, she has shown herself as 
much bent on being a great Power as she ever was, when 

ents were still unreformed, and Foreign Ministers did 
What they pleased. Then, again, the essential structure of 
English polity has not varied. In spite of all that was 
prophesied when the Bill of ’32 was passed, England has 
for the last thirty-six years been a country where loyalty 
been rendered with increasing readiness to one of the 
of Sovereigns, where the aristocracy has become richer, 
more popular, more refined, more bent on doing its duty, 
= Where the popular element has gained a stronger in- 
cope and a more uncontested supremacy., Lastly, the 
life of England has remained in Parliament; it has not 
t i into cliques or coteries, into aristocratic or demagogic 
 Aterary circles; but the ostensible governors of England 
iste. been the real governors. ‘The House of Commons 
the looked up to as the centre of English life; and 
b oratory, in ability, in practical capacity, it has ended as it 
_- first assembly that England could furnish, and the 
T of English opinion. 
bay loubtedly, the Governments that have existed since '32 
not been Governments of conservatism so much as of 


&. These thirty-six years have been a time of growth 


plenty of changes, and plenty of very good changes, and in all 
these changes there may be observed a tendency in the same 
direction, and an impulse given by the same principles. 
What, then, have been the leading ideas which have governed 
the ruling classes in England since ’32? Principally two— 
the idea of establishing an intercommunion between nation 
and nation, class and class, district and district, and the 
idea of ruling according to justice. During those thirty-six 
years every railway now existing in England has been made, 
and free-trade has become the law of the land. These signal 
successes of genius and good sense have only been the chief among 
the various means by which the blending of one class with 
another, the interchange of wealth, the admission of every 
incomer to the advantages of new territory and new sources 
of wealth, have been brought about. But what distinguishes 
the era now at its close is that this blending of men and races 
was not the work of sentiment so much as of hard reason. 
Good feeling, and a right estimate of the duties of the rich 
to the poor, of one country to another, have gained ground ; 
but they have not been so efficacious as the stern, dry teach- 
ing of political economy. We have not been in search of 
equality and fraternity, but of the happiness which political 
economists offered us. The New Poor Law and the Bank 
Charter Act are among the most noted achievements of 
the Parliaments now gone by, and they were the off- 
spring of the hardest common sense and of the severest and 
most unpoetical reasoning. Benevolence that could justify 
itself to those who were not benevolent has been the salient 
feature of the period. And, in the second place, those departed 
Parliaments have, on the whole, striven earnestly after justice. 
They have thought over their position, in one particular 
after another, with a sincere, although often blundering and 
wavering, desire to be just. The domination of England over 
the colonies has been resigned, because it did not seem just 
that we here should determine in detail the fate of persons 
of our own blood and lineage on the other side of the globe. 
India has been conquered afresh, but the one earnest desire of 
its conquerors is to benefit and enrich and civilize the con- 
quered. Every Parliament has been more and more ready 
—at least in the more recent years of the period—to take 
some steps to remove religious disabilities, and to treat all 
creeds with fairness and equity. Foolish and weak as the 

Parliament may have been which has now come to an 

end, no one can deny that, in point of readiness to do justice 

in religious matters, it was one of the best Parliaments that 

ever sat. And the readiness is obviously not the result of 
indifference to religion, but of a love of justice. ‘The hold of 
religion over the minds of Englishmen has not been weakened, 

but the longing to do justice has increased—a longing which 

in religious matters has taken the form of tolerance, which in 

secular administration has led to the institution of numberless 

practical reforms, and which in our international relations has 

inspired a distaste for interference and a willingness to let 

others alone, and interfere only when it is absolutely 

necessary. 


How, then, does it happen that an order of things marked 
by so decisive a conservatism, and inspired by ideas so dear 
to this generation, and so great and noble in themselves, has 
come to an end? How is it that over the last of the Par- 
liaments elected under the Act of '32 no tears are shed, 
and that the prorogation excites no other feeling except 
one of thankfulness that we now know the worst, and 
that the House of Commons can sink no lower? The 
answer seems to be that the causes which have wrought 
a revolution so often elsewhere have wrought a revo- 
lution here also. The men are no longer suited to the 
times. They cannot any more keep themselves up to 


é much more than of resting still. We have had 


the level of thought and action which what has already 
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been done imposes on them. The old machinery within 
the grooves of which they worked has been broken. They 
fought and struggled and triumphed, though one party after 
another has been brought to a state of utter extinction. 
The Conservative party has twice been almost annihilated. 
On the first occasion it lost its leader, and on the second 
ocezsion abandoned all its principles. The Liberal party 
has been broken up by the force of the very ideas 
which it has striven to establish, and which it has made 
especially its own. From being guided by reason and 
political economy, it has passed into being guided by 
crotchets and vague aspirations and the petty jealousies of 
independence. It has ceased to be able to think out anything 
—to act coherently and boldly in any line or under any 
leader. It is tormented with the unhappy incompetency of 
able, honourable, second-rate men for the execution of a 
distinct purpose. It cannot bear either to follow Mr. Guap- 
STONE or not to follow him. It has become, as one of its unkind 
friends said of it, a “disorganized rabble.” A very large 
portion of the Parliament now dying out belongs to a genera- 
tion that is virtually past and gone, and consists of men who, 
like Mr. Barina at Marlborough, can honestly say to their 
constituents that they had better retire, that they always 
knew the deluge would come after them, and that now 
they see it coming. It is impossible that men like this 
should be adequate to bear the responsibility thrust on them. 
They are simply bewildered, and grumble and say that they 
always, in their almost superhuman foresight, saw that it 
would be so, and that a great smash was coming. Half of 
the littleness and petulance of the House of Commons this 
Session is to be ascribed to a general conviction that its 
usefulness, as well as its power, had come to an end. Nor was 
it only that the actors had been played out; the drama itself 
was to be changed. New ideas are gaining ascendency, 
and new feelings and wishes are making themselves 
known. ‘The desire for intercommunion, and the love 
of justice, may still be the mainsprings of action, 
but they are working in a new direction and with 
increased force. Questions are coming on for settlement 
the solution of which seems beyond the temper and powers of 
the Parliaments of the ten-pound householders. We may 
not be going to have a better time; in many respects we 
must expect to have a worse time. Many of the new ideas 
that will force themselves into notice will be silly and per- 
verse, and must be combated in the interests of truth aud equity 
and right reason. But it was impossible to adopt, sift, or reject 
them under a Parliamentary system from which the virtue 
had departed. A new order of things was wanted, and it 
has come; and we may be satisfied that it was right it 
should come, without thinking that it is going to bring with 
it a golden age, or that all that rash men ask for under it 
should be given them. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


ib is already becoming possible to anticipate some of the 
characteristics of the impending election. Every seat 
which is not absolutely secure will be contested, and many 
candidates will engage in hopeless struggles that they may 
deserve well of their party. Even in the metropolitan bo- 
roughs, which have from their first creation been almost ex- 
clusively represented by members of ultra-liberal professions, 
a few Conservatives talk of trying their fortunes or of adver- 
tising their political zeal. As all the householders in London 
have long since possessed votes, the only new element in the 
constituencies will have been introduced by the lodger fran- 
chise ; but until the registration has taken place, it is impossible 
to anticipate the addition which will be made to the number 
of electors, or the proportion of voters living on wages to the 
rest of the constituency. In Westminster a considerable num- 
ber of voters of the upper and middle class will, if they take 
the trouble to register themselves, for the first time acquire the 
franchise. It is perhaps in reliance on the support of the 
new electors that the defeated candidate of 1865 once more 
threatens 2 contest. Mr. Mix, who originally came forward 
to oppose Captain GRosvENoR, is now represented by the same 
committee which supports his colleague, and a somewhat im- 
perfect testimony to purity of election is supplied by the 
announcement that Captain Grosvenor will bear one half of 
the expenses, and that Mr. Mitv’s friends and advisers are ex- 
pected to contribute the remaining half. There are rumours 
that the inhabitants of Westminster have cooled in their 
enthusiasm for their philosophical member ; and it is not im- 
probable that the shopkeepers of the borough may fail to appre- 


of working-men, however, believe implicitly in 2 teacher and 
champion who seems to them to have descended from the skies 
with an unlimited store of @ priori reasons for doctrines which 
had been hitherto approached from the opposite direction 
Popular speakers who frequent meetings of artisans report 
that a mention of Mr. Bricur is followed by applause, dnt 
that, when they wish to stir their audience more deeply, they 
can conjure with the name of Mitt. In the other metro. 
politan boroughs there will probably be few changes, though 
the seats of the present members for Marylebone are threatened 
by a local section of extreme politicians. Mr. Douttoy 
retires from Lambeth, and Mr. Huaues has offended a portion 
of his constituents by an impolitic condemnation of false 
weights and measures; but probably the working-men yilj 
not consider that an attempt to protect them from fraud is q 
fatal objection to the claims of a member who in other 
respects commands their confidence. A Mr. Lawrence who 
aspires to succeed Mr. Dovtton will probably not rise aboye 
the level of ordinary metropolitan members. One or two of 
the new seats may perhaps be occupied by members of the 
Reform League, who, if the new Parliament resembles the 
old, will speedily subside to their natural level. The borough 
of Greenwich will do itself credit by securing for Mr. Grap- 
STONE an alternative seat, in the possible contingency of his 
failure in Lancashire. 


It is satisfactory to observe that none of the leading members 
of either party are exposed to the risk of losing their seats 
Mr. Disracui, Mr. Harpy, and Sir Starrorp Nortucore, on 
one side, are as safe as Mr. Guapstrone and Mr. Canpweu 
on the other. Lord Sraney, even if he accepts the invita 
tion to Edinburgh, will probably reserve his seat at King’s 
Lynn, and Mr. Bricur has a life tenure in the representation 
of Birmingham. As a less consistent adherent of his party, 
Mr. Horsman is threatened with opposition at Stroud, where 
he has already won several well-contested batiles. It would 
be a cause for regret if one of the most polished orators were 
lost to the House of Commons; nor is the steady submission 
to party discipline which recommends candidates to borough 
electors so rare a virtue as to be very highly valued by 
ordinary bystanders. Mr. Horsman, in common with many 
intelligent Liberals who were not equally outspoken, was 
strongly opposed to the transfer of political supremacy to 
the poorest part of the community; but he seems to have 
accepted the electoral revolution, and to have recurred to the 
doctrines of his youth. No member spoke more strongly 
against the Irish Church; and in his address to his consti- 
tuents Mr. Horsman proposes a reform of the House of Lords, 
including the expulsion of the Bishops and perhaps of the 
majority of the temporal peers. In default of local informe 
tion it is impossible to judge whether his unexpected zeal is 
stimulated by the possibility of defeat. Another temporary 
seceder from the ranks of the Opposition could still les 
be spared from the House of Commons. Mr. Lowe alo 
objected to Parliamentary Reform; but, except on organit 
questions, he has always been a zealous and consistent 
Liberal. As it is doubtful whether the borough constiti- 
encies have forgiven his opposition to Mr. Grapstoye’s Re 
form Bill, Mr. Lowe is more likely to secure the approval 
of the only English constituency which is not controlled 
by the clergy. ‘The graduates of the London Universily 
are probably for the most part inclined to Liberal opinions; 
but educated men are capable of understanding that politica 
doctrines are not necessarily bound up in faggots. Thats 
statesman who doubts the capacity of the multitude to gover 
may neverthcless consider the Irish Church an abuse, 84 
proposition too subtle to be understood by the blue or yellow 
faction in a borough, but not by a doctor or lawyer voul 
among his equals. 


An answer seems already to have been given to the anxi0’ 
question whether the newly admitted portion of the cons 
tuency would proceed at once to exercise its irresistible powe 
It has now become nearly certain that the ensuing +4 
liament will differ little in its composition from the 
The most considerable among the old members will resum 
their seats, and the new-comers will for the most part belong 
to the same class of the community with their predecessds 
It is not improbable that Mr. Beates, Mr. Ennest 
and a few other agitators may represent extreme opimioss 
which have not previously found expression in Parl 
and perhaps here and there a constituency of artisans 4 
try the useless but natural experiment of returning be 
of their own class to the House of Commons; but workitg 
men will soon find that their influence is not ma 
by the personal discharge of Parliamentary functions, 
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ciate what they cannot pretend to understand. ‘The higher class 


demagogues of the redder hue will for the present @ . 
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be converted or silenced. There is reason to hope, or to 
expect, that the great majority of members will be conspicuous 
only by mediocrity and respectability. In the boroughs of 
Utopia middle-aged manufacturers and bankers are perhaps 
not preferred to men of genius; but England might do worse 
than submit to a House of Commons of wealthy citizens 
and country gentlemen. Among the new candidates there 
js a sufficient sprinkling of educated and accomplished 
aspirants to the honour of serving their country, and 

haps of obtaining promotion for themselves. It would 
be highly undesirable that the majority of members of 
the House of Commons should think themselves qualified 
for office. At some future election, indolent politicians will 

haps too late regret the period of capitalists, of traders, 
of lawyers, and of well-informed young men of quality. 
The probable leaders of the revolutionary party seem not to 
be in a hurry to enter a Parliament which will both repre- 
sent the property of the country, and employ itself in the 
old-fashioned task of reforming the most flagrant of proved 
abuses. ‘There will be time enough to reap the fruits of the 
successful agitation for Reform when the Irish Church is 
abolished, and when the members find that they are no longer 
able to satisfy the demands of their constituents, 

The increased risk of conviction and punishment, under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, will tend greatly to check bribery; 
and Conservative candidates have perhaps by this time found 
that the roots of their party have not, as they hoped, pene- 
trated the subsoil from which they once hoped to draw 
political nutriment. Liberals would perhaps not be more 
unwilling to bribe, but in the majority of boroughs they will 
be exposed to less temptation; and the counties are not to be 
bought. The advantages of wealth applied to the payment of 
expenses which are not illega) will be endured with fortitude 
by those prejudiced politicians who regard money, tradition, 
and habit as serviceable drag-chains; yet it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Fawcerr’s judicious proposal was rejected, for the 
privileges of the rich should never be artificially created, 
or ostentatiously displayed. The immediate result of the 
dection in giving Mr. Guiapstone an organized party and 
a working majority is confidently anticipated, though Mr. 
Mixer Gizson and Mr. Ayrton have, by their proceed- 
ings on the Foreign Cattle Market Bill, probably made 
Mr. DiskaEL1 a present of a dozen supporters. To some ob- 
servers the composition of the new Parliament, and the more 
or less gradual nature of subsequent changes, will be more 
interesting than the overthrow of the Ministry, as they will be 
legs certain than the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


tings paying a well-deserved tribute to the labours of 
A. Mr. Massey as Finance Minister in India, and expressing, 
with an honourable abnegation of party feeling, a hope that 
Mr. Massty may win a seat from the Conservatives at Liver- 
pool, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore unfolded his Indian Budget 
toa very thin house on Monday last. He was able to give a 
Very satisfactory account of the present position of Indian 
nance. The estimated increase of the revenue reaches no 
less a figure than that of a million and a-half sterling. ‘The 
three Principal items accounting for this increase are those of 
the License-tax, the Customs, and Opium. Far the largest 
Portion of the increase is expected to be derived from the 
last source, fur the opium crop is so good that more than a 
million sterling will be added to its value. Whether it is in 
lself'a cause for unmixed satisfaction that we are to get another 
iuillion to spend at the cost of the more widely-spread ruin 
—physical and moral—of' the Chinese, is open to question. 
t, Laine says with truth that the Indian Government is no 
8 than a gin-distiller is in England, and this may perhaps 
ureconsciences that are not unnecessarily timid. Letushope 
> Is quite right to get this extra million in this way, and 
ce a thatit is most convenient for us tohavea million 
a The increase in the Customs may aflord 
clasticit P and it shows a great and most valuable 
A lan trade, considering the serious embarrass- 
depression through which it has recently passed. 
 “Xpenditure side of the account is not quite so satisfactory. 
may be re, as Sir Srarrorp Norrucore pointed out, 
diets “ise under four heads. ‘There are the ordinary 
and of the ers including the whole charge of the army, 
itare in — service of the country ; there is the expen- 
there is the payment of guaranteed 
reread Mags astly, there is the expenditure on public 
sniortunately, the expenditure on the first three 


cess would have been welcome, has decreased. Part of the 
increased expenditure on the ordinary charges of India is due 
to advances on opium account, and to advances connected 
with the Abyssinian Expedition; but part is also due to an 
augmentation in the cost of the army, which Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore noted with becoming expressions of uneasiness. 
The increase in the English expenditure appears to be either a 
mere matter of account or of a temporary and occasional nature. 
The accident on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway in the 
same way, which we may hope is a calamity not likely 
to recur, accounts for a large portion of the increased burden 
arising from the guarantee of interest. The general result is 
that, in spite of the very favourable results of the opium crop, 
there would have been no improvement at all in the financial 
position had it not been for a decreased expenditure on public 
works. As Sir Starrorp Norrucore mildly put it, this is not 
a saving on which we can look with any pride. For the 
coming year, it is estimated that there will be a deficit of a 
little more than a million; but then three millions are to be 
spent on extraordinary public works. The greater portion of 
these works are not, however, of a directly reproductive cha- 
racter. They may be most useful and necessary, but they will 
not bring in a yearly revenue. They are of the nature of 
military buildings, barracks, and embankments, while a sum 
a little over a million is to be spent on irrigation and other 
works that will give a yearly return, and thus in round num- 
bers it may be said that the estimated deficit is to be dis- 
posed of in a manner which prevents its being a deficit at all. 
It would be quite legitimate to borrow the necessary money, 
and then the deficit would disappear. 


_ If the precedent set in England with regard to the fortili- 
cations were to be followed in India, it would be justifiable 
to borrow even for such purposes as military buildings and 
barracks, the outlay for which, when once made, will be 
within a definite compass and need not recur. But Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore has a great, and in some respects a very 
well-grounded, dread of borrowing for India; and this 
mainly for two reasons. It is most important that Indian 
officials should be trained to watch expenditure very closely, 
and that a most vigilant supervision over outlay should be 
kept up. At present this is done to a very satisfactory de- 
gree. ‘The Indian Government spends on public works with 
a very sparing hand, and it is entirely through the extreme 
caution of that Government, and its unwillingness to sanction 
any outlay which was not clearly and beyond all question 
necessary, that the expenditure on public works has been less 
than was anticipated. Obviously the system of treating all 
public works as part of the annual expenditure greatly in- 
creases and strengthens this disposition to economy in the 
local Government; and obviously, if the local Government were 
encouraged to spend as much as it liked by having money 
always procured for it through loans, it might incur that 
habit of spending which has become natural to French 
officials like Baron Haussman, and which is now one of the 
chief causes of the difficulties of French finance. Then, again, 
Sir Starvorp Nortucote objects to borrowing because so 
large a portion of the Indian revenue is derived from opium, 
and this isa precarious source of revenue. Mr. Laine, who 
followed Sir Srarrorp Nortucote, argued from past experience 
that it is by no means a precarious source of revenue, und that 
it is as sure to bring in an amount of money that may be safely 
estimated as our duties on spirits. We can as much rely on 
the Chinaman wasting away his body and soul under the slow 
poison of opium as we can rely on the English pauper spend- 
ing his last sixpence on Old ‘Tom. But, as Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore points out, the cases are not quite similar. The 
demand for any amount of opium appears always to exist, but 
the supply is a fluctuating quantity. We can sell the opium 
if we can grow it, but then we do not know how much 
we can grow. Opium is not really like gin, except in point 
of the vast misery they both cause the human race; 
for gin can be produced in any quantity, but opium 
is like the product of a particular district of wine; there 
may or may not be a large quantity of it. Accordingly, Sir 
SrarrorpD NorTHCoTE suggests that the proper thing to do is 
to arrive at an average amount calculated according to the 
returns of ten or twelve years, and put down that as the sum 
we have to spend as derived from opium. If the produce of 
any one year excceds the average, then the excess ought to be 
applied, first in making up any deficiency there may have 
been in former years, and then in giving an occasional aid to 
public works. ‘This is undoubtedly the safest course, and if 
adopted, the Indian revenue will be one of the very soundest 


iMcreased, while that on the last head, where an ex- 


and most certain in the world. It is not necessary to remit 
any taxes, for the burden of taxation falls very lightly on 
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every class, and therefore the full existing revenue may be 
relied on; and it is most satisfactory to find that not only has 
the produce of the land-tax or rent increased in the last ten 
years by fourteen per cent., but the produce of the duties on 
articles consumed by the mass of the population has increased 
by eighty-five per cent., and this increase is almost entirely 
due to the much greater amount of wealth distributed through 
the country. 
As the revenue of India is so certain, so little likely to 
diminish, so sure, apart from causes wholly unforeseen, to 
increase year by year as the resources of the country are 
better developed, why, as Mr. Laine urges, should not repro- 
ductive works be pushed on with much greater rapidity than 
at present? ‘The Secretary of State could easily borrow twenty 
millions of money now, to be called up as he might want it, 
and with these twenty millions magnificent things might be 
done in the way of public works. Vast undertakings of 
political and commercial importance might be carried out. 
Among others, a railway might be made to Peshawur, and 
another up the Indus valley, in order to perfect our system of 
military defence against Russia. These railways, it may be 
observed, are objects of expenditure closely approaching to the 
English fortifications. They would not be reproductive, or 
only partially so; and their purpose would not be to gain a re- 
turn, or to develop in any great degree the local wealth of India, 
but to increase our military strength. Thisis a very legitimate 
purpose, but the proposal illustrates the extreme facility with 
which a Government, having large sums of money placed at 
its command without any trouble, slides from spending on 
undertakings that bring in as much by way of revenue as has 
to be paid by way of interest to spending on undertakings 
which involve the nation in a pecuniary loss. Mr. Laine 
wants the Secretary of State to borrow twenty millions now 
because money is so cheap in England; and as he disapproves 
of the intervention of Companies, he wishes the Government 
to spend this sum, unchecked, on what it may consider useful 
commercial and political purposes. The exact parallel of 
France may make us pause before we assent to such a pro- 
posal. Directly money is ut all plentiful, the French Govern- 
ment proposes a new loan, partly for commercial purposes 
like railways and roads, and partly for political purposes like 
the purchase of more Chassepots. ‘There would be great 
danger, as it appears to us, in adopting any such method of 
going on in India. In the first place, we should destroy 
that confidence which the natives now have in the sobriety, 
the carefulness, and the prudence of our administration; and, 
in the next place, we should demoralize the Indian Govern- 
ment and Indian officials. ‘That money might now be advan- 
tageously borrowed to carry out a definite well-considered 
plan of irrigation, or any other project of great benefit to a 
Jocality, and likely to prove remunerative, may be very true. 
We should press on public works, and above all irrigation, 
with as much speed and on as large a scale as is compatible with 
our only spending money under such safeguards and restric- 
tions as will hinder the institution of gigantic jobs and the 
fooling away of casily-gotten loans. If Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
core errs, he errs on the safe side; and if he is the next 
Governor-General, and proposes while in India the execution 
of any great works, we shall have much more confidence that 
he is only making a wise and remunerative outlay than if he 
now rushed into the market because it is such a good time 
to get money easily. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION IN 1868. 


sige private and semi-public legislation of the Session, 
although it has not been considerable in amount, has 
attracted unusual attention in consequence of the importance of 
some of the principal measures. As might have been expected, 
there were no new railway projects, and several authorized 
lines were abandoned, perhaps without sufiicient consideration 
of the interests of the districts concerned. Some insolvent 
Companies promoted Bills of financial readjustment, in con- 
sequence of the utter failure of Parliament in the previous 
Session to construct a general measure. By the Railway Act 
of 1867 the Legislature attempted to transfer from itself to the 
Court of Chancery the difficult duty of protecting Railway 
Companies in difficulties from anarchy and ruin. For the 
purpose of accomplishing the object all previous rules were 
liberally relaxed, and it was provided that every class of 
mortgagees or shareholders might, by a majority of three- 
fourths, surrender or modify its priority, On the deposit by 
the governing body of a scheme, a provisional protection 
against suits and actions was allowed; and the Court was 


sanction the scheme, which would afterwards be bindj 
Before the Act had been in operation for six months, Lon 
Cairns, then a Lord Justice, decided, in the case of the 
Cambrian Company, that outside creditors would not be com. 
pelled by the Court to acquiesce in any scheme of reconstruc. 
tion to the detriment of their rights. The authority and th 
arguments of the Judge commanded the assent of lawyers. 
but the Act was for many purposes practically repealed by 
the decision, and even where it continued to be applicable 
an excuse was furnished for applying to Parliament to exe. 
cise a discretion which would have been precluded by the 
fixed rules of a Court of Equity. 

In more than one instance, Committces of cither Houg 
seemed to fancy that the Act which had proved to be w. 
workable had nevertheless established a precedent for depriving 
creditors and privileged shareholders of property which was 
as rightfully their own as if it had been the landed estate of 
a private person. A Committee of the Commons, which was 
almost more eager than the promoters themselves to 
the South-Eastern Amalgamation Bill, actually repealed g 
portion of the London, Chatham, and Dover Act of 186, 
on the mere allegation that the maintenance of existi 
priorities would defeat the amalgamation. There can be no 
doubt that the House of Lords would have reversed the 
decision, if the failure of the Bill had not rendered such a 
measure unnecessary ; but, on the whole, the security of de- 
bentures and preference shares has been considerably impaired 
during the Session, and a recurrence to the almost superstitious 
respect which two or three years ago was paid to vested 
interests would be preferable to the indiscriminate laxity 
which has been gradually introduced. 

The Bill for amalgamating the railways of the South 
Eastern counties attracted public attention, both on account 
of its intrinsic importance, and in consequence of the over- 
bearing language of its principal promoter. In the House of 
Commons it was, unluckily, not considered in a judicial spirit; 
but the Committee of the House of Lords deliberately 
approved the principle of the amalgamation, refusing at the 
same time to sanction the high tariff of the Kentish railways, 
and granting a considerable increase of the lower Brighton 
rates. ‘The South-Eastern Board preferred the withdrawal of 
the scheme of amalgamation to the proposed reduction of 
rates; and the Committee adhered to the increase of the 
Brighton rates, although the reason derived from symmetry 
was no longer applicable. The decision was challenged in 
the House of Lords by Lord Cranricarpe and Lond 
RepespaLe, on the ground that a Railway Company ought 
not to be permitted to amend its bargain with the public 
It is impossible, however, to lay down any immutable mle 
for circumstances which are almost infinitely various. The 
Brighton Company had not adduced evidence to prove that 
its distress was caused by the lowness of its tariff, but the 
Committee wished to establish a uniform scale of rates ove 
the system which was to be amalgamated; and when the 
reason for the relaxation disappeared, it was perhaps thought 
too late to revoke the concession. 

The contest in which the London Gas Companies have 
long been engaged was practically decided against them bys 
Committee which, under Mr. guidance, forced 
the City Companies to submit to a large and arbitray 
modification of their former contract. ‘The Corporation 
London, as unmindful as Burke’s Duke of Beprorp of the 
designs of reformers on its own property and _ privileges 
sought to acquire popularity by promoting, in pursuance @ 
Mr. CarpwELL’s suggestion of last year, a Bill for establishivg 
gas works of its own on ruinous terms, which would have 
effectually crippled all competition by existing Compame 
Having obtained the requisite leverage, Mr. CarpweELt used bi 
opportunity with comparative moderation, by compelling 4 
City Companies tosurrendera considerable portion of their pros 
on pain of utter destruction. The other metropolitan Companlé 
await their time, in a vague hope that the Metropolitan 
of Works may be unable or unwilling to follow the examp! 
of the Corporation, The most equitable termination of the 
dispute would be the purchase on fair terms of the propel) 
of the Companies. If the State or municipal bodies wish ® 
undertake enterprises which have been commenced w 
private capital, they ought, in conformity with principle = 
precedent, to provide compensation to the expropriateé © 
venturers. ‘Lhe violent measure of the City Gas 
hitherto stands alone as an instrument of coercion. 

When a Bill affecting proprietary rights is supposed ° 

ss publi tropolitan importance, it is the telicilo® 
possess public or metropolitan importance, it 13 ; 
practice of the House of Commons to provide for the 


authorized, after the requisite consents had been given, to 


nation of judicial fairness by the whimsical contrivan 
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a hybrid Committee. This admirable tribunal consists of 
q few violent partisans on either side, with an admixture 
of members chosen by the Committee of Selection, who 
gre too often influenced by the contagious vehemence of 
their colleagues. One of these Committees, under the 
idency of Mr. Ayrton, considered the Lea Conser- 
vancy Bill; and another, appointed to investigate the more 
important question of the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the Government, was fortunately relieved of its principal 
duty by a series of agreements concluded between the Post 
Office and the Telegraph and Railway Companies. The 
Bill, as it was introduced, was utterly unjust, but the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the CuanceLLor of the Excurquer 
show that the apparent purpose of confiscation only re- 
sulted from inadvertence. The expediency of connecting the 
telegraphic system with the Post Office is generally ad- 
nitted, but the forcible seizure of a valuable property would 
have been an incomparably greater evil than the continuance 
of the present telegraphic administration. Twenty years’ 
hase is not too high a price for the compulsory acquisition 
of a property which, having in its inception been extremely 
ious, was at the same time highly prosperous and ex- 
tmordinarily elastic. Even if a small loss is incurred for two 
or three years, the Government has made a bargain which 
will be highly advantageous to the ‘Treasury. 

The Foreign Cattle Market Bill exhibited in an instructive 
manner the peculiarities of a hybrid Committee. After a violent 
wrangle extending over several weeks, the Bill was reported 
to the House, when Mr. Mitner Gusson, now reinforced by 
Mr. Ayrton, renewed his opposition by methods which might 
have defeated the best measure which was ever considered by 
the House. It would, perhaps, not be an exaggerated estimate 
that Mr. Mitner Gipson’s speeches in the Committee of the 
House occupied an entire week, including digressions on the 
Malt-tax and on other general topics. Mr. Ayrton, for the 
first time in Parliamentary memory, counted out the House 
at the close of the Session ; and when his dilatory efforts had 
ultimately proved successful, he actually boasted of the triumph 
ofargument. ‘The Government had not sufliciently considered 
the financial condition of the undertaking, and it had allowed 
itself to be misled by the competing offers of the Corporation 
and the Board of Works into the belief that either body would 
incase of need undertake the construction and superintendence 
ofthe market; but as soon as the Committee excluded the 
Board of Works irom the Bill, the City, which had only 
been actuated by jealousy of the Board, took the first oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing its engagements; and the Govern- 
ment was not prepared with any alternative machinery. 
Mr. Disnazx1 will perhaps obtain a merited advantage in 
the county elections by the stcady adroitness with which 
he prosecuted the Bill in the face of factious opposition. 
The arguments against the measure perhaps on the whole 
Preponderated, but the merits of the course pursued by 
Mr. Miner Gipson and Mr. Ayrton admitted of a more 
positive opinion. In no former Session have both Houses 
discussed more fully the principles of Bills which were con- 
sidered in detail by Committees. Ifa Foreign Cattle Market 
Bill should at any future time be thought necessary, a 
judicious Minister will not increase his difficulties by ‘pre- 
fixing to the unavoidable contest in the House a series of 
squabbles in a hybrid Committee. 


FRANCE. 


Tz secret history of the French Empire will hereafter 
furnish posterity with many curiosities of literature. A 
uualicious reviewer has edified Paris by anticipating the ordi- 
haty period at which revelations of the kind are made, and las 
ulged in print the narrative of M. Oxtivirr’s dealings with 
ihe French Emperor a year or two ago. Minascau awoke 
one Morning to find Paris placarded with an authentic account 
of his own treason to the people; and M. Ottivier, like 
RABEAU, not long since found himself suddenly suspected of 

¢ odious crime of loyalty to the reigning dynasty. His old 
associates gave him the cold shoulder. M. 
-AVRE declined to accept his hand. And all the Parisian 
— of the Opposition enteriaincd themselves and the 
"4 lic with the discovery that he had become Imperialist 
the and, as the price of his tergiversation, was on 
thet of entering office either under or by the side of M. 
i ER. Miraneau, if history reads his ambition rightly, 
“ant to save Louis XVI. by becoming his great Minister, 
iden a appears in 1866 to have entertained a similar 
about saving the Empire. He saw Napoveon ILL. in 


received as a welcome and a useful guest. A Ministerial 
coup d'état was all but planned between the Euperor and 
the Opposition deputy, and M. Ottivier might, if report be 
true, have climbed lightly into power and displaced even 
the most cherished advisers of the Tuileries. Nobody will 
ever fully know how far MiraBeavu was a dupe to the specious 
allurements held out to him in private, or how far he saw 
through and beyond them. M. Oxtivier seems to be fully 
persuaded that he himself was not a dupe at all, and that 
the prize was actually within his reach at the moment when, 
obeying a wise instinct, he abstained from grasping at the 
portfolio which would have ruined him in the estimation 
of all honest Frenchmen. Nor ought such sacrifices to be 
underrated. There are men of transcendent nature who 
would find no difficulty in refusing a post of honour and of 
prestige under the French Empire. But an ambitious advo- 
cate in the prime of life and the plenitude of intellectual 
power—believing, as M. OLLivizr might reasonably believe, 
that the Empire would last a considerable portion of his own 
time—might easily be tempted to accept the bribe of personal 
position, and to pay the price of a little inconsistency. There 
is always a great deal to be said in favour of making the best 
of régimes that actually exist. M. Oitivier might possibly 
flatter himself that in taking service under the Emperor he 
was acquiring infinite opportunities of doing good. The 
occupation of teaching the Empire to be liberal would seem 
a dazzling one. The man who embraced it might soon 
learn to believe that he was really assisting progress and aid- 
ing the cause of liberty. Fortunately M. Oxtivier resisted 
the insidious vanity, and when we consider who M. 
OLtivieR is, and how much he had to gain, we cannot help 
admitting that many men would have acted less worthily. 
Just as Casar declined the crown, M. Ottrvier declined the 
portfolio, and is still a plain deputy, instead of having risen 
to be Minister, Senator, or Duke. 

M. OLtivier, though a well-known person, is not of such 
importance that it is material to devote time and space to any 
mere narrative of his personal fortunes. If an opinion is to 
be expressed at all, we must confess that the anecdote appears 
sufficient to prove that he is the very sort of man who would 
under the first Revolution have been guillotined. Patriots of 
the sternest virtue would have distrusted him, probably with- 
out much cause. In those stormy times there was no surer 
passport to the scaffold than brilliant parts combined with 
personal ambition. On the principle of lopping off the 
tallest poppies, M. Oxtivier’s head would have fallen. In 
the present condition of French politics, the story is chiefly 
interesting so far as it throws light on the wavering and 
uncertain course which for some few years the French 
Emperor has pursued. It has often been said that there is 
scarcely a revolutionist in Europe who, in his day, has not 
conspired with Napotzon III. Since his accession he has not 
abandoned his inveterate habits of conspiracy, and an atmo- 
sphere of Poles, Hungarians, and Italians has often hung 
about the Tuileries, to the distraction and confusion of Euro- 
pean diplomatists of the respectable old school. To-day we 
have the astonishing picture of Napoteon III. conspiring 
against M. Rovner. It seems that the Emperor longs to be 
liberal, only that M. Rovner will not let him move too fast, 
and that he intrigued with M. Oxtivier to rescue him from 
the thraldom of the Minister of State. How much of this ex- 
traordiuary negotiation was meant in sober earnest, how much 
of it was mere birdlime to snare the eligible and ambitious 
Opposition Deputy, nobody, not even M. Oxtivier, probably 
can tell. One version of the secret history has been given 
us, but the Tuileries are not likely just at present to publish 
their counterblast. If we credit the reviewer, the Emperor 
had actually capitulated on M. OLLivier’s terms, and every- 
thing was virtually arranged. Under M. OLtivier’s auspices 
the Empire was to become synonymous with constitutional 
liberty. Peace and Progress were to make their appearance 
on the stage in company with the Imperial Eagle, and the 
“ Marseillaise” and “ Partant pour la Syrie,” after many years 
of estrangement, were to be reconciled. If M. Rovner was 
not prepared to lend his aid in carrying out these great 
schemes, M. Rouwer was to be dismissed. 'I'his, indeed, seems 
the strangest and most suspicious part of all the veracious 
tale. M. Rovner, the ablest or one of the ablest men 
in France, and perhaps the most brilliant debater in 
the Chamber, is not the man to allow himself to be 
easily supplanted. Had Naporzon III. crossed the Rubicon 
in his old age, and decided once more on becoming a vir- 
tuous Republican, a Republican beyond all question M. 
Rovuer also would have become. It is not likely that he would, 


Mivate. He dined with Her Magesty the Empress, and was 


at the critical moment, have hauled down his ilag to M. OLLI- 
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vier, and left the honours of the day with a younger and, we are 
disposed to add, an inferior rival. It is therefore open at 
least to sceptics to imagine that M. Rovner did not play quite 
so innocent a part in the grand conspiracy against himself as 
M. Ottivier believes, and that if M. Ottivier had indeed 
accepted office, it would only have been to find himself 
discredited with the public, and the wily M. Rovner still 
in place above his head. But, as far as the Emrenor 
is concerned, it is perfectly possible that all the story 
should be true. The Sovereign who undertakes to govern 
on strong Imperial principles a country so stormy and sus- 
ceptible as France, is always, by the necessity of his 
position, between the horns of a dilemma which was too 
much for even the First Napotron. It is equally dangerous 
for him to hold the reins of power too tightly or too loosely. 
If he sits too heavily on the safety-valves, the result may be 
an explosion. If he attempts to reconcile the Empire and 
Liberty, and for that purpose gives Liberty her head, Liberty 
takes an ell where an inch had been conceded, and the knell 
of absolutism in France is sounded. There is not a more 
painful episode in the eventful career of Naroteon I. than his 
feeble attempts, during the Hundred Days, to be at once 
liberal and despotic. What Narocron 1. in the flush of 
prestige and power could not do, Napotron III. is too subtle 
to venture to try, even as an experiment. But towards the 
fatal experiment he is for ever drifting ; and it is more than 
conceivable that he should have seriously dreamt to escape 
from the perplexities of 1866 by remodelling the institutions 
of the Empire upon a distinctly liberal basis. 

M. Ottivier’s diplomacy or influence did not produce 
the results that migiit have been expected, for it only ex- 
torted from the Emperor one of the Imperial letters about 
the “crowning of the edifice,” which at critical times are 
so easily written and so soon forgotten. ‘llere are many 
different senses in which liberal promises may be made 
or kept. The French Emperor has always had his own 
vocabulary, and his own glossary ; and it is needless to point 
out that, with the exception (if exception it be) of the latest 
law upon the Press, the Empire is still in 1868 what it was 
in 1865. For the space of two years M. Oxtivier, like 
Charity, hoped all things and believed all things, and occu- 
pied himself in forming a tiers parti upon the Opposition 
benches, to be composed of Liberals who were willing 
to accept the Empire on terms, and make the best of 
it. All the genius of M. Oxtivirr could not accom- 
plish the task. During the last two years Napoleonism has 
even lost both that appearance of solidity at home, and that 
specious air of progressivencss in furcign politics, which it 
wore for a period, and spectators have been learning to 
believe that they see in the far distance the beginning of the 
end. Nobody would join the tiers parti of M. OLtivier, and 
that gentleman found himself at last, not merely not a 
Minister, but not even a party leader. ‘The unkindest blow 
of all was that he was suspected of angling for the portfolio 
which he had definitely hooked in 1866, and with much 
magnanimity thrown back again into the water. Last year 
came the new Expedition to Rome, and since then M. 
O.uivieR has despaired. His later speeches show that 
he has again returned to the Opposition fold a wiser 
and a sadder man; and though he still speaks with 
courtesy of his Sovereign, he is a pronounced opponent 
of M. Rovner and his Sovereign’s policy. Thus ends 
for the present the attempt of Narotron LUI. to con- 
ciliate the Left. It closes as it was inevitable that it must, if 
the Left were only true to their own colours. And the best 
proof that the chapter of negotiation with M. Oxtivirr is over, 


and that a new page has been turned, is afforded in the publi- 


cation of the details of these passages in semi-official life, for 
which M. Ottivier’s friends are of course responsible. 
Probably the Emperor regrets that he is unable to 
surround himself with advisers of a liberal turn of mind, 
and would have gladly received the accession to his cause of a 
person as eminent as M. Oxivier. ‘The misfortune is that 
he cannot seriously expect anything but refusals to overtures 
which, if candid, are necessarily unsatislactory. A member 
of the Left who became a Minister would at the same moment 
become a political outcast. It is quite true that the Empire 
has availed itself of the services of several men who were 
not unknown in public life under other r¢yimes. But public 
life in the time of Louis Pumirre was not favourable to 
the growth of the Spartan virtues of integrity, consistency, 
or patriotism. ‘The political consciences of public men were 
corrupt before the Republic came, to be followed in its turn 
by a Second Empire. It is difliwent with the knot of men 


— 
they are bound by their oaths to acknowledge the Ey. # have 
peror’s title, but the bare title is all they concede to him. « it sho 
In heart and in profession they are inflexible antagonists of « State, 
all that is Imperial. The Empire has only one way of con. “his | 
ciliating them, and that is to disappear. Most of them are “and 
representatives and leading spirits of the new French demo. “ affect 
cratic school. They cannot be converted, and if they are to * cause 
be swayed at all, they must be bought. And what has “ ment 
Narotron III. at present to buy them with, except the mere “ tranq' 
gross and paltry temptations which have no attraction at al] applicat 
for superior minds? What satisfaction can political ambition ing and 
find in serving the Empire, and promoting the cause of be para] 
financial corruption at home and of European disorder abroad? might s 
Liberals cannot connect themselves honestly with a policy the merce a 
object of which appears to be to crush German and Italian who cou 
unity, and to propitiate the spirit of military vanity in France, Thames 
The Emrrror cannot even promise the men he wants to pur- the mos 
chase an extended lease of power, for nobody can fail to see merce 0 
that the Empire itself is, at the very most, a tenancy for life, yards 4 
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THE MANSION-HOUSE BANQUET. standing 
EUS and the Olympians have gone to banquet with the labour. 
blameless Ethiopians. That is to say, Mr. Disraru have thr 
and his Cabinet have dined at the Mansion House in the pencil is 
Egyptian Hall, and Egypt is on the direct road to Ethiopia vending 
The resemblance does not stop here; for the weather at any es 
rate is Ethiopian, and, whatever ambrosia and nectar may be, finds in 
they cannot be more unlike the fucd of mortals, such as we glare. 
men are, than turtle and marrow-puddings are to the food of alitile v 
the every-day world. It’s just like fairy land, as one of the a to be 
provincial aldermen said who accidentally got asked to one Time ha 
of these unearthly civic spreads. And certainly like no quny, 
land known to geography is that Egyptian Hall, which eats 
happens to be Palladian-Roman; and its right honourable visible e: 
host, who is usually a small tradesman; and the flunkeys and Dov 
who are dressed like field-marshals; and the man in a hairy report, n 
head-gear, mystic, wouderful; and the man who wears a After 
sword encased in sheath of pearl; and the wizard buntsman to “Divi 
who wears a jockey cap gold-crested, star-inwoven ; and the — tt 
superb coachman who is a mere incarnation of flaxen wig; ang 
and the Common Councilmen who have not an aspirate of Comm 
among them; and the Aldermen who have an imperial con- eo. 
tempt for grammar and the concords; and the civic wives proud 
bathykolpous, «nd their daughters, slim and silent, jeweled, i the | 
lustrous, helkesipeplous. Everything at the Mansion Hous ng 
always s ems to be unearthly, therefore heavenly ; an odd aa t 
heaven, not exactly Jike the Apocaly tic Halls, but still heavenly # th e 
of a sort, or rather of all sorts. There is a trace and vision of it C & 
the old Scandinavian heaven in it—floods of strong drink, and 4 th 
the rude song of minstrels, and the wild yells of them that feast x chi M 
The Saxon heaven reappears in the Grace Cup and its autique Re ef 
pledge of wassail in sirange and abominable liquor. The i" 
Christian hagiology is recalled in the sonorous recitation of °y. 
the saints aud heroes who sit down to eat and rest. ‘Toast — 
master Harker, with his plain song, might be taken for 3 Patlianee, 
deacon ; and the gods of Greece vindicate their ancient pro- the w ” 
pricty and impropriety in the naked Venuses and shy nympls has a 
who smile in marble in every alcove of the banqueting room ‘ — 
The place and the people and the scene not being of this earth and th 
earthy, the talk of the immortals is, according to a sacred fi nothing . 
ness, also equally and harmoniously divine. The oct on 
sion suggested ouly the gorgeous, the romantic, and the a 
fabulous; and Mr. DisragLt was quite the man for te tory whee 
oceusion. Weird and strange in aspect, his speech was, ® for he ha 
was becoming, not that of an ordinary articulately spei iscretio 
ing man. He fully represented the pageant and its access” aug 
ries. He saw things, prophet-like, through a glass darkly, a Of 
but it was not in the famt and dreamy obscurity of 10s oie 
colour, but in the full flaunting splendour of the azures a blue = 
seailets and gold of that glistening hall. He took not only Fenia 
colour of the newly-decorated Egyptian Hall, but ™ | Such j 
vastuess and richness of the political prospect und the polit Civic ad 
present which he conjured up he must have thought hi 
in the Hall of Osytanpyas, or Osintasces himself. His very heay 
guage was, as was said of CaviGLia, tout a fait pyranidique f lessings 
‘Lhe present of the British Empire in general, and promis: 
London in particular, is, according to the brilliant orator of hell, ¢ 


the Mansion House, absolutely without a cloud. 
bright Occidental star,” Lord Denby, to be sure, lias set) 
though it was not mentioned, certain small stars in the Tory 
consell:tion have shot madly from their spheres; yet“ —_ 
“ it was the expectation of many, who wished not — 
“ our Sion, that some thick and palpable clouds of dar 


who constitute the Left of the Corps Léyislatif. It is true that 


“ would so have overshadowed this land, that men 5? 
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# have been in doubt which way they were to walk, and that 
«jt should hardly be known who was to direct the unsettled 
«State, the appearance of Disrarti, as of the sun in 
whis strength, has instantly dispelled those supposed 
and surmised mists, and gave unto all that were well- 
« affected,” and Lord Mayor Auten in particular, “ exceeding 
&cguse of comfort; especially when we beheld his Govern- 
« ment established, and this also accompanied with peace and 
«tranquillity at home and abroad.” It is only by some such 
ication of semi-biblical language that Mr. Disrarwi’s glow- 
ing and rhapsodical panegyric of his Tory Government can 
be paraphrased. Lowering and grim memories of Black Friday 
might still here and there be traced in the City; but that com- 
merce and trade had revived, and revived with a Tory Ministry, 
who could doubt? Mr. Disrarxt himself, as he went down the 
Thames to his Greenwich dinner last week, must have seen 
the most uncontestable proofs of the prosperity of the com- 
merce of London in the silent factories and mouldering ship- 
and deserted ironworks of the Thames. Last wiuter, 
joo, and East London distress, and the Committee sitting in 
that very Mansion House, were most significant proofs of the 
abundance of trade, and of the excellent and protitable under- 
standing which subsists between London capital and London 
labour. Just for artistic purposes an ordinary painter would 
have thrown in a shadow or two for relief; but Mr. Disrag.i’s 
pencil is that of an Oriental artist. His scenery has no dis- 
tance or perspective, and in a CLaupe Lorraine glass there 
are no harmonizing tints. Prosperity such as the Premier 
finds in London is like the present sunshine—all sun and 
Unromantic experience Jooks in all human things for 
alittle wee bit of failure and cloud. An acre of gilding is 
to be monotonous, especially when the gold is only tinsel. 
Time has, Mr. Disrarvi says, brought to London prudence, 
economy, and industry; only he forgot to illustrate these the 
present and extant qualities of London commerce by those 
visible examples of commercial virtue, the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, Sir Morton Prro’s bankruptcy, and the 

report, not a week old, of the British Crédit Mobilier. 

After ascending to higher things, and with a pious reference 
to “Divine influences mingling with human efforts” as having 
helped the present Ministry to a prolific harvest as well as to 
Downing Street, Mr. Disrakti proceeded to praiso the House 
of Commons, which has more than once left him in a minority 
of sixty. Of all the national institutions which we have to 
be proud of, the most glorious is the House of Commons— 
not the House of Commons in the abstract, but the present 
House. So good and excellent have been its character and 
career, that the difliculty is to understand how, in one 
and the same breath, it deserves all this praise, and how 
at the same time the citizens can be congratulated that 
it and the régime which it represented have passed away, 
whilst Mr. Disrart1 claims credit for the Reform Bill, 
the chief beauty of which is that it will produce a House of 
Representatives of quite a different character. But con- 
sistency in his topics is of less importance to a professed 
Panegyrist than their variety. Mr. Disraczi and his Govern- 
ment appeal to the country against the decision ef the present 

liament ; and still the present Parliament deserves only 
the warmest praise and congratulation. For what Parliament 
has done, Parliament is to be congratulated; for what the 
Ministry intended to do, Parliament is to be congratulated, 
and the Ministry felicitated by aside-wind. At home there is 
nothing but peace and prosperity ; abroad there is nothing but 
Tespect, confidence, and harmony. In the Foreign Office there 
18Nothing to tell; but history is most eloquent and most lauda- 
when it is silent. Lord Sran.ey is the best of Secretaries, 

for he has had nothing to do, and has done nothing with a 
etion and dignity that has met with universal respect. 
home we have only to be thankful to Providence and the 
me Office for a plentiful harvest and an unusual number 

Wasps. Luddites und the butchers’ shops filled with large 
blue flies used to be the reproach of France aud Whiggery, 

Fenians and mosquitoes are rather the glory of Toryism. 

Such is the fancy picture which Mr. Disrati asks his 
“vic audience to accept as contemporaneous history. Since 

Toy Was written, never was such a wondrous tale. ‘The 
very beavens and seasons and stars in their courses attest the 
to ingsof Conservative rule; and ascending from performances 

promises, or descending from legislation to the pavement 
vce 4 the imaginative Premier absolutely ran riot as he 
had x the good intentions of his Government. Had they 
which w, — they would have produced acts of legislation 
dinite — have surprised even themselves. ‘To take only 

Pie, and to measure the future by the past, had not un- 
€n accidents intervened, the present Ministry would have 
Measures equal to their well-known Reform of the Irish 


Chancery. Education, Bankruptcy, Law Reform, all are 
blanks; but what could not a Ministry have done which had 
carried Reform of the Irish Chancery? It would perhaps have 
been unpolite, as it certainly would have been impolitic, to say 
anything at the Mansion House about Corporation Reform, 
or the Foreign Cattle Market Bill; but when the Premier 
took credit ior the Telegraph Bill, had he not a word to say 
about one subject of paramount importance to London, the 
arrangements about gas, in which at least one City job has 
been consummated by his influence? 


But as even in Turner’s pictures there is a point and 
focus from which all the colouring is. modelled, so there 
was a kernel and centre of Mr, Disrarti’s exuberant and 
voluble good opinion of himself. He had the venturesome- 
ness—some would say the audacity, but, taking a hint from 
Colonel Hoga in the House of Commons, we will say the 
boldness—to single out the state of Ireland as the political 
fact which redounded most emphatically to the credit of his 
Government. “ The state of Ireland ought to afford us 
“the utmost congratulation.” Mr. DisrarLt must have 
calculated upon an amount of simplicity and credulity on the 
part of lis audience which could scarcely have been anticipated 
from the early hour of the evening at which his speech was 
delivered— that is, unless the Lorp Mayor's champagne and 
claret had done their work with unprecedented rapidity. It 
is a matier of congratulation when a country is on the 
giddy verge of a rebellion; when its evils are pronounced 
to be chronic; when two embittered factions are all but 
in arms against each other; when the very name of Ire- 
land is a taunt and a hissing against us in every land of Chris- 
tendom; when trials and executions for treason are not a 
twelvemonth old; when their recurrence is only prevented 
by holding the whole country down by military force. 
We are to be congratulated on the state of Ireland. Property 
is not safe; life is not safe; capital avoids Ireland; trade flies 
from it. We do not say that Mr. Disragci is responsible for 
these evils; but when they exist, it is a horrible mockery to 
say that the state of a country afflicted by them is a matter 
of congratulation. Mr. Disrarti says that he has con- 
fidence in the coming elcetions, which is a tolerably strong 
thing to say of an event which Lord Derby spoke of as 
a leap in the dark. The consciousness of having taken a 
leap in the dark is about as pleasant a state of mind, one 
would think, as that of a man who had taken a dose of poison, 
and then wishes he had not taken it. Mr. Disrarti rather 
likes this situation for himself; but when he asks the Man- 
sion House company to feel as he does, and to congratulate 
themselves as he does about the present state of Ireland, we 
are reminded of Nero’s complacency when Rome was in 
flames. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


jo Mayor of Binuincnam is, according to a recent state- 
ment of Mr. Bricut’s colleague, a gentleman of high 
character and considerable ability; aud Mr. Drxoy’s testi- 
mony is confirmed by the selection of a Conservative for the 
highest municipal office in the gilt of a Radical community. 
Among other qualities suitable to his station, the Mayor pos- 
sesses the virtue of hospitality; and he accordingly invited 
Mr. Bricut, with many other guests of both parties, to a 
splendid and solemn dinner. In due course the master of 
the feast proposed, in a courteous aud complimentary speech, 
the health of Mr. Briegut, as the senior member for the 
borough, and as one of the most considerable personages in 
the kingdom. ‘There is no other living statesman who in 
similar circumstances would have taken the opportunity to 
make a party speech; nor could Mr. Bricur have found 
the smallest difliculty in complying with the ordinary rules 
of courtesy. A great orator, a man of literary tastes, a 
graceful lumourist, is certainly not perpetually chained 
to the post of party politics; but in ascending into the 
highest regions of public activity Mr. Bricut bas never 
thrown over his early sectarian bitterness. His deepest 
conviction is that he has always been in the right; and 
his summary of recent history invariably takes the form of 
a complacent autobiography. Good taste and good feeling 
might have suggested an intermission of the familiar repetition 
at the table of a political opponent who, according to Mr. 
Briaut’s theory, must all his life have been in the wrong. A 
sensible Conservative is well aware that within twenty or 
thirty years his party, and probably himself, have been 
sometimes mistaken in their apprehensions; but it adds 
nothing to social enjoyment to be wiumphantly reminded of 
error by a successiul adversary, who draws the further in- 
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ference that the defeated blunderer will, hereafter as hereto- 


fore, again blunder and again be beaten. If good breeding 
had permitted a reply, the Mayor of Binwincnam might pos- 
sibly have suggested that the winning side is not necessarily 
the more meritorious, and that more especially the tradition 
of respect for the feelings of others is not condemned as 
worthless by the mere fact that it is disregarded. The Con- 
servative portion of the company may perhaps have found some 
consolation in the thought that their most formidable opponent 


was capable, in the dining-room of a Tory gentleman, of 


denouncing the Irish Church, and of anticipating the intro- 
duction of the ballot. Mr. Brigut added that Mr. Mutt, 
who happened about the same time to be saying exactly the 
contrary, was gradually overcoming his objection to secret 
voting. The same delicate sense of propriety which charac- 
terized the entire speech was conspicuous in the reference to 
an extreme Liberal as the only opponent of the ballot whose 
opinions deserved consideration. Wilful rudeness is in some 
respects less objectionable than selfish insensibility. 


Although Mr. Briaut’s peculiarities derive a certain import- 
ance from his character and position, the soundness of his doc- 
trine is a more serious subject of discussion than his personal 
qualities and defects. The changes which, having advocated 
in common with many others, he invariably attributes to 
himself, have been generally beneficial in their character ; 
but, since 1846, with the exception of Parliamentary Reform, 
they have not been considerable, and no Reformed Parlia- 
ment has yet assembled. From the retirement of Sir Robert 
Peet to the death of Lord Patmerstoy, Mr. Bricur was 
almost always in a small minority ; and during the latter half 
of the period, the Minister who was of all others most 
obnoxious to Mr. Brienr conducted public affairs with un- 
paralleled popularity. ‘The devotion to Lord Patmerston 
which was felt by both political parties was founded on his 
ability and resolution to postpone, during his life, the abdi- 
cation which the governing class has pronounced since his 
death. The postponement for half a generation of constitu- 
tional changes may perhaps have had some effect on the general 
prosperity ; and it was in itself as considerable an achievement 
as the final revolution, which was not accomplished by Mr. 
Bricur. If contemporary history is not strangely inaccurate, 
leading Reformers who had long demanded democratic measures 
displayed, on receiving Mr. Disrar.i’s unexpected concession, 
the demeanour of a watchdog which has at last snapped its 
chain. The furious straining subsided into surprise and 
alarm, and timid spectators regretted that they had too 
hastily assumed a connexion between a bark and bite. Mr. 
Bricut assured the Mayor of Birwincuam and his guests 
that Mr. Disrarui’s Reform Bill had, like all other valuable 
innovations, been invented by Mr. Briaur himself; but the 
audience could not forget that in the previous year he had 
supported a much more moderate measure. It is true that 
in former times he had strenuously urged the expediency of 
separating taxation from representation; but a leading poli- 
tician must be judged by his conduct in Parliament rather 
than by his speeches at public meetings. Mr. Bricut’s pre- 
ference for a moderate Keform Bill was probably founded on 
the most conscientious convictions, since it is certain that his 
own power will have been largely increased by the establish- 
ment of a less select constituency. 


It seems that Conservative members are in the habit of 
assuring Mr. Brigur that they are perfectly satisfied with 
their prospects under the new Parliamentary Constitution. It 
is perhaps natural that the great Reformer should cultivate 
the acquaintance of Lis least intelligent opponents. Yet it 
might have been thought that even a young Tory of quality 
would discover that the same political results could not be at 
the same time agreeable to Mr. Briaut and to himself. Pro- 
fessions of satisfaction with the Reform Bill as a Conservative 
measure may be expected on public occasions; but, ap- 
parently, there are ostriches which bury their heads in the 
sand for pastime even when there is no immediate pursuit. 
Pathetic thoughts are always suggested when little victims 
play, like Gray’s Etonians, regardless of their doom; and 
even the idlest prattler of the Carlton does not lie outside 
the range of human sympathies. It is not easy to understand 
why Mr. Bricur should have boasted as of a conversion, 
when he simply recorded a blind and futile defiance. If 
silly young Conservatives like the Reform Bill, they please 
themselves with the hope that an ignorant rabble may 
be docile enough to support them against Mr. Bricur. It, 
sharing his more probable anticipations of the working of 
the Reform Bill, they are still content, they may perhaps 
not be silly, but they are no longer Conservatives. ‘The 


assertion that the Irish Roman Catholic population has been 


in some degree conciliated by recent proceedings, although 
it was an odd subject of congratulation at the Birmingham 
Mansion House, is, as far as it can be trusted, more important 
and more satisfactory than the suicidal satisfaction of 
members. It is fortunate that the English Parliament has 
the opportunity of performing an act of justice which will pe 
acceptable to the bulk of the Irish people, and to their accus. 
tomed guides ; yet it would not be prudent to rely implicitly on 
indications of amity which may have been addressed rather to 
Mr. Bricur himself than to the country which he undertook jn 
perfect good faith to represent. The most prominent person 
who joined in his public reception was the leader of the new 
party which has revived O’ConNELL’s agitation for re 
and strong hopes were probably entertained of Mr. Bricur’s 
adhesion to the demands for the transfer of landed property ; 
but, on the whole, his voluntary mission may not impro- 
bably have produced good results. Of late Mr. Bricur has 
more than once shown a disposition to abate something of 
his former pugnacity, and perhaps even his singular con- 
duct at Birmingham may have been partly caused by an 
almost amiable motive. ‘The most rudimentary form of con- 
c:liation is a desire to convert opponents rather than to crush 
them; and Mr. Bricut’s speech implies a capability of for- 
giving even Conservatives if they will only consent to surrender 
all their convictions, and to acknowledge that they have been 
uniformly mistaken. To spare the fallen and to crush the 
proud is a milder rule of conduct than to practise indis- 
criminate hostility, and perhaps it is a refinement below Mr, 
Bricut’s consideration to make a distinction in favour of 
heretics when they are at the head of their own tables. If it 
was necessary to pass a censure on the Mayor of Birwincuax 
and his friends, the lecture might advantageously have been 
confined to past legislation. The working of the Reform Bill 
is still in the future, and its ultimate results, although they 
will be probably acceptable to Mr. Bricur, will certainly 
be distasteful to the Conservatives, if not to the moderate 
Liberals, of Birmingham and other towns. One advantage 
at least will ensue from the political change, for its conse- 
quences can scarcely fail to supply new matter for after-dinner 
specches. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER OF ENGLAND. 


VERYBODY knows that the Crédit Foncier of England 
is the Company over which Mr. Atbert Grant, MP, 
was accustomed to preside. Everybody knows a good deal 
about Mr. Abert Grant, M.P., and indeed his career has 
been for some years so completely before the public that very 
little is unknown about him except his antecedents. A man 
so extensively known has a right to expect an unusual amount 
of sympathy in misfortune from a wide circle of acquaintance, 
and when it is stated that Mr. Atbert Grant, M.P., has been 
suddenly afflicted with sickness so severe as to compel him tore- 
sign his honourable and once lucrative post of Managing Director 
of the Crédit Foncier of England, Limited, we have no doubt 
that all his friends (except perhaps those who hold shares in 
the Company) will sincerely condole with him in his trouble. 
And their commiseration will doubtless be increased by the 
unfortunate circumstance that the Company also is very sick 
—perhaps quite as sick as Mr. ALbert Grant, M.P. Even 
strangers who have watched the vicissitudes of the Company 
and its presiding genius will feel how distressing the position 
of its Managing Director must be when he is compelled 
to relinquish his post just when his Company is under 4 
very black cloud, and when the profits of shareholders 
have disappeared, and those of Directors, managing and other, 
have sunk to the lowest ebb. Such, however, is the calamity 
| which has fallen at last upon Mr. Avert Grant, M.P.; and 
| when the shareholders were assembled the other day in general 
mecting, another voice than that of their accustomed Chait- 
man had to tell a tale very different from the story of 20 oF 
| 30 per cent. dividends, or whatever the rate may have beet, 
‘which at one time it was the happy fortune of Mr. ALbEt? 
Grant, M.P., to announce. 


' The lamentable fact is that, when the shareholders were 
called together last week, the time which had come for so many 
Companies had at length arrived for the Crédit Foncier 0 
England, Limited. It was time to make a clean breast of it. 
It would doubtless have been very gratifying to the share- 
holders if their old Chairman could himself have been present 
to perform in person this edifying ceremony of making 4 
clean breast; but the fates ordered it otherwise, and the 
Directors judiciously selected as his substitute a new ye 
who had only joined the Board after it had become powerless 
for evil, and who, without the necessity of personal confession, 
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could make a vicariously clean breast for the late Managing 
Director and his colleagues in happier times. Mr. Mowatt 
accordingly took the chair, and his confession of the sins 
of his predecessors had all that frankness which generally 
adorns the admissions which one man makes of the delin- 
nencies of other people. At the same time the unimpeach- 
able veracity of his accusations was vouched by the presence 
of colleagues who had long sat at the fect of Mr. ALbenrr 
Grant, M.P.; though, from circumstances which no one could 
t more than that honourable gentleman himself, it was 
impossible for him to be there to give the high sanction of his 
nce and silent acquiescence to the melancholy narrative 
which Mr. Mowatt delivered. The Company, it seems, has a 
nominal capital of 2,000,000/., the whole of which has been 
called up. For a time it returned enormous dividends, and 
the shareholders who reaped these magnificent profits did not 
dge the Board, and especially the Managing Director, the 

e commissions upon profits which, by the terms of their 
appointment, were to be paid to them as a stimulus to their 
exertions. If we rightly understand Mr. Mowart’s statement, 
the late Managing Director had for his own personal share no 
Jess a bonus than ten per cent. upon the profits made, or sup- 
d to have been made. No one can be surprised that, with 

so splendid an inducement to spur them on, every nerve should 
be strained by the Board to secure, or at any rate to show, a 
magnificent account of profits. This device of rewarding 
Managers in proportion to their success gave fabulous divi- 
dends to the proprietors, and it is only now, after dividends have 
failed for four successive half-years, that the weak point of 
this sort of co-operative system is disclosed. Nothing can be 
wiser than to give to the officers of a Company a personal 
interest in its success, and to pay a man of Mr. ALBERT 
Grant's peculiar resources even so large a share as ten per 
cent. on the profits actually made by a Company with a 
capfial of 2,000,000/. might be a truly economical arrange- 
ment. Why should the Manager be grudged his ten per cent. 
when it would be the means of securing to the shareholders 
dividends that in three or four years would recoup their 
whole capital? But this excellent plan depends for its 
successful working upon the certainty with which the true 
profits can be ascertained. The nature of the business of the 
Company was speculation in the most risky securities, and 
especially the getting off shares and obligations of inchoate or 
distressed Companies. The amount of profit made in any 
year would depend entirely on the value of the peculiar class 
of investments into which this kind of dealing would neces- 
sarily carry the funds of the Company. ‘To frame the 
balance-sheet and strike the dividend these investments 
would have to be estimated, and the persons whose duty it 
was to estimate the profits were persons who were to be 
rewarded by a large percentage for estimating them sufficiently 
highly. Under such circumstances it was not to be expected 
that profits would be put too low; and if they were valued 
in too sanguine a spirit, the dividends would be paid, pro 
tanto, out of capital, and the Manager and Directors would 
receive a large bonus as their reward for not despairing of 


their Company. 

This is exactly what has happened, according to Mr. 
Mowarr. He says that 100,000/. of the capital is lost. In 
other words, 100,000/. has been called profit, and spent in 
dividands, when in fact no such profit could have been 
shown if the securities had not been estimated as of a value 
beyond what subsequent experience has justified. It is very 
possible that the estimates may have been founded on 
the quoted prices of the day ; but no one should know better 
than the managers of Financial Companies how little the 
quotations of the market represent the actual price at which 

@ amounts of any speculative stock can be disposed of. 
point of fact the estimates have turned out to be mistaken 
to the extent, according to Mr. Mowatt’s judgment, of 
100,coc/.; and Mr. ALBert Grant has, we suppose, received 
10,000/. as the reward for his mistake, and a corresponding 
bonus has found its way to the pockets of the other Directors. 
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some hundred thousands of pounds, on what may or may not 
be a reasonable valuation; and Mr. Mowarr thinks the Com- 
pany will ultimately get every penny of it, which certainly 
shows him to be of a cheerful temper. Then there are Varna 
and Rutschuck Railway debentures, of which the Chairman 
could only say that the officials of the Railway Company itself 
said they were certain to be said, though he, Mr. Mowart, 
would like to see the money. We know nothing of this par- 
ticular security, but an investment which is not believed in 
by a gentleman who has confidence in London, Chatham, and 
Dover securities can scarcely be first-class, and may eventu- 
ally fall short of realizing even a comparatively modest valu- 
ation. Most of tle other securities are of the same uncertain 
and generally unsaleable character, and it can be very little 
more than a guess whether the lost capital is represented by 
100,000/. or 200,000l., or any other amount. 

Noris this the only objection tothe plan of paying the managers 
of speculation Companies by a percentage on apparent profits. 
One instance given by Mr. Mowatr is full of instruction. ‘The 
Imperial Land Company of Marseilles came to the Board of 
the Crédit Foncier and said, “ Gentlemen, if you will float our 
“ Company we will give you a commission of 366,800l.” It 
does not appear that the commission was all paid in cash, but 
we presume that it went to the credit of profit, and that the 
ten per cent. bonus was paid upon it, and a very handsome 
bonus it must have been. In return the Company was saddled 
with what is now called an investment in securities which 
bring no dividend, and are unsaleable in the market. They 
may hereafter acquire some trifling value, and, on the other 
hand, they may not. As it stands at present, this, like many 
other veutures of the Company, has proved a dead loss, and 
has nevertheless contributed to the dividends of the share- 
holders, and to the commissions of the Manager and his 
Board. 

It is quite unnecessary in these times to point out the moral 
to be drawn from any Company transactions, and by the time 
that the warning may again be needed anything said now will 
have been wholly forgotten. Still the facts deserve to be re- 
corded. Mr. ALbert Grant, M.P., was paid handsomely for 
declaring large profits, and he declared them, honestly of 
course, but with that possible tinge of bias which the terms 
of his remuneration were perhaps intended to create. After a 
few years the prosperous Company has leit off paying divi- 
dends, and the Manager is unfortunately compelled by sick- 
ness to retire from the Board on the day before a General 
Meeting. 


PRETTY PREACHERS. 


_— beings of the rougher sex—let us honestly confess it—one 
of the most charming of those ever-recurrent surprises which 
the conmonest incidents of the holidays never fail to aflord is the 
surprise of finding themselves at church. Whatever the cause 
may be, whether we owe our new access of devotion to the early 
breakfast and the boredom of a bachelor morning, or to the moral 
compulsion of the cunning display of prayer-books and hymnals 
in the hall, or to the temptation of that chattiest and gayest of all 
walks, the walk to church, or to an uneasy conscience that spurs 
us to set a good example to the coachman, or to a sheer impulse 
of courtesy to the rector, certain it is that a week after we have 
been lounging at the club-window, and wondering how all the good 
people get through their Sunday morning, we find ourselves safely 
boxed in the family pew, and chorussing the family “Amen!” No 
doubt much of our new temper springs simply from the change 
of scene, and if the first week in the country were a time for 
self-analysis we might amuse ourselves with observing what a 
sudden simplicity of taste may be gained simply by a rush from 
town. There is a pleasant irony in being denounced from pulpit 
and platform as jaded voluptuaries, and then finding ourselves 
able to trample through coppices and plunge into cowsheds as if . 
we had never seen a cowshed or a coppice before. But there is 
more than the pleasure of surprise in the peculiar rural develo 

ment of attendance at church. Piety brings its own reward. We 
find ourselves invested with a new domestic interest, and brought 
into far closer and warmer domestic relations. Mamma looks 
a great deal more benignant than usual, and the girls lean on 
one’s arm with a more trustful confidence and a deeper sym- 


We will assume that the returns of profits in the prosperity 
years were made with perfect bona fides, notwithstanding the 
premium offered for exaggeration ; but the fact remains that 
the Directors did over-estimate the amount, and received | 

"¢ sums of money in consequence of doing so. And we | 
are bound to say that Mr. Mowarr scems to us quite sufli- | 
tently hopeful in putting the loss of capital at only 100,000. | 

© preseut assets of the Company consist, as may be ima- | 
gined, of a very queer assortment, and Mr. Mowati’s valua- 
Hon of some of them seems by no means below the mark. There 


are London, Chatham, and Dover debentures, and even London, 
tham, and Dover shares which are set down as worth 


pathy. A new bond of family union has been found in that 


| vietory of the pew over the club-window. But earthly pleasure 


is always dashed with a little disappointment, and one drop 
of bitterness lingers in the cup of joy. If only Charlie and 
papa would remain awake during the sermon! They are so 
good in the Psalms, so attentive through the Lessons, so sternly 
responsive to each Commandment, that it is sad to see them 
edging towards the comfortable corners with the text, and fast 
asleep under the application. Then, too, there is so little hope of 
reform, not merely because on this point men are utterly obdurate, 
but because it is impossible for their reformers even to under- 
stand their obduracy. For with both the whole question is 
a pure question of sympathy. Men sleep under sermons because 
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the whole temper of their minds, as they grow into a larger 
culture, diifts further and further from the very notion of 
preaching. Inquiry, quiet play of thought, a somewhat indolent 
appreciation of the various sides of every subject, an appetite for 
novelty, a certain shrinking from the definite, a certain pleasure 
in the vague—these characteristics of modern minds are hardly 
characteristics of the pulpit. There are, of course, your drawing- 
room spouters, who can reel off an artistic or poetic or critical 
discourse of any length on the rug. But, as a rule, men neither 
like to pump upon their kind nor to be pumped upon. They like 
8 —_ genial talk which turns over everything and settles 
nothing. ag like to put their case, to put their objection, 
but they like both to be brief and tentative. As a rule they 
talk with their guard up, and say nothing about their deeper 
thoughts or feelings. They vote a man who airs his emotions 
to be as great a bore as the man with a dogma, or the man 
with a hobby. A sermon, therefore, from the very necessities 
of its structure, is the very type of the sort of talk that revolts 
men most. On the other hand, women really enjoy preaching. 
Mamma’s reply to the natural inquiry as to the goodness of 
the sermon—* My dear, all sermons are good’”’—is something 
more than a matronly snub, it is the inner conviction of woman. 
She likes, not merely a talk, but a good long talk. She likes 
being abused. She likes being dogmatized over and intel- 
lectually trampled on. In fact, she has very little belief in the 
intellect. But then she has an immense faith in the heart. She 
lives in a world of aflections and sympathies. She has her Jittle 
tale of passion in the past that she tells over to herself in the dusk 
of the autumn evening. She believes that the world at large is 
moved by those impulses of love and dislike that play so great a 
art in her own. And then, too, she has her practical house- 
eeping side, and likes her religion done up in neat litile 
cels of “ heads ” and “considerations ” and “ applications,” and 
anded over the counter for immediate use. And so while 
.papa quarrels with the rector’s forty minutes, his indiscriminate 
censure of a world utterly unknown to him, his declamation 
against Pusey or Colenso, or while Charlie laughs over his 
rhetoric and his sentiment, woman listens a little sadly and 
wearily, and longs for a golden age when husbands will love 
sermons and men understand clergymen, 

It is just from this theological deadlock that we are freed by 
the Pretty Preacher. If the world laughs at the Reverend 
Olympia Brown, it is not because she preaches, but because she 
— herself in a pulpit. The sure evidence that woman is to 

ecome the preacher of the future is that woman is the only preacher 
men listen to. It is hard to imagine any bribe short of the National 
Debt that would have induced us to listen through the dog-days of 
the last few weeks to the pauting rhetoric of Mr. Spurgeon. But 
it is harder to imagine the bribe that would have roused us to 
flight as we lay beneath the plane-tree, and listened to the cool 
ripple of the Pretty Preacher. Of course it is a mere phase in the 
life of woman, a short interval between the dawn and the night. 
There is an exquisite piquancy in the raw, shy epigrams of the 
abrupt little dogmatist who is Just out of her teens, Her very 
want of training and science gives a novelty to her hits that makes 
her formidable in the ring. No doubt too, as we have owned 
before, there is a faint aud delicate attraction about the Fading 
Flower of later years that at certain times and places makes 
it not impossible to sit under her, But the sphere of the 
Pretty Preacher lies really between these extremes. She is not 
at war with mankind, like the nymph of bread and butter; 
nor does mankind suspect her of subtle designs in her dis- 
course, as it suspects the elder homilist. Her talk is just as 
easy and gracetul and natural as herself, and moreover it is 
always in season. She never suffers a serious reflection to inter- 
fere with the whirl of town. She quite sees the absurdity ofa 
sermon at a five o'clock tea. No one is freer from the boredom of 
a long talk when there is a chance of a boat or aride. But there 
are moments when one is too hot, or too tired, or too lazy for chat 
or exertion, and such moments are the moments of the Pretty 
Preacher. ‘The first week of the holidays is especially her own. 
There is a physical pleasure in doing, thinking, saying nothing. 
The highest reach of human effort consists in disentangling 
a skein of silk for her, or turning over Doré’s hideous 
sketches for the Idyls. At such a moment there is a freshness 
as of cool waters in the accents of the Pretty Preacher. 
She does not plunge into the deepest themes at once. She leads 
her listener gently on, up the slopes of art or letters or politics, to 
the higher peaks where her purely dogmatic mission begins. 
She is artistic, and she labours to wake the idler at her feet to 
higher views of beauty and art. She points out the tinting of the 
distant hills, she quotes Ruskin, she criticizes Millais. She crushes 
her auditor with a sense of his ignorance, of the base unpoctic 
view of things with which he lounged through the last Academy. 
What she longs for in English art is nobleness of purpose, and we 
smile bitter scorn in the sunshine at the ignoble arti:t who suffers 
a thought of his butcher's bills to penetrate into the studio. If 
we could only stretch the Royal Academicians beside us on the 
grass, what a thrill and an emotion would run through those 
elderly entlemen as they listened to the indignation of the 
Pretty Preacher. But art shades off into literature, and 
literature into poetry. We are driven into a confession that 
we enjoy the frivolous articles that those horrid papers have 
devoted to her sex. Is there nothing—the Pretty Preacher 
asks us solemnly—to be said against our own? And the sun is 
hot, and we are speechless. It was shameful of us to put 


down the Spanish Gypsy, and let it return unfinished to 
Mudie’s! Never did rebuke so fill us with shame at our 

of imagination and of poesy. But already the Preacher has 
passed to politics, and is deep in Mr, Mill’s ae of comi 
events. She is severe on the triviality of the House, or the 
quarrelsome debates of the past Session. She passes by our 
murmured excuse of the weather, and dwells with a temperate 
enthusiasm on the fact that the next will be a social Parlig. 
ment. Do we know anything about the Poor-laws or Educa. 
tion or Trades’-societies? Have we subscribed to Mr. Milj’s 
election? We plead poverty, but the miserable plea dies 
away on the contemptuous air. What our Pretty Preacher 
would like above all things would be to meet that dear Mr. Shay 
Lefevre, and thank him for his efforts to protect woman. But she 
knows we are utterly heretical on the subject; she doubts y 
much whether we take in the Victoria Magazine. We listen as 
the Tory Mayor of Birmingham listened to Mr. Bright at his ban- 
quet. The politics are not ours, and the literature is not ours, and 
the art is not ours ; but it is pleasant to lie in the sunshine, and hear 
it all so charmingly put by the Pretty Preacher. We own that 
sermons have a little to say for themselves; above all, that the 
impossibility of replying to them has its advantages in a case like 
this. It would be absurd to discuss these matters with the Pre 
Preacher, but it is delightful to look up and see the kindling little 
face and listen to the sermon. 

It is, however, as the theologian proper, as the moralis, 
and divine, that we love her most. he arrives at this peak 
at last. Asa rule, she chooses the tritest topics, but she gives 
them a novelty and grace of her own. Even Thackeray's 
old “Vanity of Vanities” wakes into new life as she dex- 
terously couples it with the dances of the last season. We 
nod our applause from the grass as she denounces the worth- 
lessness and frivolity of the life we lead. If the weather were 
cool enough we should at once vow, as she exhorts us, to be 
earnest and great and good. Above all, let us be noble. The 
Pretty Preacher is great on self-sacrifice. She sent two of her 
spoilt dresses to those poor people in the East-end, after listening 
to a whole sermon on their suflerings. The congregation at her 
feet fecls a twinge of remorse at the thought of his agence: 
and swears he will put down his cigars and devote the proce 
to the emigration fund. Does he ever read Keble? There is a 
slight struggle in the unconverted mind, and a faint whisper that 
he now and then reads Tupper; but it is too hot to be flippant, or 
to do more than swear eternal allegiance to the Christian Year. 
The evening deepens, and the sermon deepens with it. It is one of 
the most disgusting points about the divine in the pulpit that he 
is always boasting ot himself as a man like as we are, and of the 
sins he denounces as sins of his own. It is the special charm of 
the fair divine above us that she is eminently a being not as we 
are, but one serene, angelic, pure. It is the very vagueness of 
her condemnation that tells on us—the utter ignorance of what 
is so familiar to us that the vagueness betrays, the utter un- 
skilfulness of the hits, and the purity that makes them so u- 
skilful. it is only when she descends to particulars that we can 
turn round on the Pretty Preacher—only when a burning and 
impassioned invective against Cider Cellars suddenly softens into 
the plaintive inquiry, “ But, oh Charlie dear, what are the Cider 
Cellars? ” So long’ as the preacher keeps in the sphere of the 
indetinite, we lie at her mercy, and hear the soft thunders roll 
resistlessly overhead. But then they are soft thunders. We 
feel almost encouraged, like Luther, to “sin boldly” when the 
absolving fingers brush lightly over our cousinly hair. 
censor too has faith in us, in our capacity and will for better 
things, and it is amazingly pleasant to have the assurance con- 
firmed by a squeeze from the gentle theologian’s hand. And s0 
night comes down, and preacher and penitent stroll pleasantly 
home together, and mamma wonders where both can have been; 
and the Pretty Preacher lays her head on her pillow with the 
sweet satisfaction that her mission is accomplished, and that a 
reprobate soul—the soul too of such a gentlemanly and agreeable 
reprobate—is won. 


MEMORIAL OF LORD BROUGHAM. 


'T was not unnatural that a member of the House of Commons 
should put a question, in the nature of a suggestion, angeeiny 
the intention of the Government to perpetuate the memory 
Lord Brougham by a public monument. And it was equally 
natural that this question should proceed from Mr. Roebuck. 
Lord Brougham was once a leading power in the House ¢ 
Commons. His fame, influence, and success had their origit 
within its walls. It was to the position which he occupied in 
that House that he owed his political greatness and his official 
distinction. It was therefore fitting and proper that such a question 
should be put in such a place. Nor could a more appropriate intel 
rogator have been suggested than Mr. Roebuck. He had been the 
devoted follower and admirer of Lord Brougham. Those who 
remember the political caricatures of thirty-five years ago caD 
hardly forget the forms in which his zealous partisanship was 
delineated for the amusement of the public. On all grounds of 
personal and political adhesion he was the right man to ask the 
question, and to pronounce the panegyric which naturally accom- 
panied it. A proper tribute has thus been already paid to the 
memory of aman who played a very conspicuous part 1 his day. 
His personal friend and admirer has eulogized those qualities to 
which his own bear the strongest resemblance. The leader of the 
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Ministry and the leader of the Opposition have each taken up the 
strain of panegyric in terms which, if censurable for their vague- 

leave nothing to be desired on the score of cordiality. But 
it is still doubtful whether a monument will be erected to Lord 
Brougham, nor, judging from past experience of national memo- 
tials of great men, is it wholly free from doubt whether it is to be 
wished that a monument should be erected to him. 


Mr. Disraeli gave expression to a sentiment no less just than 
popular when he cited the luckless precedent of all previous 
statues. It is only uttering a plaint already repeated a thousand 
times, to dwell upon the hideous mockeries of art and taste 
which smirk and frown upon us from a hundred pedestals in 
every of London. Assuming that the Charles I. of the 
Parliament House has been handed down to posterity by the 
too cunning malignity of a republican craftsman, and that a 
Puritan artist avenges the wrongs of his brethren by consigning 
Charles IJ. to immortal ridicule, what have the Pitts and 
Wellingtons and Cannings done to deserve the dismal record 
of stone and bronze? No one yet has solved the problem 
why the same kind of work which in foreign capitals confers 
honour both on the artist and his subject should in London reflect 
eternal discredit on both. Perhaps it is the climate, perhaps 
the smoke, perhaps the meanness of managing committees, per- 
the narrowness of competing estimates, perhaps the absence 

of all sympathy with the work done; but, whatever be the cause, 
there can ; no doubt of the fact. The statues of our public men 
are, as a rule, either wholly ineffective or absolutely repulsive. 
They degrade what they are intended to exalt, they dishonour 
what they are supposed to glorify. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that Lord Brougham would escape the common lot of 
other celebrities, and that his image would not be associated in the 
ular mind with something equally vulgar in conception and 
Bald in execution. And certainly 2 Government may well hesi- 
tate before it sanctions the outlay of some thousands of pounds on 
the perpetration of a work which would only add one more to the 
list of English artistic failures. 
It can hardly be said that Lord Brougham’s services were unap- 
preciated by his country. A man who has been the leader of a 
party in the House of Commons, Lord High Chancellor, and a 
rime designer of the policy and composition of a Cabinet, can 
Pardly be said to have missed his reward. Nor did Lord 
Brougham’s worldly honours end here. ‘The extension of the 
atent of peerage was an unusual concession on the part of the 
rown. When to these external advantages are added popularity, 
the applause of thousands, a wide and manifold fame, the allegiance 
of uncounted followers, and the affection of numerous friends, the 
meed of mortal recompense seems almost full. Yet Brougham en- 
joyed all these. We do not say that he did not earn them; but it 
would not be too much to say that others have deserved them 
nearly as much, and have received nothing approaching to his 
reward, It would be difficult to state with minute precision what 
were his claims to the honours bestowed on him while he lived, 
and the gratitude expressed for him now that he isdead. Nothing 
certainly could savour more of vague rhetorical eulogy, as distin- 
ished from accurate commendation, than Mr. Disraeli’s inju- 
icious laudation of the creative character of Brougham’s mind. 
If there was one thing in which it was notably and notoriously 
deficient, it was in the creative faculty. It could adopt, adapt, and 
assimilate, but it could not create. It was remarkably sympa- 
thetic; singularly quick in apprehension and imitation; but it 
rarely apprehended and imitated with correctness, and it never 
created anything. Asa lawyer, Brougham traversed the surface 
of jurisprudence without sounding its depths. is wonderful 
— enabled him to make the best show and the best use of 
owledge which was, after all, superficial. In his scientific 
treatises his audacity excited the admiration rather than the 
Tespect of philosophers, As an orator he was diffuse, verbose, 
and prolix; he entirely wanted the force of terse and com- 
pressed diction. He was equally devoid of the massive dignity 
of Pitt, the brilliant wit of Canning, and the captivating ease 
of Wilberforce. Even as a recounter of political anecdotes he 
ailed in accuracy. With all these defects it must be admitted 
that he had great powers. His knowledge, legal or scientific, 
though not profound, was ample, and he had the art of making 
the most of it. His eloquence, though faulty, was often striking. 
invective was impassioned, vigorous, and at times terrible. 

¢ real secret of his success lay less in his intellectual than in his 
moral and physical qualities. e had an iron constitution, and 
With it an iron will and energy. He was eager, restless, vehement, 
and indomitable. Danger never deterred him, and love of repose 
never coaxed him from the prosecution of a proposed task. But this 
Wasnotall. He had strong convictions on many subjects, and these 
—_ the growing convictions of the day. He did not originate, but 
took up schemes originated by others, and commanding popular 
sympathy, He took them up with the same earnest and impetuous 
_ with which he conducted a defence at Nisi Prius. He iden- 
tied himself with the advocacy of Roman Catholic and Negro 
on tation, with the Reform of the Law, with Popular Educa- 
on. In all these questions he had been preceded by others. But 
po a out that which others had projected, and he worked it 
ts — greater pertinacity, earnestness, and vigour than they. It 
= strange that the admiration of the country was concentrated 
— who seemed to have picked up the mantles of Fox, 
d ‘7 8nd Wilberforce; and who, after fighting on both sides 
on eae Hall, sat ,4 after the labours of the day to pen 
§ lor the Edinburgh Review, or solve vroblems for scientific 
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journals. It mattered little to the general public that his 
eloquence was often in bad taste, and his science often erro- 
neous. What did they care for a blunder in hydrostatics or 
for mistranslations of Demosthenes? What they saw and what 
they admired was a man of varied information and marvellous 
energy devoting the powers of his mind and the vigour of his 
constitution to the support of measures on which the hearts 
of the people were set. That many of these measures were 
of the highest moment, there can be no doubt; and as little 
doubt that Brougham’s eflorts in carrying them through Par- 
liament were often most valuable. But the enthusiasm which 
they awakened at the time, and the admiration with which 
he was then regarded, have cooled in proportion as we have 
receded from the conflicts in which he bore so prominent a part, 
and their history has been dispassionately studied. To the pre- 
sent generation he is better knuwn as one who, in the affectionate 
veneration of numerous friends and a conspicuous popularity, 
reaped the fruits of labours long ago seitenl, and ungrudgingly 
acknowledged by the Crown and the people. 

While Mr. Disraeli dexterously contrived to evade a direct 
answer to Mr. Roebuck’s question in the cloud of a somewhat 
confused rhetoric, he also took occasion to bring into strange relief 
the name of another whose fame offers a curious contrast to 
Lord Brougham'’s—that of Faraday. Of the two men, the one 
divided his mind between a hundred difierent studies and pursuits ; 
the other concentrated his on one. The varied labours of the one 
have resulted in an unstable and changeful celebrity; the narrower 
speculations of the other have produced a more certain and more 
lasting fame. ‘The one obtained the highest honours in his life- 
time; the other neither sought nor obtained public honours at all. 
Faraday’s renown was extended beyond his own country; but 
it was known only to the scientific circles of foreign countries. In 
England, it was far from commensurate with his merits, To 
Faraday a monument is, in one point of view, less appropriate than 
it would be to Brougham. For a dozen men pe women who 
had heard of Brougham, there might not be two who knew 
anything of Faraday, and monuments of unknown men can touch 
no popular sentiment. But there is another aspect of the matter 
which makes the idea of a monument especially questionable. 
Before public money is voted for such a purpose, would it 
not be well to inquire whether there is no other object 
to which Faraday himself night have desired to see it ap- 
propriated ? Faraday was not the member of a lucrative pro- 
fession ; he never filled a high office. He could not have died 
rich, and probably he died poor. At any rate his circumstances were 
such that his widow now receives from the royal bounty a pension 
of 150/.a year. It must strike Mr. Disraeli, as it must strike 
every one else, that to pile up monuments to Faraday’s memory 
while Faraday’s widow struggles on with not much more 
than a pittance of 150/. a year, is too literal an imitation of 
the mocking insolence which gives stones fur bread, to be sanc- 
tioned by a Parliamentary vote. If public money is to be devoted 
to any object connected with Faraday’s name, the first claimant 
is his widow. That other appropriations may be fittingly made 
to connect the name of a man of European fame with the cultiva- 
tion and extension of that science which owes so much to him, we 
are very far from denying. But, in the name of insulted and 
offended Art, we protest against the multiplication of hideous and 
vulgar caricatures in stone. 

or, if a public memorial of Lord Brougham be deemed neces- 
sary, could any better be devised than the erection of some building 
devoted to the purposes of legal or general education. Whatever 
portion of the fame due to the modest labours of others Brougham 
may seem to have intercepted and monopolized, no impartial his- 
torlan can deny that to his unequalled energy and unflagging 
perseverance we in a great degree owe the oflicial recognition of 
the imperfections of English law, and of the great dangers which 
must result from the continued toleration of general ignorance. 
And let it be remembered to his lasting credit, that, although all 
men are Liberals and Reformers nowadays, Reform and Liberalism 
in the days of Brougham’s earlier conflicts were extremely un- 
fashionable, and the worst possible recommendations to high 
oflicial distinction. 


SPOILT WOMEN. 

| Fe children and all soft things, women are soon spoilt 

if subjected to anwholesome conditions. Sometimes the 
spoiling comes from over-harshness, sometimes from over-indul- 
gence; what we are speaking of to-day is the latter condition 
—the spoiling which comes from being petted and given 
way to and indulged, till they think themselves better than 
everybody else, and as if living under laws made specially 
for them alone. Men get spoilt too in the same manner; 
but for the most part there 1s a tougher fibre in them, which 
resists the flabby influences of flattery and exaggerated attention 
better than can the morale of the weaker sex; and, besides, even 
arbitrary men meet with opposition in certain directions, and the 
most self-contented social autocrat knows that his humblest ad- 
herents criticize though they dare not oppose. A man who has 
been spoilt by success and a gratified ambition, so that he thinks 
himself a small Alexander in his own way, and able to conquer 
any obstacles which may present themselves, has a certain high- 
handed activity of will about him that does not interfere with his 
duties in life; he is not made fretful and impatient and exigeant 
as a woman. is—as if he alone of all mankind 1s to be exempt from 
misfortunes and annoyances; as if his friends must never die, his 
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youth never fade, his circumstances run always smooth, protected 
by the care of others from all untoward hitch; and as if time 
and tide, which wait for no one else, are to be bound to him as 
humble servants dutifully observant of his wishes. The useful 
art of “finding his level,” which he learnt at school and in his 

outh generally, keeps him from any very weak manifestation of 
fier spoilt; save, indeed, when he has been spoilt by women 
at home, nursed up by an adoring wife, and a large circle 
of wife’s sisters almost as adoring, to all of whom his smallest 
wishes are religious obligations, and his faintest virtues godly 
graces, and who vie with each other which of them shall wait 
upon him most servilely, flatter him most ———, pet and 
coax and coddle him most entirely, and so do him the largest 
amount of spiritual damage, and unfit him most thoroughly 
for the sale and work of masculine life. A man subjected 
to this insidious injury is simply ruined so far as any real manli- 
ness of nature goes. He is made into that sickening creature, 
“a sweet being,” as the women call him—a woman’s man, with 
flowing hair and a turn for poetry, full of highflown senti- 
ment, and morbidly excited sympathies; a man almost as much 
‘woman as man, who has no backbone of ambition in him, but who 
puts his whole life into love, just as women do, and who becomes 
at last emphatically not worth his salt. Bad as it is for men to 
be kowtowed by men, it is not so bad, because not so weakening, 
as the domestic idolatry which sometimes goes on when one man 
is the centre of a large family of women, and the only object upon 
which the natural feminine instinct can expend itself. No greater 
damage can be done to a man than is done by this kind of 
domestic idolatry. But, in truth, the evil is too pleasant to be 
resisted ; and there is scarcely a man so far master of himself as 
to withstand the subtle intoxication, the sweet and penetrating 
poison, of woman’s tender flattery and loving submission. To a 
certain extent it is so entirely the right thing, because it is 
natural and instinctive, that it is difficult to draw the line and 
map out exactly the division between right and wrong, pleasant- 
ness and harmfulness, and where loving submission ends and 
debasing slavishness begins. 

Spoilt women are spoilt mainly from a like cause—over-atten- 
tion from men. A few certainly are to be found, as pampered 
daughters, with indulgent mammas and subservient aunts given 
up wholly to ruining their young charge with the utmost despatch 
possible; but this is comparatively a rare form of the disease, 
and one which a little wholesome matrimonial discipline would 
soon cure. For it is seldom that a petted daughter becomes a 
spoilt wife, human affairs having that marvellous power of com- 
pensation, that inevitable tendency to readjust the balance, which 
ena the continuance of a like excess under different forms. 

ides, a spoilt daughter generally makes such a supremely 
unpleasant wife that the husband has no inducement to continue 
the mistake, and therefore either lowers her tone by a judicious 
exhibition of snubbing, or, if she is pr sang as well as un- 
pleasant, leaves her to fight with her shadows in the best way 
she can, giad for his own part to escape the strife she will not 
forego. One characteristic of the spoilt woman is her impatience 
of anything like rivalry. She never has a female friend—cer- 
tainly not one of her own degree, and not one at all in the true 
sense of the word. Friendship presupposes equality, and a spoilt 
woman knows no equality. She has been so long accustomed 
to consider herself as the lady-paramount that she cannot 
understand it if any one steps in to share her honours and 
divide her throne. ‘To praise the beauty of any other woman, to 
find her charming, or to pay her the attention due to a charming 
woman, is to insult our spoilt darling, and to slight her past 
forgiveness. If there is only one good thing, it must be given 
to her—the first seat, the softest cushion, the most protected 
situation; and she looks for the best of all things as if natu- 
rally consecrated from her birth into the sunshine of life, and 
as if the “cold shade” which may do for others were by no 
means the portion allotted to her. It is almost impos- 
sible to make the spoilt woman understand the grace or the 
glory of sacrifice. By rare good fortune she may sometimes 

found to possess an indestructible germ of conscience which 
sorrow and necessity can develop into active good; but only 
sometimes. The spoilt woman par excellence understands only 
her own value, only her own merits and the absolutism of her 
own requirements; and sacrifice, self-abnegation, and the whole 
class of virtues belonging to unselfishness are as much un- 
known to her as is the Decalogue in the original, or the squaring 
of the circle. The spoilt woman as the wife of an unsuccess- 
ful husband or the mother of sickly children is a pitiable spec- 
tacle. If it comes to her to be obliged to sacrifice her usual 
luxuries, to make an old gown serve when a new one is desired, 
to sit up all night watching by the sick bed, to witness the 
painful details of illness, ge of death, to meet hardship face 
to face, and to bend her back to the burden of sorrow, she is at 
the first absolutely lost. Not the thing to be done, but her own 
discomfort in doing it, is the one master idea—not others’ needs, 
but her own pain in supplying them, the great grief of the 
moment. Many are the hard lessons set us by life and fate, but 
the hardest of all is that given to the spoilt woman when she is 
made to think for others rather than for herself, and is forced by 
the exigencies of circumstances to sacrifice her own ease for the 

ter necessities of her kind. 

All that large part of the perfect woman’s nature which 
expresses itself in serving is an unknown function to the spoilt 


woman. She must be waited on, but she cannot in her turn 


serve even the one or two she loves. She is the woman who 
calls her husband from one end of the room to the other to 
put down her cup, rather than reach out her arm and put it down 
for herself; who, however weary he may be, will bid him get up 
and ring the bell, though it is close to her own hand, and her 
longest walk during the day has been from the dining-room to the 
drawing-room. It is not that she cannot do these small offices for 
herself, but that she likes the feeling of being waited on and 
attended to; and it is not for love, and the amiable if weak 
pleasure of attracting the notice of the beloved—it is just for 
the vanity of being a little somebody for the moment, and of 
playing off the small regality involved in the procedure. She 
would not return the attention. Unlike the Eastern women, who 
wait on their lords hand and foot, and who place their highest 
honour in their lowliest service, the spoilt woman of Wester 
life knows nothing of the natural grace of womanly serving for 
love, for grace, or for gratitude. This kind of thing is pecu- 
liarly strong among the demi-monde of the higher class, and 
among women who are not of the demi-monde by station, but by 
nature. The respect they cannot command by their virtues they 
demand in the simulation of manner; and perhaps no women are 
more tenacious of the outward forms of deference than those who 
have lost their claim to the vital reality. It is very striking to 
see the difference between the women of this type, the petites 
maitresses who require the utmost attention and almost servility 
from man, and the noble dignity of service which the pure woman 
can afford to give—which she finds, indeed, that it belongs to the 
very purity and nobleness of her womanhood to give. It is the old 
story of the ill-assured position which is afraid of its own weak- 
ness, and the security which can afford to descend-—the rule hold- 
ing good for other things besides mere social place. 

Another characteristic of the spoilt woman is the changeable- 
ness and excitability of her temper. All suavity and gentleness 
and delightful gaiety and perfect manners when everything goes 
right, she startles you by her outburst of petulance when the first 
eross comes. If no man is a hero to his valet, neither is a spoilt 
woman a heroine to her maid ; and the lady who has just been the 
charm of the drawing-room, upstairs in her boudoir makes her 
maid go through spiritual exercises to which walking on burning 
ploughshares is the only fit analogy. A length of lace unstarched, 
a ribbon unsewed, a flower set awry, anything that crumples 
only one of the myriad rose-leaves on which she lies, and the 
spoilt woman raves as much as if each particular leaf had 
become suddenly beset with thorns. If a dove was to be trans- 
formed to a hawk the change would not be more complete, more 
startling, than that which occurs when the spoilt woman of well- 
bred company manners puts off her mask to her maid, and shows 
her temper over trifles. Whoever else may suffer the grievances 
of life, she cannot understand that she also must be at times 
one of the sufferers with the rest; and if by chance the bad 
moment comes, the person accompanying it has a hard time of it. 
There are spoilt women also who have their peculiar exercises in 
thought and opinion, and who cannot suffer that any one should 
think differently from themselves, or find those things sacred 
which to them are accursed. They will hear nothing but what is 
in harmony with themselves, and they take it as a personal 
insult when men or women attempt to reason with them, or even 
hold their own without flinching. This kind is to be found 
specially among the more intellectual of a family ora circle— 
women who are pronounced “ clever” by their friends, and who 
have been so long accustomed to think themselves clever that 
they have become spoilt mentally as others are personally, aud 
fancy that minds and thoughts must follow in their direction, jut 
as eyes and hands must follow and attend their sisters. The 
spoilt woman of the mental kind is a horrid nuisance generally. 
She is greatly given to large discourse; but discourse of a kind 
that leans all to one side, and that denies the right of any one to 
criticize, doubt, or contradict, is an intellectual Tower of Pisa 
under the shadow of which it is not pleasant to live. 


THE POWERS OF HEAD-MASTERS. 


HERE is a story on record of the late King of the Belgians 
which very happily illustrates the subject we are going t 
consider. Shortly before his election to the throne he paid a visit 
to Harrow, of which the present Archbishop of Canterbury wis 
the Head-Master. Dr. Longley conducted his Royal visitor ovet 
the school, and explained to him the system and method. 
government pursued there. Prince Leopold, after expressing 
reat admiration at the appearance both of the place and the 
oys, observed that the position of the head-master of an Engl 
ublic school must be very like that of an absolute soverelg? 
The remark was characteristic of the speaker’s habitual sagacity. 
It would be difficult to describe the position of a head-mastel 
better than by saying that he is a despot within his own sphere. 
We say advisedly that he is, and we add that he ought to 
But if the mischievous clause in the Public Schools Dill 
the other day in the House of Lords, in the teeth of the iecol 
mendations cf the Royal Commissioners and of all the members 
of the House who had the best right to speak with authority ® 
the subject, is to determine his position in future, it is very doubi 
ful how long he will continue to be so. Or rather, it is very certall 
that he will not continue to be so for a day longer except 
sufferance. Our public schools are so closely bound up a 
whole framework of nglish life, and what touches them to 
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ly the hi 
o¢ af > hom importance, and cannot be settled off-hand by the | b 


mpous platitudes of the Duke of Marlborough or the technical 
Pygmatism of Lord Cairns. We will return to their arguments, 
if such they can be called, presently. Meanwhile, a few words 
may be said on the general bearings of the question. 

it is admitted on all hands that no form of government is so 


strong as an autocracy—or, if the word be preferred, a des- | advocates. 


ghest interests of the country, that the matter is | of Etontana and The Public Schools go to prove that, speaking 


roadly, that end has been satisfactorily attained under the existing 


system. It is simply absurd to say that to create new governing 
bodies, or to reconstitute the old ones, conferring on 
powers and Ban pms assigning to them most of the rights at 
present exerci 

most important change. The onus 


em new 


by the head-masters, is not to make a great and 
di lies entirely on its 
That it is desirable to infuse fresh blood into such 


odie rovided the autocrat be himself an effective ruler. And | close constituencies as the Fellows of Eton and Winchester is true 


Pill hardly be disputed that, for merely governmental pur- | e 
no system can be more perfect than an enlightened 
tism. ‘There are indeed abundant reasons, moral and poli- 
tied, which need not be dwelt upon here, against the adoption of 
such a form of national government. But while much is gained 
in other ways, something confessedly is sacrificed in efficiency by 
rejecting it. In the case of school administration the loss is far 
more serious, and there are no compensating advantages. The 
monarchy is elective, and it is easy to provide securities for a good 


nough, and that special powers should be conferred on them for 


effecting such a redistribution of studies as may be determined upon. 
But it does not follow that the head-master’s office is to be put 
into commission. And if the old governing bodies have hitherto 
abstained from using some of the rights they statutably possess, and 
have felt, very wisely, that nothing became them better than to 
reign without ruling, we cannot expect a similar forbearance from 
committees expressly organized, and armed with new powers to 
enable them to interfere. They will naturally, as Lord Granville 


election; moreover, the — over which the elected monarch | suggested, feel obliged to do something, when they meet once or 


rules is a limited one, an 
moved. On the other hand, there is no question, as in political 
constitutions, of sharing his rights with those over whom he 
rules, for they, from the nature of the case, are assumed to be 
incapable of self-government. In one sense there is of course a 

at deal of self-government, by the boys themselves, in our 
public schools, and very rightly so. But that has nothing to do 
with the present discussion. Neither, again, does any ore con- 
tend that the Head-Master should be free to introduce organic 
changes of the whole system, as, for instance, the abolition of 
fagging, at his own mere caprice. The question is simply whether 
in his executive capacity he is to rule absolutely, or to share his 
oficial responsibilities with a board at a distance, who are not 
likely to have any special aptitude for school administration, 


successive days in the 
matter for comment. The 
side, though the majority of votes was unfortunately on 
Indeed, with the exception of Lord Houghton—for we cannot 
allow Lord Cairns to be an authority on education—every speaker 
of eminence who took part in the discussion supported Lord Lyttel- 
ton. And Lord Houghton is too much of a 
have much weight on a practical question of this kind. Still less 
can the opinions of the Duke of 


if he abuses his power he can be re- | twice a year, if only to establish their ra:sondétre. If they fail to 

meddle and muddle it will be because they have discretion — 
to allow the head-master virtually to retain the power which he 
has been of. 


The debate on _——o > carried on on two 
ouse of Lords, does not offer much 
ments were almost wholly on one 


e other. 


rinaire theorist to 


arlborough and Lord Harrowby 


and who cannot possibly share either his general experience or his “3 _ against those of Earl Granville and Earl Fortescue, even 
if 


portunities for judging of the particular case in hand. It is of 
the last importance for the efficient discharge of his high office’ 
that he should possess both the semblance and the substance of 
supreme authority. The Bill, as it now stands, will deprive him 
ofboth. It will deprive him of the substance, unless—which cannot 
always be reckoned upon—the new governing bodies have the good 
sense to abstain from using the powers which they are expressly 
commissioned to exercise. It will in any cuse deprive him of the 
semblance—and in dealing with boys the semblance is perhaps 
almost as important as the reality—because it will be known 
that his jurisdiction is at best only exercised under appeal. At 
resent, as has been very justly observed, the boys look upon their 
ead-master and his assistants in very different lights. Even 
apart from weight of personal character, a word from the head- 
master comes home to them with a force which the most — 
and respected of his subordinates could not hope to wield, 
cisely because he is looked up to as supreme. Such an influ- 
ence, we need hardly say, is far greater, and therefore far more 
available as an instrument for good, over boys than over men. 
There are well-authenticated stories which illustrate it, of men 
who have risen to high position in Church and State, and have 
long cast aside in their intercourse with others all sense of bash- 
fulness or fear, who yet have confessed that they could never in 
after life approach without a certain awe the presence of their old 
head-master, mindful even then acte non alio rege puertie. ‘Yo 
make the head-master, as the Lord Chancellor expressed it, with 
an exquisite though unconscious irony, “the servant” of a 
Board, instead of an independent sovereign, is to take the surest 
means for destroying that influence. To transfer from the head- 
master to the “ governing body” the power of expulsion is like 
transferring from the Executive to Parliament the power of 
capital punishment. 
Before we come to speak in detail of the debate on Lord 
Lyttelton’s proposed amendment of the Bill, one misapprehension 
may be guarded against from which some of the speakers did not 
seem to be altogether free. Lord Cairns actually talked with his 
accustomed grandiloquence about “ giving, for the first time in the 
ry of our legislation, statutory powers absolutely uncontrolled 
toa person who, after all, is but the servant of the governing 
body.” The real question is, whether for the first time he is to 
be placed under statutory restrictions? It is true that, at all or 
most of our public schools, a governing body of some kind or 
other exists already, and at Eton—and, we suppose, Win- 
chester—the Provost or Warden exercises a real control over 
his “servant” the Head-Master, which has not been of happy 
augury, and, but for the fact of their usually working in harmony, 
would have been still less so. At other schools, as at Harrow 
and Rugby, the Governors or Trustees have generally contined 
their Sunctions to the election of a head-master and the annual 
auditing of accounts; certain rights, such as granting an addi- 
tional week’s holiday, being nominally reserved to them, but 
ctically exercised in accordance with the head-master’s advice. 
t is well known that, when Dr. Arnold accepted his post at 
ugby, he expressly stipulated for that “ uncontrolled” exercise 
of authority which the -~ Chancellor looks on with such pious 
horrer, deeming it essential to the proper discharge of his duties. 
erhaps it will be replied that every head-master is not a Dr. 
Amold. True, but to fetter every head-master with a network of 
meddlesome and vexatious restrictions is the surest way to prevent 
any future Dr. Arnold from accepting the office. The main point, 
‘tel reasonable man will admit, is to get good head-masters. 
d the statistics recently collected by the entertaining author 


could have made up his mind—as appa 
whether he objected to Lord Lyttelton’s prop 
conferred too much power on the head-master, or because it left 
him too little. To object to the form of the clause was singu- 
larly unreasonable, for it was altered to meet the wishes of 
its opponents, 
the head-master all powers not expressly reserved by statute 
to the governing bedy. When this was objected to, he, on the 
following day, proposed to reserve certain — powers to the 
head-master—those, namely, which concern t i 

zation, and actual studies of the school, subject to the general 
regulations of the governing body as to the subjects to be studied. 
And this very moderate proposal was based, as Lord Granville 
reminded the House, on the unanimous recommendation of the 
pre- | Commissioners. It was in fact substantially identical with the 
clause contained in the original, Bill of 1865, which the Lords’ 


e Duke, who was the chief speaker on the Government side, 
he could not— 
clause because it 


rentl 


Lord Lyttelton first proposed to confer on 


e discipline, organi- 


Committee expunged. Still it was thrown out, but the subject 
must anyhow turn up again in the discussions between the 
aa bodies and the Commissioners. The Duke of Marl- 

reugh’s first argument, that these bodies would not think of 
using the new powers bestowed upon them, we have answered by 
anticipation already. Moreover, it refutes itself. We will merely 
add here, what experience has abundantly proved, that where any 
real interference is attempted, the efliciency of the school is 
crippled, and its tone demoralized, by the feebleness of divided 
rule, with far more injurious results than are likely to be inflicted 
by any idiosyncrasies of individual masters. Karl De Grey re- 
marked that great mischief has already followed from a similar 
arrangement at Sandhurst. The only other objection urged by 
the Duke of Marlborough which is even plausible need not detain 
us long. He objected to giving the head-master control over the 
books used.in the school, solely because he might hold peculiar 
theological views and introduce teaching the parents disapproved 
of. ‘The argument, if worth anything, proves too much. No 
doubt, as the Duke put it, learned and able men form very different 
views on religious subjects, but the religious influence of a head- 
master depends very little on what text-books are used. He can‘ 
exert it far more etfectually by direct teaching, whether in school 
or in chapel, and through the instrumentality of the masters he 
appoints. Parents who think his opinions dangerous have the 
remedy in their own hands, and would hardly be reassured by 
knowing that the governing body fixed the text-books. ‘Two 
cases in point occur to us. Some years ago the numbers at one 
of our principal public schools sank to a very low ebb, and this 
was attributed in some quarters—we believe erroneously—to the 
High Church opinions of the head-master. But we never heard 
of any complaint about the text-books introduced, nor did any 
material change take place under his successor. Still more re- 
cently the present Head-Master of Rugby contributed an article to 
the notorious Essays and Reviews. Many were the vaticinations 
of impending ruin to the school, and loud the demands from the 
Recordite clique that Dr. Temple should be dismissed from his 
office. He still retains it, and the school has all along re- 
mained as full as it could hold. But the point to be noticed is 
that nobody ever suggested any danger cf the Sixth Form 
being taught out of Essays and Reviews, and no parent who was 
really alarmed would have been at all more disposed to entrust 
his son to Dr. Temple’s charge if the Rugby Trustees had been 
able to regulate his selection of text-books. ‘lhe matter really lies 
in a nutshell. To all intents and _——- the discipline, teaching, 
and tone of a school depend mainly on the head-master. To him 
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is assigned the responsibility of failure and the honour of success. 
As Lord Overstone expressed it, he is like the commander of an 
army or the captain of a ship. Both are, of course, in the last 
resort amenable to a superior jurisdiction ; but if they were not 
practically left independent in their respective spheres, the army 
would be demoralized and the ship’s crew in a state of chronic 
mutiny. The same principle applies to a public school. Once let 
it be clearly understood that the head-master, instead of being a 
sovereign authority over his boys, is merely the salaried “servant” 
of a board of directors, and you will have rendered the eflicient 
administration of the office impossible, while the office itself will 
be shunned by those who are fittest to discharge it. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


A CONSIDERABLE rainfall during harvest-time has ever 
been considered, and justly considered, to be a national 
calamity. In this season of extraordinary drought, however, not- 
withstanding that we are in the midst of harvest, it can scarcely 
be doubted that a week’s rain, although it might do some harm, 
yet on the whole would effect a vastly preponderating amount of 
good. While every day of scorching sun enables the corn-farmer 
to place in safety more and more of the golden treasures of his 
harvest, yet every such day burns up the parched pastures to, 
if it be possible, a more decided whitey-brown, and brings the 
sheep and cattle nearer and nearer to famine point. The few 
swedes and mangolds that exist, stunted in their growth, bid fair 
to fall a prey to mildew, while of turnips there are none. The 
wers elther await a rainiall before they sow the seed, or, if 
it be sown, it remains baking in the ground, wanting the moisture 
needed to encourage germination, except in those districts which 
were visited with storms three weeks since; and there the plants, 
assoon as they appeared, were overcome by their insect enemies, 
having no strength to grow out of the tender stage when they are 
peculiarly liable to insect ravages. It is not to be wondered at that 
the stock-farmer should earnestly desire a rainfall as the only 
means apparently which can provide his herds and flocks with 
the food needed for winter and spring keep, unless he adopt the 
expensive and ruinous expedient of supplying them with corn 
and cake. Conceding that a rainfall would give us green mea- 
dows again, and save to some extent the root crop, it has to 
be considered what damage it would do to the corn crops, and this 
we think would not be so great as at first sight might appear. 
The wheat crop is sufficiently advanced, at any rate south of the 
Tweed, to place the quantity yielded beyond the influence of rain. 
Come sun, come rain, the yield is fixed, and there can be no doubt 
that, counting the magnificent crops borne on the heavy land, and 
the supposed extra acreage—a point which we wait to have cleared 
up by the issue of the official Agricultural Statistics—there is more 
than an average wheat crop in this gountry. The reports of the yield 
from the supposed inferior crops represent them as turning out be- 
yond expectation. Rain would have no effect in altering the quan- 
tity to be gathered, but it would have a sadly damaging influence 
upon the quality. The quality of what has been already brought to 
market is described as being unsurpassed, even if equalled, by the 
produce of any former crop; and the weight of the wheat, a suili- 
ciently good test of quality, is unexampled. And it is at once 
marketable, and fit for the mill and for the oven. As it has been 
shortly put, “ the wheat is no sooner cut than it is fit to be carried, 
no sooner carried than it is fit to be thrashed, no sooner thrashed 
than it is fit to be ground, and no sooner ground than it is fit to 
be baked and eaten.” And this is a most important point in 
estimating the value and effect of the harvest, for it is mainly 
because this good harvest is at ouce available for use that we see 
week after week successive falls in price. Now rain would alter 
all this, If rain came, the wheat would no longer be fit for imme- 
diate use ; it would be “ out of condition” ; but the quantity would 
still be the same, only it would require to be kept in rick or barn 
for a certain period, until drying winds or frosts got rid of the 
moisture imbibed in the field. And as this delay would prevent 
‘the markets being filled with dry useuble corn, there would be an ad- 
vance in price instead of a decline, because the world’s granaries are 
very empty, and there is but little on the way from foreign parts, 
But this advance would be only temporary, as importation would 
be increased under the attraction 0! higher prices, and what could 
not be brought to market now would still have to come later in 
the year, so that the average price for the cereal year would still 
probably be the same as if a large decline took place at once. 
And there are some persons skilled in grain who say that some 
rain would even improve the quality of the wheat, which is now, 
in their view, too hard and crisp. Barley likewise, it is said, 
would be improved and mellowed by rain, as it is now too “ flinty 
and steely.” The barley crop appears to have improved in ap- 
pearance, and is now generally reported as variable, like the wheat 
crop—good on the best and well-favoured lands, and poor on the 
thin lands; but there is a difference to be borne in mind in 
making an estimate of the two crops, that while the major part of 
the wheat grows on good lands, the major part of the barley grows 
on inferior soil, so that the proportions of good and bad barley are 
the reverse of good and bad wheat. And there were not the 
inducements to plant an extra acreage of barley that there 
were to plant au extra acreage of wheat, so that the barley 
crop must be put down as decidedly short of an average in this 
country ; and unless a larve importation of malting barley can be 
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shall have to pay dearly for our beer. As, however, 
promise well, the bitter-beer drinkers ought not to pay more 
their beverage, on the cost of which the price of hops has g0 iy. 
portant an influence. And moderate rain would not hurt theh 

o that while, with a rainfall, the country would gain a root crop 
and abundance of autumn grass for the making of meat, the log 
to be set against this gain would be only the deterioration in poj 
of condition of so much of the wheat crop as may be still une 
housed, and the contingent damage to the barley crop if they 
were too much rain. 

We cannot refrain from noticing in passing, and from its cop. 
nexion with this subject, an instance of how not to do it, the 
blame for which we presume lies with the Society of Arts. Some 
time ago the Society offered its gold medal and a prize of 
fifty guineas for the best Essay on the Harvesting of Com ig 
Wet Seasons, and in the Journal of the Society of May 2gth 
the award is announced. Now if there is any interest fo 
farmers in the essay, and if it is to be of any practical 
one would have thought that it should have been published pe 
circulated before harvest time. The Journal of the 24th of J uly 
however, still contains the announcement that the essay w 
shortly be published, so that if farmers were overtaken with rain 
during this harvest they would be as devoid of information, g 
far as the Society is concerned, as they were a year ago. It real} 
appears that, in all matters touching agriculture, a bucolic sleepi- 
ness and lack of energy affects all bodies who have to do with it, 
whether Government departments or private societies. It is q 
grievance of the same kind as the publication of agricultural 
statistics after an interval so long that the interest has passed 
away. 

To return to the bread and meat question. However large in 
bulk and however excellent in quality the wheat crops of this 
country may be, yet enough cannot be grown within its narrow 
limits to feed its inhabitants. Foreign supplies are necessary in 
the most favourable years, and the extent and availability of those 
supplies have always an important influence upon prices. Primd 
facie, with a good crop at home, prices should go down, but that 
would not be the case unless we can be assured of abundant 
imports. Our interest in the crops of foreign countries is therefor 
ouly second to that which we have in our own. And a survey of 
the results of foreign harvests must convince us that moderate 
abundance is the rule this year. Our nearest neighbour, France, 
is well satisfied with her crop, and the reports from ail parts of the 
Empire speak of a satisfactory yield and of superb quality. This 
beiug so, france will no longer be. as she has been during the last 
two years, an importing country; or at any rate, if she import 
some quantity, as no doubt she will do in the South, an equal 
quantity will be exported to England from the ports of the North 
and West. And as France will not require the imports of the 
last two years, the countries supplying them will have to seek a 
market for them in Great Britain. Germany has a good crop, and 
will be able to afford a full average supply of fine quality grain. 
Austria and Hungary report a crop larger even than that of last 
year in some districts, though here and there damaged by the 
rainfall which occurred during their harvest. The Italian crop is 
not so good in quality or quantity as that which enabled that 
country to export to us last year. ‘ypt will probably still be able 
to spare of her abundance. No reliable information has appeared 
as to the crop in Turkey and the Principalities, while from Lussia 
some accounts represent that it is in great measure a failure 
from long-continued drought. But Russia is a very big couutry, 
and the supply she gives us is tolerably uniform, so that if in some 
districts there is failure, in others there may be enough and to 
spare, and supplies, even if on a diminished scale, may be expected. 
Australia, whence a considerable quantity of wheat and flour 
was brought last year, has lost its crop, and is importing bread- 
stuffs from California, a country now as famous for its grain as for 
its gold, and again favoured with a most bountiful and well- 
garnered harvest. Chili will still look to us to be purchasers of 
her superabundance. North America, on the Atlantic side, after 
a rainy spring, has now sunshine stronger even than that which 
we have been enduring, and the crop of wheat, according to the 
latest accounts, has an unusually promising appearance. Against 
these satisfactory prospects must be placed the deliciency of the 
Spanish harvest, which will require to be compensated by sup- 
plies from abroad, Summing up these reports, there is n0 
doubt but that, if need be, this country could obtain as much 
from foreign parts as in the last two years. But it is very 
questionable whether we shall receive so much, because 

stimulus of a high price is wanting to induce our merchants 
to speculate in the commodity. It may be urged that the 
surplus of all nations must come here, as the only consuming 
market; but it must be borne in mind that when prices are 
low, and freights and insurances and other expenses are 

ducted, the net price left for the shipper is very small, and that 
he frequently sees his advantage in storing the grain in his own 
land, and awaiting the chance of higher markets, rather than m 
sending it to England to be realized at a price that leaves him 8 
very small vetura after all expenses are defrayed. Wheat is, howe 
ever, still at piices 158. or 208. per quarter above what would be 
thought very low prices, and thezefore we believe ample imports 
may be expected. These imports coming in competition with the 
home crop will produce a steady fall if the weather remains fine 
for the completion of the harvest, and we see no reason to alter 
the opinion we hazarded some weeks since, that good red wheat 


made at a moderate price, whatever our bread may cost we. 


will fetch less rather than more than 50s, per quarter. 
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It has been urged formerly in this journal that, contrary to the 
course of things, as the price of bread falls its consumption 
diminishes, because people have money to spare with which to buy 
meat, which takes the place of bread, and the value of meat from 
the increase of consumption thereupon rises. But this season 
er considerations come in which would seem to lead to the 
belief that the consum tion of bread will not be on a diminished 
geale. In the first place, potatoes, which often take the place 
of bread, and are really the cheapest food for man at average 
ices, promise only a poor crop. Potatoes are small though sound, 
and do not appear to grow; and if rain came it is expected that 
they would sprout again, and perhaps disease, from which they are 
now singularly free, might be developed—so that under no cir- 
cumstances can an average quantity be gathered. More bread, there- 
fore, will be required to fill the gap caused by the failure of this 
. And, again, even if there is money to spare with which to 
chase meat, prices will be so high as to place it beyond the 
reach of the labouring classes. For as the burnt-up pastures 
vide ouly enough to keep animals in health (and wonderful it 
seems that there should be so much sustenance in the roasted 
es), farmers will not generally incur the expense of fattening 
animals on costly artificial foods ; and therefore the supply of meat, 
though perhaps the same in number of heads, will be deficient in 
weight, and a rise in price the consequence, ‘This rise will throw back 
the demand on bread, the consumption of which will be large, 
and the price consequently, though supplies be abundant, is 
not likely to go to a very low rate. And while we enjoy the 
advantage of this early harvest, let it not be forgotten that pro- 
bably we have to provide for nearly thirteen months’ consumption 
instead of twelve before another will be ready for us. Above all, 
as regards prices in general, housekeepers will find out that cheap 
markets in Mark Lane will mean dear markets at Leadenhall and 
Covent Garden ; and as man, above the labourer, does not live by 
bread alone, the increased cost of meat, poultry, eggs, milk, and 
all garden stuffs will grievously enhance our weekly bills. 


LORD REDESDALE AND MR. WATKIN. 


LTHOUGH the strict moralist adopts to the best of his 
ability the right side in every controversy, it is difficult 
toavoid sympathizing with Lord Redesdale, even when he has 
made a mistake, against Mr. Watkin. The House of Lords pro- 
bably exercised a sound judgment in allowing the abortive South- 
Eastern Amalgamation Bill to pass as a measure of financial re- 
adjustment, As the Duke of Richmond and Lord Salisbury 
reasonably urged, it is not the business of Parliament to prevent 
railway shareholders from disposing at their pleasure of their 
own property. If they or their Directors can make shares mvre 
convenient to keep, or more valuable to sell, arguments against 
possible gambling are as inapplicable to railway stock as to 
cotion or sugar. Lord Redesdale’s opinion that preferences and 
other fixed or exceptional charges are vicious forms of capital 
is an error shared by many theorists; but the first rule of 
political economy is that every man should do as he will 
with his own, The division of shares now authorized by the 
South-Eastern -Act is a familiar contrivarce for making half 
& commodity saleable when there is no demand for the 
whole, ‘The holder is allowed at his discretion to divide an 
share into two halves, respectively designated as A. 

and B.; and, if he exercises his choice, B. henceforth receives the 
whole dividend of the original share up to a fixed percentage, 
while A. takes its chance of a surplus, participating equally with 
B. when there is enough to allow the limited dividend to 
both, In this manner the B. shares form, to a certain extent, 
& preference stock, and A. remains a more speculative invest- 
ment. Imaginative advocates of the system assert that prudent 
testators leave their A. shares to their sons, and their B. 
to their daughters; and it may be more confidently 
assumed that, in the present discredit of ordinary railway 
stock, a deferred A. and a preferred B. share fetch a some- 
what higher price than the undivided A. and B. If the Direc- 
tors who promoted the Bill had in fact speculated for a 
nise, their enterprise would have been justifiable, because their 
Success would have implied an increase in the property of their 
Constituents, It is when capitalists who control Companies 
Operate for a fall, that their motives are likely to be fraudulent. 
the particular case Lord Redesdale cannot pretend to know 

the promoters have speculated at all, and suspicion is not a 
sufficient reason for attributing indirect motives even to railway 
Speculators, Moreover, the Court of Queen’s Bench has often 
7 in cases of libel, that motives are not an element of human 
cognizable by critics. Nevertheless, although 
os Redesdale has blundered from beginning to end, it 
; impossible not to see that he is misled by a generous in- 
m, and by an anxious desire to counteract unprincipled 
edings. In the growing laxity of both Houses, extending 
Pouonally to a scandalous disregard of vested rights, Lord 
the — almost puritanical scruples sometimes offer nearly 
With | Y impediment to confiscation. A crotchetty economist 
strong moral convictions may not be a perfect character, 

pe oa shows that he is more obnoxious than 
Were Puilosophers to questionable projectors. If Mr. Watkin 
Lord ee advised, he would reconsider his threat of exposing 
happen —— to the censure of the shareholders who may 
attend the next South-Hastern meeting ; and his last 


letter apparently indicates a prudent desire to escape from an 
unprofitable controversy. The numerous persons who are who 
unable to appreciate the merits of the A. and B. contrivance will 
not improbably jump to the conclusion that Mr. Watkin and his 
colleagues have given Lord Redesdale some excuse for his attempt 
to defeat the Bill. The best watchdog sometimes barks at an 
innocent visitor, but a judicious owner thinks twice before he 
muzzles the guardian of his property. 

It fortunately happens that the capitals of English railway 
companies are too large to be controlled by any ordinary knot of 
speculators; but the great Drew and Vanderbilt struggle in New 
York has shown the reality of the danger which Lord Redesdale 
prematurely apprehends. It is not disputed that Mr. Drew, 
through himself and his associates, poo, | a majority of votes in 
the Erie Railway; and that he then manipulated the stock at his 
pleasure, for stockjobbing purposes. Mr. Vanderbilt, having ob- 
tained the eontrol of the competing line, attempted to convert his 
rivalry into a monopoly by buying up Erie shares; and finally, 
the dispute was settled by a compromise, which was probably not 
negotiated with reference to the interests either of the shareholders 
or of the community. Lord Redesdale seems to have heard 
or fancied that certain proprietors of South-Eastern stock were 
largely engaged in speculation, and, from premises which may 
perhaps have been unsound, he deduced the illogical conclusion 
that the South-Eastern Bill was framed for the purpose of effect- 
ing some stockjobbing object; yet it is evident that an enactment 
which increases the value of a property without interfering with 
the rights of any class or person must be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. On the Turf a man may back his own horse without dis- 
credit, and he is also at liberty to train him to the best of his 
ability. If the proposed division had been likely to impair the 
value of the shares, Lord Redesdale’s vigilance would have been 
better employed. Those proprietors who are lucky enough to 
consult honest brokers will have full opportunity of judgi 
whether they shall avail themselves of the provisions of the Bill. 
The A. and B. arrangement is only objectionable as far as it in- 
terferes with the simplicity of the share list; and it must be 
assumed that purchasers have the means of understanding a system 
which has heen adopted by some of the most solvent Companies. 
Yet Lord Redesdale may be excused if he dislikes even a remote 
approximation to the elaborate confusion of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover capital account. In that model undertaking it has 
become necessary for the Court of Chancery to adjust the priorities 
of a dozen different classes of shares or mortgages, of which some 
claim the gross receipts, while other securities have a lien on 
special portions of the line. It may be doubted whether —_ 
lators, with the exception of the first projectors, have wandered 
in the Chatham labyrinth; but many modest capitalists, who 
thought that they had found safe investments, now regret that 
Lord Redesdale’s vigilance had not been awakened when one ex- 
ceptional stock after another was authorised by Parliament. 

‘The objection to the measure ought to have proceeded from the 
alarmists who denounce fixed charges rather than from a zealous 
enemy of speculation, The A. and B. plan, if it is adopted by 
shareholders, reduces the ordinary stock by one half, giving to the 
same extent a qualified preference ; yet it is only in ordinary or 
unprivileged shares that there can be any considerable amount of 
gambling. The excitement and risk of sharejobbing are in propor- 
tion to the uncertainty of the result, which is in respect of the B. 
shares to some extent diminished. A purchaser of an A. share 
takes the chance of a dividend which may range from nothing to 
six or seven per cent., while the margin for speculation in the 
corresponding B. share extends only from three per cent. to 
the maximum. It is, of course, possible to bet on the minor 
uncertainty, but a gambler prefers the longest scale of chances. If 
a Company were constituted solely with the object of limiting 
speculation, the debts and preferences ought to be made as 
large as possible in proportion to the ordinary capital. Perhaps 
Lord Redesdale, who is not as infallible in financial questions as 
he is uniformly upright in his intentions, may in the case of the 
South-Eastern Company have confused two conflicting objections, 
for he contended, in the House of Lords, that it was desirable to 
raise capital almost exclusively in the form of ordinary shares. 
He might have quoted a score of pamphlets and innumerable 
articles in support of an opinion which is nevertheless ex- 
clusively founded on the misleading experience of unprosperous 
undertakings. The assailants of the Gas Companies which 
have paid ten per cent. dividend frequently pointed out the 
advantage which would be derived by consumers through a con- 
version of the bulk of the capital into five per cent. debentures. 
Some of the most flourishing French railways pay large dividends 
to a small class of ordinary shareholders by the — plan 
of raising from fifty to ninety per cent. of their capital in the 
form of debentures or preference shares. It might have been 
thought a self-evident proposition that, if an as 
six per cent., the residuary owner is interested in —— 
as far as possible the number of partners who are restrict 


to a receipt of four or five per cent.; but the rules of 
arithmetic and the maxims of common sense have long since 
been discarded as a by commentators on the afluirs 


of English railways. rd Redesdale has generally good reason 
to suspect that there may be some underhand purpose im 
every novel railway proposal ; but unprejudiced reflection would 
convince him that a veluntary subdivision of a man’s property 
can at worst only injure the owner, If the holder of a divided 
share retains both the portions, he is neither richer nor poorer 
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than before; and if he parts with either section he will pro- 
bably have been tenigaed by an increased price. To put all the 
plums at the bottom of the pudding, or all the feathers at one end 
of the bolster, may or may not conduce to digestion or sleep ; but 
both arrangements lie within the province of human free will. 
Lord Redesdale ought to have apologized to Mr. Watkin, and yet 
there is something respectable in his obstinate refusal. 


PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


tern Select Committee on the Property of Wives has reported 
in favour of some modification of the existing law. The 
existing law is that announced, with more terseness than politeness, 
by Shakspeare’s repentant shrew :— 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign, 

The wife is not so much a chattel as non-existent. She is absorbed, 
and in law ceases to be; the two are one, not only as to flesh, 
but as to goods. The Law has pursued the scriptural metaphor 
to its largest sense until it became nearly nonsense. But Kquity 
stepped in, like the schoolmen’s glosses on the Sentences, to 
modify and correct this austere doctrine with all sorts of 
abatements, qualifications, and refinements. Still, according 
to our English genius, an attempt was made to retain the 
old form, while abandoning the substance. Hence the in- 
genious legal fictions which invented the system of trusteeship 
and settlement. Settlements, however, are expensive luxuries, 
and the lass who has no tocher cannot avail herself of the pro- 
vision against a husband’s misfortune or improvidence, as for 
other reasons, so because she has nothing to settle. Although the 
Select Committee has been able to point out many difliculties, 
and not a few anomalies, which attend the present state of the 
Common Law, tempered though it is by the mild amenity of 
Equity, it is not so much with the case of married folks of some 
roperty that reformers are most concerned. The difliculty of the 
ay is with the wife’s earnings. The earning wife is rather a 
novelty in legal and social experience; but she exists, and her 
class is increasing, and therefore it is quite right that her 
claims should be met. She is an accident and anomaly as 
regards the old conception of the married state, and there- 
fore her position has not been recognised, partly perhaps 
because, as it almost never occurred, it could not be lega- 
lized. In recent times, however, she has developed herself, 
according to the Darwinian law and a natural economy. 
Christianity gave woman an equality with man in the highest 
matters, and, having recognised her soul, social polity gave her 
substantial independence in temporal as in spiritual things. 
Chivalry constructed an ideal woman, who was partly angel and 
partly monkey; but the reaction against chivalry has reduced 
woman, if to a more prosaic, to a more substantial position. 
Theoretically, it may ke doubted whether wives on the whole— 
that is to say, whether the creature wife—suffers from the present 
state of things. She is relieved from the troubles of life and its 
labours, if she is debarred from the sweet luxury of separate 
ownership. She is, at all events, the bread-eater, if she is not 
the bread-winner. In nine cases out of ten she gets the best 
of the bargain. In the tenth she certainly gets the worst of it. 
That cases exist in which an idle scoundrel of a husband lives 
on the hard earnings of his wife, and ruins her and the children 
by his vices and extravagance, is notorious enough. Mr. Man- 
talini represents a class, but not a large one. The question is 
one of public policy. It belongs to our whole conception of 
marriage. If, tor large social reasons, it is thought desirable 
to restrict divorce within the narrowest possible limits, and to 
permit or compel the continuance and perpetuity of many miser- 
able unions for the general good, it may be that this general con- 
ception should regulate all the details of the married state. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number implies a certain, and 
perhaps considerable, amount of unhappiness in the smaller 
number. Private miseries are the price we pay for public comfort 
and wellbeing. 

The first difficulty, therefore, that attends any relaxation of the 
present law of the married state as regards property is that it is 
obviously and avowedly in the interest of the minority. It may 
be conceded that all that is said of the sufferings of certain wives 
and children is true. We do not, with our own police-reports, 
need to be sent to Canada or the United States, as the Select 
Committee have done, for proof of the desirableness of providing 
wives with power to supply the daily wants of their children when 
the husband neglects to do so. The sin and difliculty is at our own 
doors. But there is a larger consideration behind. What about 
husbands and wives who do not fall within the class for whom 
we are called upon to legislate? ‘That class must be an excep- 
tionally small one. It supposes, too, the frequent occurrence of a 
marriage between two rather unusual characters. Ev hypothesi, 
the husband is a decided monster of wickedness, absolutely dead 
to all natural feelings and duties; while the wife, on the other 
hand, is a perfect paragon of virtues, moral and domestic. Un- 
doubtedly difficulties do bring out women, and the idle and 
feckless girl often, under adverse circumstances, hardens into a 
notable aud active mother. But this is not an invariable rule. 
And the possible consequences of encouraging in the lower ranks 
of society the ideal woman of the day—the separate worker, 
separate owner, separate hoarder, and separate spender—are worthy 
of some consideration. The exact limits at which a wife should 


commence the duty of separate earning must by any law be 
to her own choice and discretion ; and it may be doubtful whethe 
the common income and the care of a family would in qj 
cases be benefited by the first attempts to earn in which a 
energetic married woman might think proper to engage. Befoy 
a wife and mother can earn her salt, either as a literary hack org 
telegraph clerk or the keeper of a boarding-house, she must spend 
a good many unremunerative hours which might have been ocey. 
pied with real, though non-apparent, profit on the puddings anq 
stockings. In other words, is there any occasion to encourage 
this class of earning wives? As things are, where the necesgj 
arises, as it comes naturally, so it works tolerably well. But the 
tendency of a system which gives the wife a separate income js ty 
encourage her to gain this separate income. The.change contem. 
plated is not in order to secure property already existing, but to 
rovide for property future and contingent. A woman’s fortune 
is one thing, a wife’s earnings another. What is gained on om 
side is lost on the other. The introduction into the labow 
market of another sex must bring down the general yaly 
of labour; and if the married man. finds that his wif 
earns an income at the cost of his own, marriage will lose one of 
its inducements. We are assured daily that marriage is becoming 
less and less possible in our middle classes; is it worth while to 
throw another obstacle in its way by too many attempts to secure 
the independence of wives ? 

The Select Committee find in the United States the grounds 
for their suggestions. They consider that “in countries with 
populations so similar in every respect to that of this country,” 
the same results which have attended the change of the law 
in Canada and the States will follow in this country. But 
is this so? Do we and the Anglo-Americans possess popu- 
lations so similar in every respect? Mr. Hepworth Dixa 
certainly draws a different picture. He tells us that the 
American woman is not a marrying woman, partly for phy- 
sical, partly for moral—perhaps, in truth, from moral as anisi 
from physical—causes. Well, we can hardly say that the 
British woman is not a marrying women. Experience seems 
to go the other way. Or do the Select Committee really wish to 
assimilate the British female to the American female? Is the 
change which they propose dictated by the same feelings which 
have produced the Woman's Rights Conventions and the female 
doctors and lawyers and preachers of Boston, to say nothing of 
the grotesque institutions, polyandrous and polygamous, and 
others which the old Eton Grammar might describe as 

Sunt dubii generis scrobs, serpens, bubo, rudens, grus ? 


To Americanize our married women may be to Americanize the 
sex, and this is an English experiment upon which we may claim 
the right to pause. 

Nor must it be forgotten that there are dangers in the other 
direction. The unprotected wife cursed with a vicious husband is 
not, as we have admitted, a theoretical entity, but the unpn- 
tected husband is a possible contingency. Wives in the lowe 
ranks may develop, indeed they do develop, a hoarding proper 
sity. Picking and stealing and pilfering are qualities which it is 
scarcely desirable to encourage in a married woman. As 7 
the so-called property of married women, it might be difficult to 
distinguish between legitimate earnings and illegitimate embezzle- 
ment from what is no longer to be a common stock ; and after the 
first fervour and flush of connubial bliss is over it might sometimes 
occur to the wife to make a purse with which she may, in the ma- 
turity of life, subsidize a more congenial partner. There are other 
objects than the support of children for which a wife may think it 
convenient to accumulate what will be under her own contrd, 
and her earning of which it would be equally hard to prove or dit 
prove. And in another respect we are invited to take a leap 1 
the dark. Sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. Whens 
wife holds property in her own right she must in all fairnes 
relinquish her present and unchallenged right to maintenance 
from the common stock, if there is to be any common stock 
at all. She will be liable to be taken in execution, in perso 
as well as goods. And what is to come of the marriage te 
when the wife is engaged in Basinghall Street, or when som 
ungallant Commissioner consigns her to a home in Whitecros 
Street? Seven years’ desertion is at present considered 4 
matrimonial death in the case of a deserting husband. What 
to be considered the term in which an injured husband, blessed 
with a bankrupt wife, may contract a new alliance, permanent it 
temporary? A change in the property law as regards marnage 
must necessitate a further extension of divorce ; or must saactiol 
the growth of a new social and not very moral relation, that of 
wives ad hoc. As regards creditors, again; the present law 
settlement, devised as it is with scrupulous care to prevent hus 
bands from making post-nuptial settlements, except under maij 
and very definite safeguards, does not always succeed in 18 
objects. We hear occasionally of millionnaire bankrupts retiriig 
into ease and affluence on the downy couch of settlement which, 
in the days of assumed solvency, they had provided for thet 
affectionate spouses. But it scarcely seems desirable to extel 
this questionable provision. In the change recommended the 
would be nothing to hinder a generous husband from m 
a handsome annual present to his wife, and the more handsom 
as his speculations became more hazardous and. his profits beca® 
less. Who is to stop the genial flow of his lavish affection ? ; 
how diflicult would it be to trace the sources of his wife's ptv 
wealth, and how expensive and uncertain would be the p 
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- 
by which creditors could bring her to account, or, when brought 
to account, compel the married leech to disgorge? The inter- 
sention of the Attorney-General is not unfrequently invoked to 
yent collusion between married folks as regards divorce, and 
that high functionary must have many and additional duties 
thrown upon him in the very probable event of Patus and Arria 
laying their heads together with a view of defrauding creditors. 
As things stand, it is difficult for an insolvent tradesman to make 
away with his property ; but it will not only be easy, but a tempt- 
ation will be offered, to do this, when every married man has at 
‘hand the wife of his bosom, into whose lap he may pour other 
ple’s money. Of course all these difficulties may be foreseen 
y those who propose a change, and the law may obviate them; 
but it will not be avery simple process. Reform perhaps is de- 
sirable; but we agree with the Committee that there remain 
“questions which require more time than they have been able to 
devote to them.” 


LORD CRANWORTH. 


TT seems strange to say of an ex-Chancellor that his life was 
I one of quiet and unobtrusive success. And yet this sums up 
more truly than any other form of words the biography of Lord 
Cranworth. A career commencing in a country a and 
ending on the woolsack, might be expected to be marked by 
events of more than ordinary interest, but in the life of the last of 
the ex-Chancellors whom we have lost, though there was much 
to admire, there was little to astonish, and nothing to regret. No 
d bursts of forensic eloquence are recorded by those who knew 
Fim in his earlier days, nor was his name specially associated with 
any trials of historical interest, or with the great political changes 
which made the fortune of more brilliant, though not more 
sagacious, lawyers. At school and at college his lot was cast 
among men many of whom seemed for the time to throw 
him wholly into the shade. LBickersteth, Pollock, Alderson, 
and Maule had all made their mark while the name of Rolfe was 
known only to his clients and his brethren of the Equity Bar. 
From the time when he took silk his career of success was rapid, 
and he had the strength and the character to justify all that for- 
tune or friends could do for him. A single short Session of Par- 
liament and the possession of a safe seat, rather than any remark- 
able political services, won for him the oilice of Solicitor-General ; 
and on the restoration of his party, after a short sojourn in oppo- 
sition, he was reinstated in his old post. It is always considered 
arather exceptional mark of modesty or prudence when a law- 
oflicer of the Crown condescends to accept a puisne judgeship ; but 
Rolfe wisely estimated his own powers, and trom the day when he 
took his seat as a Baron of the Exchequer, he began to acquire a 
reputation far beyond what he could have achieved by a more pro- 
longed career in Parliament and at the Bar. On the Bench he was 
in the position for which nature intended him, and the essentially 
judicial quality of his mind always enabled him to hold his own 
among colleagues who made the Court of Exchequer of that day 
famous for its subtlety and acuteness. It was a striking proof of 
the versatility of his mind that, coming fresh from the compara- 
tively untechnical atmosphere of the Court of Chancery, he should 
so soon have made his influence felt in a Court where the ex- 
tremest refinements of the then elaborate system of Common Law 
pleading were “fostered with undisguised partiality and marvellous 
ingenuity. ‘The broader views of Baron Rolfe were thus of in finite 
service in modifying the excessive technicality which sometimes 
threatened to sacrifice the interests of suitors to the science of legal 
procedure, During those years the Court of Exchequer was a won- 
derful school of legal precision, and some of the accuracy of exposi- 
tion which distinguished Lord Cranworth’s subsequent judgments 
on the Equity Bench may perhaps have been due to the peculiar 
training which he derived from his position as a puisne Baron. 

It is @ common, but very mistaken, belief that the high re- 
putation which Baron Rolfe enjoyed as a judge dates from 
the memorable trial of the murderer Rush. It would be 
more correct to say that Baron Rolfe’s eminence as a judge 
was the occasion rather than the consequence of his part in 
that remarkable trial. It was known that a criminal of sin- 
gular ferocity and determination, and not inconsiderable ability, 
was about to defend himself on a charge of murder, against 
evidence which was almost overwhelming; and it was generally 
understood at the time that the arrangement, by which the task 
of conducting the trial devolved upon Baron Rolfe, was made 
expressly on account of his peculiar fitness for a duty at once 
80 difficult and delicate. ‘Throughout the protracted investi- 
gation Baron Rolfe was never at fault. In no one instance 
was he wanting either in the consideration called for by a 
prisoner attempting to conduct for himself a hopeless defence, 
or in the firmness which was repeatedly needed to check the 

tic extravagance by which Rush sought to impede the 
Course of the trial, and succeeded only in proving the impos- 
sibility of an theory of his own innocence. The temper and 
the skill disp yed by the judge were universally acknowledged, 
ut the fame of Lord Cranworth rests, and even then resied, 
‘pon higher grounds than the judicious conduct of the trial 
ot a frantic murderer. Baron Rolfe was removed from the 
Court of Exchequer only a short time before the artificial 
system of pleading, which had there been brought to its highest 
perfection, was practically abolished, as too refined an instrument 
tor the use of mankind. The successive Common Law Procedure 
while professing to build on the foundations of the old 


theory, have practically demolished the edifice which Lord Wens- 
leydale and his colleagues had laboured with so much assiduity 
and acumen to rear. The work of destruction was no doubt 
necessitated by the frequent failures of justice occasioned by a 
procedure too subtle to be handled by men less preeminently 
acute than those who had created it; but there are lawyers still 
living who look back with regret upon the time when an argu- 
ment in the Exchequer was as exciting as a game of chess, and 
there are few, even among the opposite school, who are satisfied 
with the rather incongruous result obtained by the inartistic efforts 
of modern law-reformers, 

It was part of the good fortune of Baron Rolfe that he was 
taken from the Common Law Bench before this work of demolition 
commenced ; and even when he first sat as Vice-Chancellor he 
soon made it apparent that his long absence from the scene of his 
earlier labours not disqualitied him for the duties of a 
Judge in Equity. A rapid promotion, first to the Lords Jus- 
tices’ Bench, and shortly afterwards to the Woolsack, gave him 
fresh opportunities of displaying the great judicial qualities 
which were not perhaps sulliciontly appreciated beyond the circle 
of those who practised before him, But the enjoyment of the 
highest dignity of the law brought out his weakness no less than 
his strength. Lord Cranworth, though always a sensible poli- 
tician, had never shone in politics. A Whig by all his associa- 
tions, he had a larger intusion of Conservative caution than 
belonged to many who called themselves Tories. This was not 
the temperament to promise a dazzling career for a Liberal Chan- 
cellor at a time when legal reforms were clamorously demanded. 
Partly from this cause, and partly from political accidents, Lord 
Cranworth’s name is not associated with any great measure of 
Law Reform. The one energetic effort which he made in the 
House of Lords may seem to contradict the estimate we have formed 
of his political temper. The attempt to restore the obsolete practice 
of summoning peers for life was vigorously denounced as revo- 
lutionary by most of the —_ and many of the Whig peers. But 
it was in no sense as a revolutionary step that Lord Cranworth 
proposed it. Although he inevitably failed in answering the 
argument founded on long disuse, Lord Cranworth fully succeeded 
in showing that in his apparently novel project he was really 
walking in the ancient ways. 1¢ was perhaps the very conservatism 
of his mind that made him unwilling to admit that any amount 
of disuse could destroy what had once been an undoubted preroga- 
tive of the Crown. But there was something eminently unpractical 
in the belief that he could silence the opposition of a body 
so wisely jealous of its privileges as the House of Lords by 
any amount of black-letter precedents. The project failed; and 
while the immediate object was secured by the gift of a peerage 
to Lord Wensleydale and the heirs male ot his body, a change in 
the constitution of the House of Lords which would probably meet 
with very general approval still remains to be effected by more 
skilful reformers. rd Cranworth’s reputation will scarcely 
sufier from this want of success in an arena where no one expected 
him to triumph. The one thing that especially distinguished his 

litical career is that he never forgot a iriend or made an enemy. 

erhaps he was too candid and too judicial to succeed in _ 
strife, and his title to fame must be sought elsewhere. ‘To be 
remembered as pre-eminently a courteous gentleman, a sound 
lawyer, and an acute and patient judge, is perhaps better than to 
go down to posterity as a brilliant politician. 


RELIGION IN WORKHOUSES. 


— debates on the Poor Relief Bill have brought into un- 
usuaily distinct relief certain peculiarities which deserve the 
attention of amateurs in human eccentricity. They may be shortly 
described as illustrating the persistence of the mere shadows of 
crotchets after the substantial prejudices which gave them sub- 
stance have evaporated. We are all agreed to sing the praises of 
religious liberty, though the precise meaning of that term may 
be occasionally disputed. Some extreme persons might hold, for 
example, that it was prejudiced even by the existence of an 
Established Church; and that the State should be absolutely 
neutral with regard to all religious doctrines. Lut, apart from such 
questions on which there are real and important divergences of 
opinion, we at least agree that every one should be free to adopt any 
creed he pleases, and be subject to no sort of legal coercion in con- 
sequence. Unfortunately, when we say that an opinion is universal, 
we do not include amongst its supporters the authorities of 
workhouses. When the contrary is not expressly asserted, they 
are understood to be an exception to any phrase about the spread 
of new ideas. It is therefore only natural that they should be 
accused, rightly or wrongly, of endeavouring to use their legal 
authority tor a little private proselytism, and to snatch a few 
infants by something like force from the devouring jaws of the 
Scarlet Lady. They regard with extreme suspicion the advance of 
a Roman Catholic priest into the little fold for which they care 
so tenderly. If, however, our paupers could enjoy, in addition to 
their other luxuries, an abundant supply of good Evangelical 
doctrine and an exclusion of all adulterated commodities, work- 
houses would be too much like heaven. Even guardians, therefore, 
should admit what all sensible persons would agree in demanding, 
that the poor of any creed should be permitted to receive the 
visits of their own ministers. A workhouse has already enough 
duties to discharge, and finds difficulty enough in discharging 
them tolerably well, not wantonly to court the intrusion of reli- 
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gious controversies. If to the other prejudices of which they are 
naturally the object is to be added the prejudice arising from a 
peculiarly mean kind of ——— they would be in danger of 
very sweeping reforms. The proposal, then, to admit the visits of 
any religious teacher to those who believe in him seems to be most 
modest and palpably desirable. We should at first sight be only 
too glad that a pauper should have any rags or tatters of a creed 
hanging about him, and any desire to see anybody who can stimu- 
late any sparks of religious emotion. 

But there are gentlemen whose perception is far keener than 
ordinary mortals can imagine. We know how Sancho Panza’s 
relatives discovered the smack of leather and of iron in a bottle 
of wine, and were justitied long alterwards by the discover, 
of a key fastened to a thong at the bottom of the cask 
from which it had been drawn. Even so, Mr. Whalley 
has a nose of supernatural keenness for a Jesuit, and could 
detect the darkest Ultramontane designs under this apparently 
harmless measure. It requires indeed considerable atteution to 
discover precisely the evils against which he would guard. 
Neither he nor any one else, so far as we can discover, would 
object to a pauper who had grown old in superstition receiving 
the visits of his priest or pastor. It is felt that an adult, who has 
put himself down as belonging to any sect, may, if he chooses, 
receive such spiritual instruction as seems good to him without 
let or hindrance. A child, again, of tender years must of course 
accept the religious teaching preferred by his parents, supposing 
that he has any discoverable parents. But there is a more delicate 
question behind. Suppose that a religious teacher of any per- 
suasion should insist upon visiting some pauper of his own sect 
(for the proposal is limited to admitting clergymen to paupers of 
their own persuasion), and should persist in visiting him in spite of 
his repugnance. Would not that be a case of intolerable oppression, 
and open the door to all manner of Jesuits, and Ultramontanes, 
and bugbears of every variety? The difliculty does not seem to 
be superhuman. If 2 man has inscribed himself as a Noman 
Catholic, it does not appexr to be very hard that a priest should 
be allowed to visit him. We presume that he has perfect freedom 
of choice in selecting his creed. ‘There is nothing to justily that 
remarkable practice which was illustrated the other day in 
Treland, when an unlucky convict was ordered by the Governor 
to choose a religion within twenty-four hours. A pauper might 
inscribe himself as a secularist or a positivist, or as a member of 
any one of the infinitesimal sects of unbelievers whose names are 
to be found in a religions census. He might even, like the 
celebrated Davie Deaus, declare that he belonged to a Church of 
which he was the only true member in the world. But, assuming 
that he has voluntarily announced his acceptance of a certain 
creed, there is surely no hardship in the priests of that creed 
having a right to visit him. According to our own experience, 
it is only too easy to get rid of a clergyman if you dislike 
him. <A very little passive opposition is sufficient to send 
him to more promising fields of jabour. There is a hardship in 
being debarred from spiritual assistance when you require it, but 
the hardship of having it offered when you don’t want it is singu- 
larly minute, especially to persons who would in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred be only too glad of finding a sympathizing and 
probably a charitable gentleman, of respectable position, with 
whom to hold a few minutes’ conversation. The one crabbed 
pauper out of the hundred might surely repel such a person with- 
out legislative interfevence, if he chose. However, the British 
Parliament has so tender a care for his interests that he has now 
a legal right to object to more than a single visit. We may 
sleep in our beds without fearing that a Roman Catholic pauper 
will have two interviews with a priest if he only wants one. The 
relief to Mr. Whalley’s mind will of course be inexpressible. 

It is, however, another case which strikes him with more 
terror. There is a dilliculty about fixing the age at which this 
inestimable privilege will be enjoyed. A child of six, for 
example, is evidently too young to be allowed to reject a religious 
teacher. Even Mr. Whalley feels that the extremely youthful 
sinner would probably decline to be visited, not from any in- 
cipient objection to priestly tyranny, but from a desire to devote 
is whole energy to the manufacture of mud pies, or sueh modifi- 
cution of that game as is permissible in workhouses. How are we 
to determine the period at which, for this purpose, he is to gain 
his majority? Atter considerable discussion it was decided that 
ut fourteen, instead of twelve, as originally suggested, the youth- 
ful pauper may decline the honour of more than one visit from his 
spiritual adviser. The principal argument seems to have been 
the assertion of Mr. Maclaren that many Scotch lads at the age of 
twelve would be able to puzzle adults in theological discus- 
sions. It would be interesting to meet some of these intelli- 
gent lads whose precocious wisdom is able to perplex the 
trained acuteness ot a priest as to the authority, in matters of 
faith, of the Church or the Bible. If anything, the argument 
seems to make the other way ; for if the Scotch youth is so pre- 
maturely skilled in controversy, it is a pity that their own clergy 
should not have every chance of receiving enlightenment at the 
bands of these youthtul instructors. If they have taught a child 
so skilfully that at fourteen he is able to become independent of 
his own instructors, surely they should reap the benefit of the 
seed they have sown. It is not the children, but the ministers, 
who will lose by the prohibition of sitting at the feet of their own 
scholars. We would, however, recommend to Mr. Maclaren an 
instructive story in one of M. About's last novels. A lady wishes 
to confute an infidel out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, as 


is so frequently done in religious publications. For that p 

she conironts him with two scholars from a convent, who have 

been trained in theology as skilfully as any Scotch children 

ean be indoctrinated in their catechism. Somehow, when the 

experiment is practically tried, it does not precisely answer, ang 

the cut-and-dried sentences learnt by the innocents did not 
uite meet the perplexities felt by the full-grown infide), 

e fear that, as a rule, the mind is scarcely ripe enough 
even at fourteen to secure a thoroughly trustworthy judgment 
on theological matters, and the number of English paupers who 
at that tender age can confute their own teachers might 
probably be counted without straining even pauper powers of 
arithmetic. On the other hand, the number of those who do 
not know the name of Ged, and have never heard the name of 
Queen Victoria, is generally said by educational commissioners to 
be considerable. We can ouly hope that the Pour-Law Board 
will conscientiously exercise the power it has received of deter. 
mining to which of these classes any given pauper belongs, It 
can hardly be a very difficult task in most instances. 

Our paupers may thus rejoice in the possession of safeguards 
against the very possibility of even the shadow of religious aunoy- 
ance for which some other classes might be grateful. Not only 
they receive the visits of the clergy of any persuasion they prefer, 
but they need only receive the visit of any clergyman once. The 
may enjoy the privilege of saying “ Not at home ” to a parson, with 
more emphasis than they could in their own houses. There is 
only one ayenue by which the insidious devotees of priesth 
tyranny may still contrive to insinuate themselves into a British 
workhouse. It is universally agreed that children below the 
magic age of fourteen are to be brought up in the creed selected 
by their parents. But what if they have been deserted by their 
parents? To this Mr. Newdegate was auxious to reply that they 
should be brought up in the religion of the State. The proposition 
was rejected in favour of the rule that they should still be educated 
in the creed of their parents; and the advantage of this principle, 
as avoiding theological heartburnings and temptations to prosely- 
tize, is too obvious to be enforced. The only question still remaining 
appears to be the fate of deserted children whose parents are un- 
known. Mr. Villiers asserts that this has been found to give rise 
to no difficulties in practice. The answer may be satisfactory, but 
we should have thought that the gentlemen engaged in such an 
argument would have scorned any appeals to practice. They 
had a right, from a mere regard to harmony, to cavil on the 
ninth part of a hair, Even if it had been proved that no such 
cases ever occurred, it would still be impossible to say that they 
might not oceur; and so fine a chance of carrying on an argument 
should not have been thoughtlessly thrown away. How are we 
to know that a geutleman really sticks to his principles unless he 
struggles for their recognition even in cases where they make no 
practical difference whatever? If no other conclusion were 
reached, it would at least give a chance of insulting somebody, 
which is always agreeable to a thoroughpaced controversialist. 

The proviso which protects the rights of — from the age 
of fourteen would be absurd enough if it were likely to be put m 
practice. But we may safely anticipate that very few persons 
who are taking their ease in their workhouse will be anxious to 
reject the visits of the clergyman of their creed. Probably they 
will be only too glad to see him, and the practical advantage of 
allowing his visits will not be in practice nullitied by the elabo- 
rate precautions against a barely conceivable abuse. ‘The only real 
gain from the discussion will be the additional illustration of a 
state of mind which we may hope will rapidly be 
amongst the curiosities of the past. 


THE VICTORY OF THE MARROW-BONE AND CLEAVER. 
SYSTEM of opposition as selfish and perverse as any which 
this year has witnessed—and that is saying much—has suc- 

eceded in defeating, or at least postponing, the Bill for establishing 
a separate market for foreign cattle. Once more a well-organiz 
corporate interest—to wit, the London butchers—aided by a rail- 
way and dock company, and though last, not least, by the Hebrew 
salesmen and jobbers who, whether as usurers, dealers in old clothes, 
or cattle-jobbers, seem destined to avenge all the wrongs of their 
race, have gained a victory, not only over the farmer and provil- 
cial grazier, but over all the consumers of meat within the metro- 
olitan area, whether rich or poor. If the Premier had taken the 

ill in hand from the first, it is fair to suppose that it would net 

have hung fire at the last moment by reason of the breakdown ™ 
financial arrangements. The members who are supposed to repre- 
sent the butchers’ interests have exhibited more dexterity and 
perseverance than foresight or honesty. That the parties cou- 
cerned in the opposition have acted severally in their own m- 
terests is but in accordance with human nature; still this % 
not a circumstance which demands any special consideration 2 
dealing with it. For the sake of some few of the electors of 
the City of London or the Tower Hamlets, it seems hardly 
worth while to hazard the meat supply of the whole country; 
and to enable butchers to continue to fleece their customers 
is a poor reason for a line of conduct which has undou 

jeopardized a good many votes for the Liberal party. Bvet 
compact bodies of enraged butchers, armed with the weapons 
of their trade, would not perhaps be able to imperil the future 
return of Mr. Goschen, or even of Mr. Ayrton; but the a 
who justly feel themselves aggrieved, and the Aberdeep 
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No ziers, will not improbably influence the elections 
favourably for the Conservative party. The opponents of the Bill 
may or may not like to give more for butcher's meat than would 
be either asked or obtained if the monopoly were broken up; but 
though they loudly and persistently declared that a new and 
separate market would raise prices, they carefully abstained from 
giving any reason for their statement. If they had said candidly 
and exactly what they thought, it would probably have been 
something of this kind:—* We know that any change, or any 
measure, however irrelevant to the matter, will be seized upon 
the butchers as a reason for asking a penny or twopence more 
lb, A good harvest or a bad harvest, a large root crop ora 
ficiency in turnips, dry weather or wet weather, the cattle- 
ue come or the cattle-plague gone, a large supply or a short 
supply of beasts—any and all of these causes have served as an 
excuse, and will do so again, and a separate market would be 
vely assigned as an unanswerable argument why we should 

y more for English beef and mutton from Islington.” And the 
oven would try this plan undoubtedly; but the essential 
merit of the measure just withdrawn was that it would have 
rendered this artificial bolstering up of prices almost impossible 
for any length of time. . 

That we may not be accused of exaggeration, we will just recall 
one or two little matters which should not be forgotten. The 
butchers raised prices as high as they dared when the cattle-plague 
began, and they keep them at the same point now that it has gone, 
giving them, if anything, a turn higher. There were this week twice 
as many head of foreign cattle in the market as in the corresponding 
week last year, but prices did not full on that account. The supply 
of all kinds of cattle was of inferior quality; this is, as has oad 
often pointed out, the result of placing the farmer wholly at the 
mercy of the butcher, and so long as the cordon continues, inferior 
cattle will be sent to the London market. But though this was so, the 
supply altogether was larger than it has been for some time. 
Wist was the consequence—prices wentdown? Not at all; meat 
was 2d, a stone dearer than the Thursday before. Again, a 
favourite argument is that some witnesses gave evidence that if 
they had the option to sell their cattle at Islington, or send them 
elsewhere out of the metropolis if they could not get the price they 
asked, they would realize 2/. per head more in a general way for 
their stock ; and this sounds rather alarming. As about this 2/. 
some misconception exists, we will endeavour to throw a little 
light on it. The graziers and farmers—those especially of Aber- 
deen and Ayrshire, who were during the plague the main purveyors 
for the London meat market—atlirm unanimously that since the 
regulations have been in force whereby London exclusively is 
made an infected district which no beast may leave alive, they 
receive 2/. less than before for each beast from the London 
butchers, London being a kind of cul de sac presided over by 
butchers and jobbers. ‘This the grazier would not so much mind if 
the retail price were lowered in proportion, because he is well aware 
that cheap meat means large consumption, and that he can afford 
to sell his beasts for half profits provided he can dispose of twice 
as many. But, in point of fact, what does he see? Why, that 
the retail price in London is exactly what it was before. It 
is the butcher who saves this 2/. He gives 3/. or sl. or 72. 
as the case may be, fur what formerly he gave 5/, 71, or 9, 
asking and obtaining from his customers the same {full rates as 
before. These 2/. are thus traced into his pocket; but we defy 
the keenest inspector to trace them any further, and this money 
and who shall have it is the key to the whole affair. The grazier 
desires that, if he lowers his prices, he should have a larger sale; 
the butcher loves high prices and small trouble; the London con- 
sumer stands aghast at his weekly meat-bills; the poor are help- 
less and ignorant, and their cause is betrayed by those who 
Professedly are their friends. If the importation of foreign cattle 
Were stopped entirely, the Scotch or English grazier would no 
doubt retuse to supply until he could obtain the 2/. which, in the 
end, the butcher would be forced to recoup, but this would not 

efit the consumer. But, by offering proper wharf accommo- 
on, lairs, grazing and quarantine grounds, to foreign cattle- 
dealers, and perfect liberty of locomotion and sale, as well as 
Security against infection to the good and healthy stock of our 
@ dealers, there would be at once a breakdown of mo- 
wea and the establishment of an active competition. This 
we make the butchers our servants instead of our masters, 
88 has too long been the case, and the 2/. in dispute would be 
Tepresented by a genexal reduction in the price of meat. This is, 
80 far as a careful investigation of evidence has led us, a complete 
y of the extra 2/. per beast which has been paiaded as the 

Most formidable of arguments. And yet we are asked to believe 
the butchers so dislike high prices that, out of love to hun- 

sty humanity, they would spend money out of their own pockets 
‘0 print tracts and fee counsel, in order to keep down or lower the 
Sele meat! Itisa maxim with the police that, whenever a 
or what is technically termed “a plant,’ has been planned 
hesmitted, you must look for the culprits among those who 
ve or would have benefited by its success. And we own that, 
#800 as we beheld the zeal of the butchers in scotching this 
ul, the loudness of their professions, the generosity of their con- 
when we heard how much they feared that the poor 

Would be starved for lack of offal, and the stomachs of the rich 
on ted by the consuming of inferior meat—we did immediately 
the Bil 4 suspicion of their motives and a prejudice in favour of 


The truth is there is little use in crying “ Peace, peace,” when | 


there is no peace or likelihood of it. Even while the Bill was 
being withdrawn, accounts were received of fresh outbreaks of 
the plague within three or four days’ distance of our own shores. 
Mr. Stuart Mill very properly observed, that in all future regula- 
tions it would be right to proscribe not only infected countries, 
but all others which were used as a line of communication from 
such countries. The relaxations which have just been granted b 
order of the Privy Council go quite as far as can be done wi 
safety, perhaps farther ; and if the plague is reimported, the reckon- 
ing of the agricultural interest, and the English people generally, 
with Messrs. Gibson, Ayrton, and others, will be a rather heavy 
one. As it is, no cattle can leave the metropolitan area until after 
all kinds of formalities and many weeks of waiting, nor can one 
be moved in any direction for more than 600 yards without a 
licence ; and, altogether, the inconvenience and trouble of transit 
are so enormous and prolonged that we imagine few country 
salesmen will avail themselves of the new orders, We repeat it, 
that it does seem hard that, in order to protect one twenty-sixth 
part of our whole cattle supply (ze. the foreign), our own un- 
deniably healthy and superior stock should be thus branded, 
and consumers and farmers alike be inconvenienced and plun- 
dered for the sake of the London butcher interest. The extortion 
of which these persons have been guilty has been repeatedly ex- 
posed, They may be a very estimable and disinterested body 
of men, but those who will take the trouble to read the evidence 
of some of them at pp. 160-161, and the comment thereon by the 
Vommittee (p. 167) in the Report of 1866, on the meat trade, will 
be slow to credit them all with that character. The truth is, the 
whole history of the cattle-plague visitation, from the first moment 
to this day, has been one long melancholy illustration of the 
defects of the Anglo-Saxon nature—arrogant incredulity, sudden 
panic, amazing superstition and faith in quackery, then a good 
deal of jobbing, and a display of every kind of extortion and over- 
reaching. The labowss of the Cattle Plague Commission were 
most successful; there we had men eminent in science, of esta- 
blished character, unlikely to be biassed either by butchers, job- 
bers, or electors, and personally anxious to sustain chair professional 
reputations. They examined witnesses, perused reports and docu- 
ments furnished by the authorities of almost all Kuropean coun- 
tries; their three reports will be the text-book of future veterinary 
science, and are exhaustive of the subject of the plague. When 
we ask what is the practical result of this outlay and trouble, 
we are forced to admit that it is temporary and inadequate. 
“ We recommend,” they say, “that with regard to the future, 
foreign cattle should be slaughtered at the port of disembark- 
ation; that good landing-places, lairs, and sheds, in which 
the cattle may be properly housed, tended, and inspected, should 
at once be constructed at the ports where cattle arrive... It 
is now the time to carry out fully and permanently the changes 
required in the mode in which meat is supplied to our large towns.” 
Yet the first time that a measure is introduced in accordance 
with these suggestions, and which would at any rate have 
served as the commencement of progress to a better state of things, 
a small knot of noisy and unscrupuious persons has had power to 
defeat it; and the “ marrow-bone and cleaver” party are, as well 
they may be, jubilant and sanguine over their prospective harvest. 
Of the average Englishman it has well been said, “ To-day and to- 
morrow is all he looks to; yesterday he cares not for, it is past 
and gore.” He despises science, and men of science, and now 
and then gets punished accordingly. 


MADLLE. SCHNEIDER. 


T speaks volumes for Madlle. Schneijer’s popularity that it 
should have made such a piece as La Belle Héléne not merely 
float—that would have been remarkable enough—but actually 
achieve a great success. This is truly a triumph of histrionic 
genius. Any cook, says Valentine in L’Avare, can make a good 
dinuer with materials; the real artist is he who makes it with- 
out, and certainly the proverbial feat of getting soup out of a 
nettle is nothing to Madlle. Schneider’s achievement of getting a 
popular opera out of La Belle Héléne. When you have admitied 
that the music, though very flimsy and essentially second-class, is 
of that light, airy, catching kind which Providence seems speci- 
ally to have provided for a fashionable after-dinner audience, you 
have said almost all there is to say in the piece’s favour. Deficient 
throughout in humour and interest, sometimes indeed becoming so 
tedious that wholesale cutting aud pruning is required to make it 
endurable—at least by an English audience—it hangs painfully 
from the first scene to the last. ‘The author has not even taken 
the trouble to work the easy and prolific vein of humour which 
the character of the piece naturally opens for him. None but 
a very feeble writer need be at a loss for fun if he has no 
scruple about vulgarizing and ridiculing themes which all our 
earliest associations lead us to respect as sacred or sublime. 
A never-failing fund of that incongruity which is so essen- 
tial a part of humour can be got by the simple of 
bringing such themes down to the low level of commonplace 
every-day life, and the greater their sacredness or sublimity the 
easier the trick. In the Ingoldsby Legends, for instance, much of 
the broadest, if not exactly the best, humour is got by 
saints and devils talk and act like very ordinary personages 
the present day. The more one respects St. Peter and his office 
as keeper of the keys of Paradise, the more difficult one finds it to 
resist a laugh at the absurdity of having him introduced grumbling, 
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like a hall-porter, at the annoyance of “runaway rings.” But 
the trick is so easy, and involves co unworthy and undignified a 
sacrifice, that its only possible excuse is that it should provide 
plenty of genuine fun. If we are to sin, the sin should be a 
leasant one; it is inexcusable folly to be both vicious and dull. 
Tf we are to sit and laugh with the author of La Belle Héléene 
at the coarsest caricature and vulgarization of a story ennobled by 
the world-wide veneration of centuries, at the “King of Men” 
dancing the cancan, or Ajax of the seven-fold shield tumbling 
about with a red nose like a Christmas clown, let us at least have 
the wages of our iniquity, the necessary compensation for our loss of 
self-respect, in a hearty laugh. But M. Offenbach, perhaps because 
unconscious of the degradation, is at no pains whatever to atone for 
it. That, like nearly all his brother dramatists in Paris, as a class 
the wittiest and most unscrupulous of modern writers, he thoroughly 
understands the trick which we have described, is obvious from 
the fun which he gets out of Calchas’ difficulties with the stage- 
thunder used for declaring the oracles of Zeus, and from a few 
similar passages. But he rarely takes this trouble, evidently con- 
sidering it easier to put red on Ajax’s nose and make him act 
like any ordinary butloon, than to take special advantage of all 
that we associate with the character. And as rouge on the nose 
of Ajax is not necessarily more laughter-moving than rouge on 
any other nose, the degradation of the character excites not 
merriment, but disgust. 
It is indeed a triumph of genius to make such a “ comic opera” 
a great success, and even Madlle. Schneider's popularity has 
scarcely sufficed to pass the piece off on an English audience. 
Considering her extraordinary reputation, and as compared with 
La Grande Duchesse, La Belle Helene has proved at St. James’s 
almost a failure. It is of course only fair to the actress to 
remember that the supposed secret of her success, her un- 
rivalled power of impropriety, is by the prudery of an English 
audience denied fair play. If a tithe of what one is told 
of her daring flights in Za Belle Hélene at Paris—and from 
our own experience of her Graxde Duchesse there we are quite 
prepared to believe all that is told—it would not be easy to find a 
more conspicuous and cruel instance of “genius bound” than 
Madlle. Schneider at the St. James’s Theatre. It is hard to think 
that wn actress who is nothing if not improper should be deprived 
by Puritanical bigotry and insular barbarism of her natural right 
to wear a diaphanous dress, to dance the cancan, and do what 
she likes with even her own legs, hands, and eyes—to say nothing 
of those of the actor who happens to be nearest her. But still, 
fetter genius as you may, it will somehow show itself through 
its chains, and Madlle. Schneider thoroughly deserves the praise 
of making more than most women could hope to make of what 
few proprietary rights, as a free and easy actress, in her own limbs 
and those of her neighbours, our national prejudice has left her. 
Not that we can ourselves discover in her Belle Héléne, as acted at 
St. James’s, anything like the impropriety which nearly all the critics 
have ascribed to it; and at the risk of being considered either as 
audaciously free-thinking as the lady herself, or, worse still, inhu- 
manly innocent, we must confess that much that has been written 
on this point seems to us, in the expressive language of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, the merest “fudge.” The critics have cither been 
tickling the pharisaical self-complacency of the British Philistine 
by showing him how much more moral he and his well-conducted 
newspapers are than those wicked French; or else, having heard 
of, or perhaps seen, Madlle. Schneider’s unfettered feats of arms 
and legs in Paris, they went to see her at St. James's with a 
foregone conclusion; or, more probably still, they confounded 
her sins and transgressions of good taste with those of the 
iece. This, no doubt, is about as improper and atrociously 
rench—in the worst sense of the word—as any piece very 
well could be. To say that much of the interest, such as it 
is, turns upon adultery, much of the fun upon cuckoldry, much 
ot the “bustle” upon the genial free-and-easy fraternization 
of priests, warriors, statesmen, princesses, and courtesans, may 
sound rather strong condemnation to Iinglish ears, but is, 
after all, saying little more than that the piece is essentially 
French, and only what the admirer and frequenter of Parisian 
plays has a right to expect. If La Belle Hélene stopped here, it 
would be mere Engiish prudery to complain. But much of it 
out-herods Herod. lHelen’s now humorous, now pathetic 
references to her feathered papa, though cruelly curtailed and 
sacrificed to conciliate an English audience, and the conspicuous 
use of the painting which illustrates Dr. Lempriére’s graceful 
legend, are worse than French, in any sense of the word. They 
are worthy of the stage satirized by Juvenal, when, molii Ledam 
saltante Bathyllo, Roman ladies of rank gave way to indescribable 
ecstasies. In common charity and decency one is bound to believe 
that, in England at any rate, such things are tolerated because 
there are so few by whom they are understood. And perhaps 
the same charitable supposition applies to such bits of by-play 
as the manipulation of Menelaus’ laurel-crown, or the significant 
gesture of Bacchis as she is ushering Paris into the presence 
of Helen. No English lady or English woman of any self- 
respect would, we believe, sit through a piece flavoured with 
delicacies of this description, if she knew what they meant. 
But, nevertheless, it is not fair to saddle the impropriety of the 
= upon the shoulders of the actress merely because they 
appen to be invitingly broad. If there be any truth in the 
stories one hears of virtuous duchesses leaving the performance 
half-finished in indignant disgust at Madlle. Schneider's indeli- 
cacy—and it is gratifying to find that the popular mind still 


believes in the existence of a virtuous duchess—either these out. 
raged ladies were more chaste than logical, or else we must our. 
selves be distressingly innocent. We certainly went to S 
James's most anxious to study the problem of the great Schneider's 
marvellous success, considering it a curious and instructive sign 
of the times, and fully a to watch most carefully—gs 
some one says, “with a blush and a good opera-glass ”—eye 
improper look, word, and gesture that came from her, W, 
venture to assert, though with all becoming diflidence, that 
not a single wink or wicked glance escaped us. And, at the 
end of the play, we came to the conclusion— rather reluctantly, 
inasmuch as it greatly increased the difficulty of the problem to 
be solved—that, although the piece itself compelled the actres 
to do a good deal more in the way of ogling, embracing, 
and hand-squeezing than an average husband would exactly like 
his wife to go through (at least with any man but himself), 
there was nothing in the mere doing of it so very atrocious 
or peculiarly Schneiderian. On the contrary, it seemed to ug 
that Madlle. Schneider often proved herself as merciful gg 
she is great, and sacrificed some of the most tempting o 
tunities for shocking any virtuous duchess in the audience, ‘This 
forbearance was strikingly displayed during the scene in which 
Paris gains admission into Helen’s bedroom when she is sleeping, 
and she mistakes, or professes to mistake, him for a dream, 4 
more ingenious opening for just permissible impropriety was 
perhaps never hit upon, even by Parisian playwright. The 
strictest moralist would find it hard to assign an exact limit to 
the liberties which the chastest of wives and most decorous of 
actresses might take with, or permit from, a dream. But from an 
author writing specially for an actress with Madlle. Schneider's 
courage and forty-dollymop power of melting, languishing, pawing, 
and sprawling herself all over an admirer, the idea amounted to 
inspiration. And when we think that Madlle. Schneider delibe- 
rately forewent this wondrous opportunity, and, if we remember 
rightly, scarcely bestowed one caress upon the phantom Paris, we 
feel that the self-sacrifice is positively sublime. One can only 
hope that she will soon be able to compensate herself, and again 
do M. Offenbach justice before an appreciative audience, 

But if her acting at St. James's is really not so very improper, 
wherein lies its great charm? What has made society ge mad 
about her, and turned the heads of our princes and nobles? The 
problem is, we confess, beyond our grasp; and if we venture to 
hazard a few remarks on it, it is only as children playing with a 
pebble or two, while a great ocean of Schneiderism lies unex- 
plored before us. ‘The worst part, indeed the essential and 
crowning characteristic, of her acting seems to us, not its impro- 
priety, but its startling vulgarity and—speaking artistically, not 
moral] y—its conspicuous coarseness. In the way of vulgarity there 
seems nothing from which Madlle. Schneider shrinks. She is 
ready to kick out “ahind and afore” at a man, to punch him 
playfully in the stomach, to tumble over him, or let him tumble 
over her—to do anything, in short, which she thinks will raise a 
laugh. Nor do we remember to have ever seen an actress 
who, in all her movements and attitudes, was more eminently 
bourgeoise. Considering that in La Belle Hélene she is playing 
the part of a famous beauty and queen, it is marvellous 
how completely she contrives to escape the slightest suspicion of 
refinement or dignity. Everything Helen does, from moving across 
the stage to making love, she does with the air and manner of & 
milliner in a court-dress. ‘The only class of characters which we 
can fancy Madlle. Schneider really suiting or excelling in is that 
played so well by Mrs. Charles Mathews, in which some cook or 
housemaid suddenly becomes a countess, and does not know how 
to carry off her novel position. Madlle. Schneider’s coarseness as 
an artist is scarcely less remarkable. Her notion, for instance, ‘ 
betraying “emotion,” when she first sees the handsome Paris, 
is to give the sort of stage start backwards, with the corre- 
sponding rush forwards, that a third-rate tragedy-queen at & 
= theatre gives at discovering the strawberry-mark of her 
ong-lost son. When Paris is laying vigorous siege to her, 
and she is reluctantly resisting him, her way of indicating the 
mental struggle supposed to be going on between duty and in- 
clination is to keep on covering up her bosom, as if he were try- 
ing to strip her of rather more than her virtue, and to contort her 
limbs and writhe her body about in a fashion far more sugges 
tive of stomachic spasms or severe indigestion than of any men 
emotion of which we ever heard. Her acting is, in fact, always of 
the body, bodily, always thoroughly animal and physical. No- 
thing could be more illustrative of this, or more generally charac- 
teristic of her whole style, than her utter misconception, or perhaps 
deliberate perversion, of the character assigned her. ‘Trashy as 18 
M. Offenbach’s piece as a whole, his Helen rises above the sur- 
rounding level of buffoonery and low burlesque. His conception 
is not altogether unworthy of the Helen drawn by Ovid, no } 
judge of womankind, who begins her letter to Paris by angrily 
upbraiding him for daring to write to her, and finishes it by hinting 
at where they can most safely meet. ‘There is a touch of 
comedy about the arch half-conscious way in which La Belle 
Héléne excuses to herself her passion for Paris by attributing 
it to “la futalité” and to her parentage ; and though it 1s clear 
from the first that she has made up her mind to surrender 
besieged with suflicient vigour, and to throw all the blame upo™ 
Venus, she yet contrives, with a quaintly feminine mixture : 
virtue and caprice, to keep her very ardent admirer a month . 
bay. She is like Byron’s Julia, who, “ vowing I will ne'er consent, 
consented.” Under Madlle. Schneider’s coarse treatment 
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“able play of character entirely di a is replaced b 
of character entirely disappears, and is replaced by 
unpleasantly ont physical. The only 
feeling that she appears to have about Paris is the wish to get 

enough to him, when her husband is not looking, to paw and 
be pawed, while she is always so melting and languishing that 
poor M. Offenbach’s thirty days’ siege becomes supremely ridi- 
qulous. No moralist or admirer of female virtue would like to 
Jeave her in danger for as many minutes. To sum up and have 
done with this wearisome list of her artistic shortcomings, she is, 
for so successful an actress, decidedly deficient as a singer, in both 
execution and voice. 

To balance all these grave defects, we can ourselves discover 

infully few merits; but of these, such as they are, we gladly 
give Madlle. Schneider the full benefit. In the first place, she looks 
pretty on the stage, and her charms are of the kind which men 

eciate most who have well dined and well drunk. She has an 
easy, Tollicking, good-humoured way of moving about the stage, 
by no means dignified, but nevertheless very taking, perhaps 
because it is so amusingly unprofessional. She possesses in a rare 
degree that most useful faculty on the stage of appearing herself 
heartily to enjoy her own fun, to seize the joke as if it had just 
freshly dawned upon her, and accordingly her laugh makes others 
h with her. No actress better understands, or makes freer 
use of, the “language of the eye,” and she is consummate mistress 
of amorous expression, at least in its physical varieties. This 
last gift, and generally her physical style of acting, gives her the 
merit—often a considerable one to the princely and patrician 
intellect—of being never for a moment unintelligible. Like the 
tipsy husband of Locksley Hall, she is always dreadfully “ easy to 
understand.” We must not omit to say that her jewels are 
declared to be among the best in Europe; and last, but perhaps 
test merit of ail, she has the charm which so endeared 
Rawdon Crawley to his Bohemian old aunt. It is her rare 
fortune to be generally thought, whether rightly or wrongly we 
need not consider, as “most delightfully wicked.” Almost 
one finds something fascinating about wickedness in 
diamonds. The plainest and quietest people feel it a privilege to 
have a good stare at a woman from whose every jewel there hangs 
anaughty tale. 

“These be thy gods, O Israel,” or rather, O princes and nobles 
of Israel, for, malting due allowance for the strong imitative in- 
stincts of the British snob, we do uot think that Madlle. Schneider 
has found much favour with the non-aristocratic portion of the 
community. But it is not pleasant to reflect that those who ought 
to guide the national taste in all social matters have done their 
utmost to place a Schneider upon the highest pinnacle of dramatic 
fame. Great as their influence upon the public is—for how is 
an average English commoner to believe in the Mae ng or 
inferiority of what princes and dukes applaud ?—this was, hap- 
ily, more than even they could accomplish. But, as “ An Actress,” 
ma spirited, admirably-written letter to a contemporary, bitterly 
complained, the attempt is not more discreditable to them than 
itis injurious and discouraging to the dramatic art of which they 
are supposed to be especially the patrons. Let any one imagine 
what would be the condition of the English stage if Madlle. 
Schneider’s illustrious patronage and brilliant success made her 
& favourite model! The picture is enough to try one’s faith, if it 
benot penal to hint at so dreadful and un-English a heresy, in 
the good sense and good taste even of princes and dukes, 


REVIEWS. 


THE WORLD AS DYNAMICAL AND IMMATERIAL, AND 
THE NATURE OF PERCEPTION.* 


T= continuous supply of books and pamphlets treating the 
most abstract questions of philosophy is very surprising. We 
ae told most emphatically that metaphysics are universally dis- 
tredited, that the positive philosophy has suppressed psychology, 
physiology and chemistry have banished from literature those 
cloud-constructed chimeras which wrapped Germany in mist in 
egelian times. Yet at the very moment when these assertions 
we being most eagerly made and repeated, editors’ tables are 
groaming under a heavier issue of philosophical books than at any 
fomer time during the last hundred years. Were it not for the 
merciful interposition of publishers, who not only object to being 
Tuned themselves, but sometimes even judiciously interpose 
tween an author and publication at his own cost, the mass 
Would be still greater than it is. For a parallel we should have 
to go back to the first forty years of the preceding century. At 
time Locke’s Essay, and the controversy between Newton 
and Leibnitz, had awakeued a wide-spread interest in the problems 
iuating to the nature of Matter, Creation, and the First Cause. 
be discussion on the nature and attributes of God overflowed the 
pe and invaded the periodicals of the day. The leading poet 
f the age cast his principal poem into the form of an Essay on 
~on man in his relation to “the eternal order.” 

This prolific yield of speculation is aw fond due to that very 
wth of physical science which we were told would altogether 
drench speculation. And it is due to it, not in the way of reaction 
ha it, but of completion and continuation of it. For the fact 

t, though metaphysics and physics are distinct parts of 
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human knowledge, the line of demarcation between them is not 
easy to draw. ‘There are certain considerations in physics u 
which it is impossible to enter without employing terms which 
it belongs to metaphysics to define. The “unity of physical forces,” 
e.g.,is a problem which is increasingly tending to occupy the 
attention of the scientific world. Is this problem a question of 
physics or metaphysics? The answer will probably be, Uf physics, 
of course. Be it so. But then we must say that there is a certain 
corner of physical philosophy which deals with things which can 
be neither seen nor handled nor heard nor smelt. In other 
words, the terms “ force ” and “ matter” are not names of things, 
but names of notions—notions which we assume in order that we 
may think rationally about things. Whether these notions have 
intelligible existence, and are, in school language, entia rationis, or 
| are pure creations of our imagination, or we are, as the Kantists 
say, compelled to think them, the force of our argument remains 
the same. If these notions are = & images, the science 
founded on their assumption is unreal. t then physics are in 
certain portions as unreal as metaphysics. 

We are in the habit of quizzing the verbal quibbling of the 
schoolmen who spent three hundred years in debating the question 
of nominalism and realism, and left it “ unsettled.” It may be as 
well to remark the fact that, in the year of science 1868, we find 
the discussion of the identical problem as keenly carried on as 
ever. That it does not engross the attention of the reading public 
must be ascribed, not to an acquired conviction of the futility of 
the problem, but to the fact that the higher education which is 
requisite for the comprehension of the discussion is less widely 
diffused now than it was six hundred years ago. We neither over- 
look nor undervalue the compensatory fact that an average of 
general knowledge is more widely spread in Europe now than 
then. This is so. But, this being admitted, there remain two 
facts—first, that the number of persons who are engaged in 
resolving the problem of the unity of physical forces, or any other 
abstract question of the kind, is not large; secondly, that, be the 
number large or small, the question itself is recognised by all 
who have any ae grasp of physical truth as one touch- 
ing the groundwork of all scientific knowledge. ‘There are specu- 
lations which pass beyond the sphere of the senses, and which are 
yet not merely verbal. 

The doctrine of the re | of physical forces is perhaps, itself 
strictly the statement of a physical fact. But it leads to infer- 
ences, or rather involves conditions, which are of the order to 
which the name “ metaphysical ” has been usually applied. The 
most general result of all the physical discoveries of the last two 
centuries is this—namely, that all the phenomena of the special 
sciences are referable to a common cause. All effects falling under 
laws so 7 widely apart as the laws of light, heat, electri- 
city, chemistry, physiology, gravitation, &c., are resolvable into one 
common law of the mechanical action of particles of bodies. We 
use the term “ mechanical ” as the best understood term. But it 
is a bad term for the pu , and should be restricted—as indeed 
it was by Newton—to that which relates to machines, and the 
term “ dynamical” should take its place. So long as the pheno- 
mena of movement and equilibrium were considered as peculiar 
effects apart from all the other agencies, known and unknown, in 
nature, the material world was necessarily regarded as a mass of 
various substances each possessing its own peculiar properties. 
But now, in recent years, the whole of these so-called ae 
of matter may be said to have nrg from philosophy. Their 
laws may, indeed, be investigated by the experimentalist in each 
special science, but as soon as we endeavour to frame a conception 
of that vast and harmonious whole which we call vaguely 
“nature,” we find nothing remaining but the two conceptions of 
“matter” and a “force,” uniform or homogeneous, acting upon 
matter. By this simplification we find ourselves in the way to- 
wards an intellectual construction of the universe of things such 
as no previous age since thought began has approached. It may 
be objected that some of the earliest attempts ot Greek philosophy 
had made approximations to this unity of conception. In parti- 
cular, it may be said, Democritus, and Epicurus after him, had 
advanced almost this very doctrine of atoms in movement as a 
sufficient account of the origin of the world. But there is this 
all-important distinction between the speculations of the old 
atomic school and our modern dynamical doctrine. Their specu- 
lations were purely baseless theories, ran up by the mere fantasy 
of thought, irrespective of any, or almost any, facts. The modern 
doctrine is an induction generalized from all the known facts of 
the whole widely ramified field of science. The originality of the 
modern doctrine consists in the circumstance of its standing in the 
presence of an enormous accumulation of ascertained facts ; and its 
value is that of the facts which it embraces. 

Matter, then, and force acting upon it, such is the simplified con- 
ception which we now find adequate to account for all known 
phenomena of whatever description. But when we come further 
to gaze steadily upon the two abstract ideas between which, as 
two poles, the whole fabric of science is arranged, we find obscure 
parts in each, and grounds of doubt as to the real existence of one 
of them. A variety of thinkers have been applying themselves 
lately to determine the notion of matter. Aud they seem, with 
some unanimity in their conclusion, though with much discrepancy 
in their reasons, to have arrived at the conviction that it is impos- 
sible to establish the external existence of matter; that what is 
called matter is a mere modification of the subject mind, and not 
' an object distinct and opposite to mind. The subjective character 
| of what were styled the “secondary properties” of matter had 
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long been conceded by all metaphysicians. Kant was generally 
held to have shown that the idea of space was a pure condition of 
the consciousness, And it may be remarked, by the way, that the 
externality of space, which was held by the Greek atomists, alone 
constitutes an important difference between their tenets and 
modern dynamics. But the modes of extension were held 
by the majority of philosophers to be external to the mind. 

hey were considered to the fundamental properties of 
the object world, and were accordingly styled the “ primary 

ualities” of matter. Extension, in short, and resistance, were con- 
sidered to be what made matter that which we meant by the term. 
But in recent years a number of speculative men, writing inde- 
pendently of each other, have been surprised to find that the 
notion of extension, where closely examined, dissolves into mist, 
and that what remains of it ranges itself along with the secondary 
qualities of matter, as a mere moditication of the subject, or 
thinking being. We may cite in particular a carefully written 
essay by M. F. Magy, De la Science, et de la Nature, which is 
devoted to prove this thesis. In a somewhat diffuse, yet well- 
arranged disputation, M. Magy argues that all scientific ideas are 
reducible to the notions of force and extension. These two ideas 
are alone primordial and irreducible. Dut these notions have a 
distinct origin and value. For while the notion of extension is a 
purely subjective mode of our nature, the notion of force is 
derived from an external perception. Scientific knowledge, con- 
sequently, in so far as it deals with the idea of force, has an abso- 
lute certainty, while it has only a relative certainty in so far as it 
is concerned with the modes of extension. The world is a vast 
dynamism, or composite of an infinity of homogeneous forces. The 
apron, conditions of these forces is an enigma which can never 

e penetrated by the human intelligence. Jor our intelligence, 
in all its perceptions, is subjected to the condition of thinking 
extension ; that is, it imposes an imagination of its own on all its 
perceptions of external things. The soul, by a spontaneous re- 
action against the organic forces in the midst of which it finds 
itself, engenders the intuition of space, while the forces against 
which we react provoke in us the various determinations of 
tactile and optical extension, which we are in the habit of calling 
things without. 

‘The sane thesis is undertaken by a countryman of our own, 
Mr. R, S. Wyld, in a little volume entitled The World as Dynamical 
and Immaterial. He probably writes independently of any foreign 
thinkers. At least we find no explicit reference in his pages 
either to M. Magy’s volume, though published two years ago, or to 
M. Janet's introduction to his selection from Leibuitz’s works, or 
to any of the numerous articles of M. Charles Lévéque, or M. 
Laugel, which have appeared in French periodicals. It is un- 
fortunate that, from a neglect of the rules of methodical composi- 
tion, Mr. Wyld’s treatment of his subject is not only most painful 
reading, but it is often difficult to make out even what it is he 
means to say. The superiority of French style males itself 
manifest on this occasion. We may not agree with M. Magy’s 
reasonings, but their point and bearing are never for a moment 
doubtful. In Mr. Wyld’s paragraphs we are conscious of a 
certain confusedness, which may be want of logical method, or 
may be indistinct apprehension of the object; we do not know 
which. Mr. Wyld lays down that the existence of matter cannot 
be proved. But he does not seem to mean that extension or 
objectivity is a mode of consciousness. He only substitutes for 
the assertion that physical objects consist of matter, the other 
assertion that “they possess @ spiritual rather than a material 
essence” (p. §8). Again :— 

The mind does not go out of itself to obtain an intuition of the action of 
external bodies. No! we perceive mediately and indirectly that they have 
power, by perceiving directly that we have it ourselves.—P. 179. 

Again :— 

When we say that we perceive power, let us not be misunderstood. We 
do not directly perceive its divine or ultimate cause. Je perceive this, it is 
true, but we perceive it only under its physical manifestations. We only 
feel external power in so far as it meets and manifests itself to the spiritual 

rinciple which we possess, and in so far as it opposes and limits our will. 

But xe know power directly, as it exists within ourselves, and we are 
enabled to declare it to be the operation within us of a spiritual endowment 
or principle. It is a mental endowment, and therefore we are directly 
conscious of it.—P. 183. 
We have thus Mr. Wyld explaining, on the one hand, his 
dynamical theory as being the direct perception of physical 
power, external, inasmuch as in perceiving the primary qualities 
of any object we perceive physical power; and asseriing, on the 
other hand, that what we know is power as it exists within 
ourselves :-— 

A knowledge of power is to be found directly only where it resides— 
namely, in the mind, where it exerts the mysterious and eflectual act of 
volition.—P. 181. 

There is a doctrine of amy ag held, e.g., by Professor Bain 
and Mr. Mill, that we have no conception of matter as iude- 
pendent of our feeling of resistance; that we cannot say that our 
feeling of expended energy is one thing, and a resisting objective 
world another and different thing; that all that we perceive is 
the rising up of a sense of resistance within ourselves. ‘This doc- 
trine we think untrue. But at any rate we understand it. Mr. 
Wyld’s view of perception we can offer no opinion upon, because 
we have failed to understand it. ‘The fault is, no doubt, our own. 
But we may submit in palliation that there is a kind of negligence 
or inconsequence, habitual to Mr. Wyld’s reasonings, which trips 
up and throws out even attentive readers. What, ¢g., is the force 


of the argument of this sentence? “As the world is verned 
by the operations of force, power, — 2 spiritual act, is neces. 
sarily su a to law” (p. 201). Nor is it only in his own 
practice that Mr. Wyld’s logic seems to us involved or inconcly. 
sive ; his direct opinions on the nature of proof or argument are, to 
say the least, confused. Here is a specimen :— : 


The writer is well aware that judgments formed by the mind while 
engaged in such subtleties carry weight only with those who have been in 
the habit of earnestly dealing with them; and the decisions arrived at in 
this way, we are ready to admit, may be in great measure dependent on 
the natural and educational idiosyncrasies of the inquirer, Nevertheless 
it is no less certain than curious that when a judgment has once been 
formed under this appeal of a thinker to his own reason, the conclusions 
reached are held almost as tirmly as if they had been established by demon- 
stration.— P. 51. 

If Mr. Wyld really means what he here the 
with which some men of science treat all metaphysical i 
is amply justified. And if Mr. Wyld’s own opinions are «fire 
held” ou grounds which are dependent on his idiosy 
those opinions are at once cnunditiiie and valueless. In’another 

ge Mr. Wyld complains of scientific men for proving some- 
thing “to their own satisfaction, and to the distress of a numerous 
class of religious men and women” (p. 14). As Mr. Wyld allows 
his own idivsyncracy to be a legitimate ground on which conely- 
sions may be firmly held by himself, it is but just that he should 
make the same concession to the peculiar prejudices of othe 
classes. But with a writer who holds the logical doctrine of the 
subjectivity of truth, it is impossible to discuss the question of the 
objectivity of perception, 


MR. COLERIDGE’S TRANSLATION OF EGMONT? 


F we set aside a condensation of the first part of Faust, made 

with a view to the requirements of the theatre, we may venture 
to assert that Zymont is the only work of Goethe that keeps a firm 
hold of the German stage. It was the first piece performed by the 
troop who, headed by M. Emil Deviient, acted at the St. James's 
‘Theatre, under the auspices of Mr. Mitchell, nearly twenty years 
since; the other representative plays consisting of the abrid 
Faust, the Emilia Galotti of Lessing, several pieces by Schiller, a 
comedy by the Princess Amelia of Saxony, aud tie Hamlet of 
Shakspeare. Notwithstanding the high importance of the master 
in the history of the stage of his country, the bulk of his volumi- 
nous dramatic productions is relegated to the closet. We have 
heard of an occasional performance of Claviyo, and, as furnishing 
a banquet of what would certainly be caviare to any multitude, 
a and Zorguato Tusso stand on the list of producible 
plays; but these belong to those exceptional works which, guoad 
the boards, are in a condition parallel to that of some of the 
English tragedies written in the last century, and occasionally un- 
shelved to suit the requirements of some particular performer. It 
is scarcely needful to explain that the parallel does not extend to 
the respective literary dignity of the German and English works, 
Iphiyenia and Torquato Tasso stand on the highest pedestal as 
classics, and something like a knowledge of them is indispensable 
to every one who would lay claim to even a superticial ae- 
quaintance with German literature, whereas the most lordly 
ignorance of Otway and Southerne might be professed by any of Her 
Majesty's subjects without in the siightest degree damaging his 
reputation as a well-read Briton and a scholar. 

For the exceptional popularity of ZLymont a single sentence 
from My. G. Lewes's Life of Goethe sutiiciently accounts: —“As 
a tragedy, crilicism makes sad work with it; but when all is said, 
the reader thinks of Kymont and Cliirchen, and flings criticism to 
the dogs.” ‘That Clirchen has secured for her lover his position 
with the general multitude there is no doubt, though, strange to 
say, the connexion between this prettiest of plebeian sinners and 
her aristocratic adorer has drawn u Goethe more censure 
than anything else in the piece. Schiller, who criticized Zymont 
shortly after its publication, and before his intimacy with its 
author began, could not sulliciently lament the departure from 
history which made of the Fiemish patriot the protector of @ 
damsel of low degree, instead of being, as he actually was, & 
respectable paterfamilias, with a devoied wife of lofty birth and 
eleven children. Moral propriety and historical truth were both 
Lit with one recklessly flung stone. ‘Then xn inconsistency 
results from the transgression. Why did not Egmont yield to the 
persuasion of his friend the Drince of Orange, and take hi 
olf to some place of safety, instead of remaining at Brussels to be 
beheaded at the will and pleasure of the Duke of Alva? 
Simply because he had a wile and large family, whom he was 
forced to maintain with the proceeds of his governorship, and who 
kept him at Brussels. Had there been no metal more attractive than 
a Clarchen in Brabant, the bold Egmont might easily have sna 
the feeble chain and bolted like a patriot and a gentleman. 

Talk as we will about truth and propriety, we cannot rail 
away the indispensableness of Clirchen. Let any one who has not 
read the play lor some years endeavour to recall the scenes that 
have left the deepest impression on his mind. What will they 
be? Precisely those in which Clarchen is the central fi 
Her childish remembrance of the ugly woodcut of the battle of 
Gravelines, with Egmont made as tall as the town and the 
ships; her slight squabbles with that canting old procuress, 
mother; her goodnatured cruelty to that most amiable of weak- 


* Egmont, A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated by Arthur Duke Cole- 
ridge, M.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 1863. 
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Brackenburg; her feminine delight at her fine lover's fine 
decorations, showing a nice equipoise between love and vanity ; her 
outburst of enthusiasm when, with no means at all, she would 
raise a rebellion for the Count’s liberation, and is simply walked 

to be kept out of mischief—these the reader of LZymont 
will find fresh in his memory after a lapse of years that has ren- 
dered other — hazy and indistinct. But just fancy Clirchen 
eat out, and her place supplicd by Sabina, Countess Palatine of 
Bavaria, with a makeweight of eleven children, large and small. 
The picture becomes dreary indeed. There are certain male and 
female names which poetry hath joined together, and which no 
amount of history and criticism can put asunder, The student of 
geholasticism may be well satisfied with regarding Pierre Abelard 
gs the representative of “Conceptualism,” and glide over the 
comexion with Heloise as a trivial fact. Nevertheless, there will 
always be a larger world to whom Abelard without a Heloise will 
be as imperfect as one leg of a pair of scissors. Petrarca without 
Laura, as Romeo without a Juliet, are evanescent moieties, and 
have been so recognised for centuries. It has been the fortune of 
Goethe to establish two permanent unions at a comparatively recent 
date. ‘The Faust of the old story was closely associated with Helen 
of Greece, and the connexion was recognised by Goethe himself in 
the second part of his great dramatic poem. Yet the same Goethe 
divorced him from Ielen, in the eyes of the public, by binding him 
for ever to a Gretchen of whom, a century since, nobody had heard. 
A tie similarly illicit, and equally indissoluble, binds Egmont 
and Clirchen together ; and when the information is given to us 
that the object of Egmont’s devotions was named, not Clirchen, 
but Subina, and that he was married to her in the presence of 
Charles V., we feel we have one instance more of truth being 
stranger than fiction, so very natural has fiction become, 

Nevertheless, regarded as a whole, and viewed with especial 
reference to the literary career of Goethe, Eymoxt may be pro- 
nounced the wonderful work of a wonderful artist. Gétz von 
Beriichingen, which was written in 1771, when the poet was 
twenty-two years of age, represents the state of mind in old “ Young 
Germany ” when a number of choice spirits trained to worship the 
models of the French classical period suddenly determined to upset 
the objects of their idolatry, under an influence which they 

d to be Shalspearian, inasmuch as Shakspeare was the 
avowed idol of the party. Looking at that intluence now, we 
may conjecture that the charm of Shakspeare lay quite as much 
in what he was not as in what he was. At all cvents, 
he was not an observer of the now hateful unities; argual, 
he that could violate the unities with the most audacity, and 
effect changes of time and place as frequently as possible, was 
to some extent Shakspearian. Gédtz ven Derlichingen, as Mr. 
Lewes rightly observes, was “a dramatic chronicle, not a drama,” 
An actual chronicle, written by himself, furnished materials 
which were used without restriction, additional characters being 
added by the poet, and the whole, while vividly picturing the 
German life of the sixtecuth century, was seasoned with a few 
sarcastic allusions that pointed to the eighteenth. Thus an epoch, 
rather than a story, was presented to the public, and though the 
enthusiasm which it created in its day may be readily estimated 
by any one who knows the force of reaction, one can hardly 
conceive a piece that would be less satisfactory to a modern 
audience. Whether we reject the old-fashioned unities or not, 
‘We are certain to return to the conviction that unity of some sort, 
and in a sense that denotes more than compreliension within a 
iven epoch, is necessary to the dramatic more than to any other 

of 

The a school, which took its name from a now 
sarcely-read play by Klinger, found but a transient representative 
inGoethe, whose mind naturally tended towards a classical severity 
of construction, and whose Jplugenia and Zorguato Tusso, if distinct 

the works of Corneille and Racine, would have found as little 
favour, with the party of whom he was chief, in the days of Gétz, 
& any of the imasterpieces of the age of Louis X1V. Now 
the composition of which was commenced in 1774, 

though it was not finished till after a lapse of many years, in the 
course of which what Mr. Lewes calls the “ New Birth” of the 
poet took place, holds is nearly as possible the middle point be- 
tween Gotz on the one side, and Iphigenia and Torguato Tasso on 
other; and, though written in prose, it is perhaps the most 
Sha ian of all Goethe's works. ‘fhough it grasps the leading 
imcidents of an important historical period, it is a drama, not 
merely a dramatic chronicle, the episode of Egmont and Clirchen 
mmanding an interest wholly distinct from that attaching to the 
march of events, as much as the scenes of Falstati and 

in the first part of Henry ZV. Alva, Orange, and Mar- 

garet of Parma are all accurately conceived embodiments of his- 
j and even as to Egmont, much as his fictitious foibles have 
been insisted upon, we can hardly regard his character in the 
maim as a departure from the written record. If we recur to the 
ty of the revolted Netherlands, what sort of a figure does 

t make? He is a man who has attained high military re- 
hown by two great victories gained in the course of a war which 
has come to a conclusion; he is one of the great nobles of his 
Country, blest with singular aflability in the nudst of a people by 
Whom effability seems to have been prized more than any other 
quality ; he does not thorouglily represent either of two contlict- 
— being too loyal to his king and too sincere a Catholic 
— decided part with the iusuryents,and too great a lover of 

Comipatriots to join in severe meusures for restraining them. 


execution, one feels inclined to attribute his fall rather to an appli- 
cation of Alva’s maxim that “one salmon is worth ten thousand 
frogs,” than to the perpetration of any particular deed; and there 
seems no xeasonable doubt that the indignation kindled by his 
death was a far more potent incentive to disailection than any- 
thing he could have done during his life. “In history,” says 
Schiller, “Egmont is no great character; neither is he in the 
tragedy.” In both he seems an easy, happy-go-lucky sort of 
gentleman, with no very fixed principles, and with a wonderful 
sense of security in troublous times which, highly conducive to 
the enjoyment of the present, left him defenceless against the 
perils of the future. And even with respect to the Clirchen 
scandal, the morals of the sixteenth century were not, as those 
of the nineteenth, so pure and immaculate that we are compelled 
to assume that even the Egmont of the play was a bachelor. 
There is no mention of Count Hoorne, who perished on the 
same scaffold, and a French critic would have no difliculty 
in imagining that a Countess of Egmont may be somewhere 
in the background, though she is not named to the public. Dr. 
Nesenkranz not only defends the between kgmout and 
Cliirclien, but goes to the extreme of regarding it as a sort of 
symbol of Egmont’s love for the people. If isgmont could be 
maried at all, his affections could only be bestowed on a damsel 
of plebeian rank, for in such an attachment his sympathy for 
the douryevis attains a visible form. ‘There is much false reason- 
ing in this. When the patrons of the Victoria hear a “ bloated 
aristocrat” offer to take a little sempstress under his protection, 
thereby breaking the heart of her legitimate “ young man,” they 
do not recognise the proposal as indicative of the aristocrat’s 
kindly disposition towards the operative classes, and they are un- 
questionably in the right. Nevertheless, that some such theory 
floated in the mind of Goethe is shown by the appearance of Cliirchen 
idealized into an allegorical figure of l'reedom in the vision of the 
concluding scene. Schiller was very hard upon this vision, as too 
operatic ; but Dr. Rosenkranz shrewdly asks whether the roseate 
light that was diffused over the head of Jeanne at the end of 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans was not a little operatic too. 

Not even in the scene of Faust that brings us into close contact 
with the holiday folk do we find a more extraordinary in- 
stance of Goethe’s power to draw sketches of character with a 
few well-directed touches than in those portions of Zymont which 
are occupied with the street talk of the various Netherlanders 
brought together in Brussels. ‘The truthfulness of these portions 
commanded the unqualified admiration of Schiller, reminding Lim 
of the mob in Judiws Cesar, though he did not overlook the especial 
intricacy of Goethe’s task in dissecting a people marked, unlike 
the Roman 1abble, with the attributes of diiierent nations and 
dillerent social positions. On the other hand, their worth is, in 
our opinion, underrated by Mr. G. Lewes, who, speaking of the 
first scene of Lymont, says :—“ Here the men are puppets; we 
see the author's intention in all they say; in Shakspeare the men 
betray themselves, each with some particular trick of character.” 
The author's intention, which is to make these subordinate tigures 
the exponents of a great historical movement, is of course clear 
enough, but the trick of character we do not lack. 

Of Goethe's notable play Mr. A. D. Coleridge has executed a 
very creditable translation. He seems to have had some 
assistance from Professor Buchheim, and, so far as we can judge of 
the merits of that gentleman from a very useful edition of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein with English notes, he could not have 
had a better guide. We do not pretend to have compared 
his work with the oviginal line by line, but we have taken 
many passages at haphazard, and have not found a single 
instance of decided incorrectness, save in p. 89, where there 
is a blunder so obviously the result of a mere dapsus calamé 
that it will be no sooner seen than corrected by Mr. Coleridge. 
We think, however, the translator would have done well if, in 
addition to the assistance of a German scholar, he had also ob- 
tained that of some practised writer of dramatic dialogue. Though, 
particularly when he deals with the citizens, he makes many 
attempts to appear perfectly free and easy, his sentences lack con- 
versational flow, aud would, we are sure, if the piece were pro- 
duced on an English stage, present numcrous trifling but teazing 
diliiculties to the actor. Nor does the fault arise from too 
rigorous an adherence to the text, and cases might be cited where 
a more literal interpretation would have brought with it more 
grace and freedom. It is indeed Mr. Coleridge's tendency rather 
to dilute his author than to let him speak straight to the point 
after his own fashion. 

A couple of instances will illustrate our meaning. In the first 
act Margaret asks Machiavelli :— 

Hast du vergessen, mit welchem Abscheu mein Bruder selbst die Frage 
vorwarf, vb man die neue Lehre dulden kinne ? 


Passing over the “ selbst,” Mr. Coleridge diminishes the force 
and point of the question by thus expanding it :— 

Have you forgotten the indignation with which my brother treated the 
question, whether we were to te the new faith, and his angry rejection 
ot it ? 

The same scene furnishes another instance of dilution, According 
to Goethe, Machiavelli says :— 

MGehte doch ein guter Geist Phili eingeben, dass es einem Kénige 
anstindiger ist, Birger zweierlei Glaubens zu regieren als sie durch 
einander aufzureiben, 


According to Mr. Coleridge he says :— 


one tries to ascertain the cause of his arrest, trial, and 


Would that some good genius would suggest to Philip that it is a king’s 
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duty rather to control citizens of rival creeds, than to encourage them in 
mutual collision, 

The general import is correct as before. But why introduce 
the word “duty,” why substitute “control” for “ govern,” 
why talk of simply encouraging collision, when actual wsing up 
is intended ? 

With Clirchen’s famous song, “ Freudyoll und leidvoll,” Mr. 
Coleridge has been singularly unfortunate. We need not quote 
Goethe. A slight remembrance of it will be sufficient to render 
the likeness and unlikeness of the translator's version something 
amazing :— 

Cheerful, 
And tearful, 

With phantasies vain : 
Yearning, 
And burning 

In passion and pain ! 
Death-stricken, triumphant 
To heaven above ! 

Happy alone 

Are the mortals who love ! 

The book is ornamented with an illustration by Mr. Millais, 
representing the vision in the last scene, and padded with Bee- 
thoven’s entr’actes and songs, and Schubert’s “ Freudvoll und 
leidvoll.” 


THE OLIVE LEAF,* 


5 le restoration of unity among Christians is an object of 
which we should be sorry to speak disrespectfully. It is 
necessary, therefore, to premise that the amusement we have 
derived from the Olive Leaf is entirely attributable to its 
execution. In this respect it is one of the most singular volumes 
we have ever come across. Mr. Malet seems to believe every- 
thing he hears, so long as it squares with his purpose. [is 
thoughts are all fathered by his wishes. We should hardly 
have expected, for instance, to find a book of this description 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales, as the evidence of the writer's 
humble eflorts “to be serviceable in bringing about the end 
and object of those prayers of which your Royal Highness 
must more particularly feel the great importance from having 
so lately visited the Altar of the World.” The reunion of 
Christendom may, for anything we know to the contrary, be very 
near to the Prince’s heart, but to conclude that it is so merely 
because he once travelled in the Kast certainly savours of hasty 
generalization. The same childlike simplicity may be seen in Mr. 
Malet’s enumeration of the credentials with which he started on 
his “ pilgrimage.” Some of these must have excited a good deal 
of surprise in the authorities to whom they were presented. The 
“Rector of the Holy Society of St. Joseph” —a clergyman 
otherwise unknown to fame—contributed a letter commendatory 
“ beautifully engrossed on vellum,” and sealed with the Society’s 


seal, in which he commends his “ well-beloved brother and 
father in Christ, William Wyndham Malet, Priest of Ardeley, in 
the Diocese of Rochester, called in religion Father Michael, to 
the 8 will of all who love the holy names of Jesus, Mary, 


and Joseph.” A fine medivyal flavour is communicated to this 
document by the date—* Done at my house in Holloway this 
znd day ot May, Anno Domini 1867.” The Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, as Secretary of the Association for Promoting the 
Unity of Christendom,” furnished “ a gracious introduction in 
Latin addressed to the pious and orthodox Bishops and Priests of 
the holy Catholic Church.” The Archbishop of Canterbury 
adhered to more commonplace phrases—simply certifying that the 
bearer “is an ordained priest,” and commending him “to the care 
of all Christians, whether cleric or lay, whom he may meet.” 
Thus far the Church. The State did but supply the ordinary 
Foreign Office passport, but even Lord Stanley must have taken 
an unwonted theological flight, since Mr. Malet was styled in it 
“a priest of the Anglican Church.” Besides these written con- 
solations, Mr. Malet had the benefit of human companionship. 
In his own words— 

he was to be buoyed up by a cheerful and youthful comrade, in whose 
veins ran the blood of Bruce, the great African traveller, and one of our 
bravest admirals, Dundas. Imbued with that deep religious feeling which 
prevails now in so many of our English youth, he had first founded, on 
reaching his majority, St. Augustine’s College at Bristol, and was its prior, 
under the name of “ Cyprian.” 

The pilgrims travelled the whole way in their “religious 
habits” — lather Michael’s being of a dark brown colour, and 
Brother Cyprian’s “that of a theological student.” Probably 
these clothes did more to promote an outward show of unity 
than the wearers imagined. At least at Altdorf, the first place 
they stopped at after leaving England, the children as they came 
out of church flocked round Mr. Malet, and kissed his cross— 
taking him, no doubt, for a member of some Roman Catholic 
order. They travelled to Rome with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and lost no time in presenting to Monsignor 'l'albot an 
introduction they had obtained from Archbishop Manning. Mr. 
Malet explained the object of his journey, and drew a glowing 
picture of the “New Reformation” in England. With praise- 
worthy anxiety not to misstate facts, he admitted “that bitter 
words [against Rome] had crept into our formularies.” These, 
however, “were excrescences which the spiritual warmth of 


_ * The Olive Leaf: a Pilgrimage to Rome, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, 
in 1867, for the Keunion of the Faithful. By William Wyndham Malet, 
London: Bosworth. 1868 


the present age is fast knocking off,” and “we in England” ayo 
not prevented by them from acknowledging the Pope's juris. 
diction “to a certain extent.” Monsignor ‘Lalbot seems to’ hayg 
caught at the first words in Mr. Malet’s address which gave an 

ground for agreement. “He replied that if a representation came 
from numbers in England, asking for his support in the Catholic 
movement, and offering to acknowledge his ‘jurisdiction, no 
doubt the Pope would make great concessions.” Later in theiy 
stay, Father Michael had an opportunity of testifying to the 
same principles before the Pope himself. On this occasion My, 
Malet did his best to convince His Holiness “that the time was 
come to abolish the sad division, and to restore intercommy. 
nion.” In enforcing this conclusion he laid great stress op 
the fact that the pilgrims came “commended both by the 
Archbishop and Primate of England, and by the Roman Arch. 
bishop there,” on the “greater confidence and freedom of in- 
tercourse between the English and Roman Catholics in Gregt 
Britain and Ireland,” and on the “ecclesiastical equality between 
the Roman and English clergy.” England, in Father Michael's 
opinion, is ready to do her part. She “has her holy orders and 
ordinances of worship from Rome. She recognises Lis Holiness 
as the Chief Bishop of all. From him came the British sovereign’s 
title ‘Defender of the Faith,’ and the British Primate’s ‘Pal. 
lium.’ Everything was ready for His Holiness to dissipate the 
division by ‘ Recognition!’” Probably the Pope felt that this 
fancy sketch of the ecclesiastical position of England was beyond 
criticism. At all events, he contented himself with dismissiy 

the pilgrims with his blessing. Happily for their peace of wliak 
the mere fact of the audience having been granted was an as- 
surance to them of all that they wanted. ‘The circumstances 
under which the Pope had consented to receive them were to Mr, 
Malet’s mind conclusive :— 

Now, previously, the Pilgrim Priest, as pastor of the parish of Ardeley, as 
Michael of the Holy Order of St. Joseph, had laid before the Holy Father's 
Chamberlain and Secretary his letter of “holy orders,” signed and sealed 
by the Lord Bishop of Rochester, on Sunday, the 7th of April, A.v. 1836; 
his letter commendatory of the Primate of England ; his introduction from 
the Right Rev. Dr. Manning, R. C. Archbishop of Westminster ; his com- 
mission for reunion of Christendom by the President and Secretary of the 
Society for promoting that union ; his credentials signed and sealed by the 
Rector of the Order of St. Joseph, and his passport as “a Priest of the 
Anglican Church,” signed and sealed by Lord Stanley, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &e, 
And it was in virtue of these presents (which he carried at the time) that 
this presentation of himself and his fellow-Pilgrim, Brother Cyprian, was 
granted ; therefore may not this Benediction imply an earnest of Recogni 
nition of the Pilgrims’ Communion, “the Church of England,” and of 
ultimate Reunion ; surely it would not have been granted to “ heretics” or 
“ schismatics ! ” 

On the voyage to Alexandria Father Michael seems to have 
been exceedingly fortunate in his company. ‘There were travellers 
of all kinds on board the steamer, but they all seemed to be in 
sympathy with the Pilgrims on the questions in which the latter 
were chiefly interested. “ Ritualism” must have made great 
progress in the Mediterranean to allow of such an extract as the 
following being labelled, in a marginal note, “ Popular opinion as 
to the Church ” :— 

They say, if we English join with the Continent in worldly things, why 
not in religion? All agree that the time is come for religious unity. 
Christians are one family, Christ the Head. He made the Apostles chiefs of 
llis kingdom, and St. Peter chief of all ; who, with St. Paul, being martyred 
at Rome, which was the emporium of martyrdom, it became next chiet city 
to Jerusalem, and capital of the Visible Christian Kingdom. But popes had 
erred in assuming power over kings ; hence the separation of England. Her 
religious system would have been adapted to her nationality, without reli- 
gious division, had it not been for political collision. But now the Chief of 
the Visible amily no longer influences the civil powers. Lngland need not 
fear to do reverence to the Chair of St. Peter, and the venerable Father in 
—— need not hesitate to acknowledge England as a@ younger son of the 

urch. 

The Pilgrims reached Jerusalem on Ascension Day, though too 
late to be present at any of the ceremonies on the Mount of 
Olives with which the Latins celebrate that festival. On the 
next day, however, a great triumph awaited them. They were 
allowed the use of the I’ranciscan “ Chapel of the Ascension” for 
the celebration of the communion “ according to the Anglo- 
Catholic rite.” We own, however, that we should be more 
impressed by this circumstance if we were quite sure that the 
Vranciscan Superior from whom the permission was obtained 
had not been so far confused by the dress, conversation, and 
demeanour of the Pilgrims as to believe he was lending the chape 
to two Roman Catholic ecclesiastics from England. Mr. Malet’s 
next step was to draw up a “letter for unity” addressed to all 
the Churches, in which he described his emotion at hearing 

“ oftentimes, even in the Holy City of Jerusalem, the Turks bad 
been called in to quell disturbances, and to prevent Christians 
from killing one another.” This news had so moved him that, 
“as Moses threw himself between the two Hebrews who fought 
‘to set them at one again,’” so he had come for the oxis 
purpose of besceching the Greeks and Latins to be united. This 
mission was to be accomplished, in some unexplained way, by 
setting forth the claims of the Church of England :— 

Each, perhaps, may say to me, “Come and join us, you English are outside 
the Catholic 4 are in a sad condition ! But consider, brethren, 
if I were to join either one of you, each of the others would look on me a @ 
“ Schismatique,” and then my love for all would be interrupted ! 

If you knew the history of our British Church you would see that she 
possesses every truth to salvation that each of you holds. She stands forth, 
like her island,as a “Free Church.” Protestant is not her title, but 
“CatuoLic” is. She is not hostile, but friendly, to all other Ch 
The Church of Rome cannot disprove the British Church to have true Bap- 
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5 
tism and Apostolic Succession, though she denies her “ mission,” because of 
the separation in the sixteenth century ; but how can a“ mission,” first 
given Hy St. Paul, and afterwards renewed by St. Augustine, be ever taken 
away 
In the absence of the Latin Patriarch, this letter was first pre- 
sented to the Vicar-General, who apparently was not much 
impressed with it. He received Mr. Malet with kindness and 
hospitality, but told him frankly, that the only way in which 
he could further the restoration of unity was by submitting 
to Rome, and that, in the meantime, all who did not do this 
were under excommunication. Nothing daunted, Father Michael 
next tried his hand with the Armenians. Here he was more 
successful. The Patriarch owned that he knew nothing 
about the Church of England, but promised to send a 
fessor in his seminary, who spoke French, to hear Mr. Malet’s 
explanations on the subject. th with the Armenians and 
with the Syrians, however, the negotiation ultimately broke down 
for want of a priest able to speak the languages of Western 
Europe. Mr. Malet could not be admitted to communion without 
confession, and he could not go to confession unless the confessor 
could understand what he said. The Greek Patriarch seems to 
fave evaded the question altogether, and handed over the Pilgrims 
to his brother Patriarch of Constantinople. In his interview with 
this latter dignitary Mr. Malet seems to have been eminently 
anxious to make things pleasant. The Patriarch began with the 
question, “Do you think there are no dogmatic difficulties in the 
way of reunion?” and then attacked the Church of England for 
retaining the filiogue in the Nicene Creed. “ The English Reformers 
removed many dogmas of the Roman Church; why then did 
they not look to this the most offensive of all?” Mr. Malet’s ex- 
ation of this circumstance is extremely original. He implies 
that it was only by an oversight that the words were allowed to 
appear in the English version :— 

Not having at that time any intercourse with the Oriental Church, the 
leaning being towards the German Protestants, who had no creeds, our 
divines probably never noticed the Creed’s history. Besides, the King, who 
was the prime mover of the Reformation, usurping the supremacy for poli-, 
tical and private ends, disregarded the spiritual ones. Then came the return 
to Roman subjection under Queen Mary ; then came Queen Elizabeth and 
Protestant ascendancy, carelessness of creeds, and of all ritual, and during 
all these times Convocation and Lishops were under State influence, spiritual 
feclings checked, if not quenched ; so things went on, and “the Rebellion” 
came, when all creeds and liturgy were quashed for twelve years, and hence 
worldliness and lukewarmness clouded over the Church of England for many 

erations; and it is only now that a general revival has arisen, anda 
a for the beauty of ra Ahng in our worship, and a longing after Unity 


in Christendom, and for our Church to be in communion with the other 
Churches. 

Father Michael is evidently given to leaping before looking. He 
sees a point of difference between the Church of England and the 


Greek Church, and he forgets, in his anxiety to remove it, that by 
doing so he will only add another difference of equal moment to 
those which separate the English Church from the Latin. In 
another direction, however, Mr. Malet shows himself, without 
Inowing it, 2 Reunionist of the Dean of Canterbury’s school. In 
ite of his hankerings after ceremonial, he is, after all, a sound 
testant at bottom. “In our Articles,” he tells the Patriarch, 
“there is an escape from any heresy in a creed, if proved, as no 
one is called on to believe what cannot be proved by Holy Writ.” 
Itis refreshing in a book of this kind to meet with such old 
friends as “ The Bible the religion of Protestants,” and “Scripture 
the sole rule of faith.” Our only fear is that Father Michael will 
not find this simple exposition of his faith do much to advance 
his object either with Popes or Patriarchs. 

The Olive Leaf is no doubt an exaggerated and exceptional 
result of the movement to which it owes its existence. But the 
same faults characterize, though in a lesser degree, almost all the 
Services that advocate what is called the “ Reunion of 

hristendom.” It is strange that so many people, not in other 
respects wanting in sense, should adopt this as a watchword, with- 
out, as it seems to us, ever taking the trouble to ask themselves 
Whether the communions they wish to reunite are, or are 
not, separated by any serious differences of belief. So little is 
known in England of the Eastern Churches that as regards them 
the omission is perhaps excusable. But as regards the Church 
of Rome, the case is different. On whatever theory the existing 
relations between her and the Church of England are explained, 
the line adopted by the Reunionists is equally indefensible. Let 
Us assume, in the first instance, that the ordinary view is the true 
one, and that the two Churches are mutually opposed on positive 
articles of faith. If this is so, the obstacles to union are intel- 

ctual rather than moral, and they ought, as such, to be attacked 
With intellectual weapons. In other words, either the Church 
of Rome must be made to see that she is wrong in believing 
what she does, or the Church of England must be made to 
see that she is wrong in rejecting what she does. In this 
aspect reunion resolves itself into a scientific investigation 
into the history of dogma—a work which, we fear, is more 
likely to be done well in Germany than in England. Mr. Malet, 

Owever, would probably take a diflerent line, and maintain 

t upon all essential points the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome are one already. In that case, how does he 
Justify the course taken by the Church of England in the six- 
teenth century? If there were no good reasons for separating 
f m Rome, the Reformation becomes a causeless, and there- 
ore a wilful, schism; and the best thing that people who 

ve made this discovery can do is to clear themselves of 

in the offence by putting an end to their connexion 


with the offender. One possible alternative remains, It may be 
urged that, though the differences which caused the Reformation 
were thought at the time to necessitate an overt act of separa- 
tion, it has since been discovered that they are not as serious as 
was supposed. This, however, is only a modification of the position 
first stated. Those who maintain such a view have plenty of work 
cut out for them in bringing their fellow-members of the Church 
of England to share their convictions. But to succeed in such 
an undertaking a | must appeal to something else than ecclesias- 
tical sentiment. The result of all this is that there is at least one 
organization and one method obviously inapplicable to the end it 
is proposed to achieve by them. The organization is the “ Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Unity of Christendom”; the method 
is that adopted by the well-meaning author of the Olive Leaf. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES.* 


STRAY number of Mr. Roach Smith’s work, the concluding 
one, has found its way to our table, but it hardly affords 
matter for a formal review. If we call it a collection of odds 
and ends, we are as far as ible from meaning to be dis- 
respectful to the author, his book, or his subject. Mr. Roach 
Smith is well known as an accomplished antiquary in his own 
branch of antiquarian study, and he brings together and illustrates 
a great number of curious and valuable facts and objects. Still 
they are odds and ends; they do not make a book ; they are more 
like a collection of magazine papers. One hardly knows why Mr. 
Roach Smith should have chosen this form for the results of his 
own researches and those of his friends, but this is an affair for 
himself and his subscribers rather than for us or for the public. 
We wish now rather to put together a few thoughts which have 
su gested themselves to us while turning over his pages. 

o one will be surprised to find that a work of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s deals mainly with Roman antiquities, and, next to 
them, with the remains found in British or early Teutonic 
burying-places. It isin this department that Mr. Roach Smith 
has won his reputation, and to this he, naturally and rightly, 
gives the precedence. We do not suppose that he would be like 
the French antiquary of a past generation who is said to have 
rejoiced in the pulling down of a fine medizeval church, because, 
in its foundations, he found one Roman brick, and that a brick 
of the very best period. Inquirers of different schools have 
better learned to appreciate one another's pursuits, and to feel that 
all may be carried on, side by side, on terms of equality. But 
they have perhaps not so thoroughly learned that all their different 
kinds of researches are chiefly valuable as means to an end, and 
that a common end. It is all very well, and very interesting to 
himself and to those who share his immediate tastes, for one man 
to describe a church, another a castle, another a Roman wall, 
another some object of warfare or domestic life drawn from an 
ancient grave. What is really wanted is that all of them should 
be understood to be simply fellow-workers, and that the discove- 
ries and theories of all of them should be looked on as subordinate 
to the illustration of the general history of the country. The 
actual application to this purpose of their collective researches is 
not likely to be the work of a devotee of any one branch. It 
must be done by some one who has wider views of the sub- 
ject than any such devotee is likely to have, by some one who 
can take a general view of all, and can assign to each its proper 
place in the general work. ‘he difficulty is to find men capable 
of taking such general views, and at the same time having 
the needtul knowledge of the details of the several branches. The 
best hope is that a good deal may be done by working chrono- 
logically. Medieval buildings, churches, castles, houses, illus- 
trate one period of history. British remains, Roman remains, what 
are called “ Anglo-Saxon” remains, illustrate an earlier period. 
The main value of this second class consists in the light which 
they may be able to throw on the real nature of the English 
Conquest of Britain, 

The position of Roman remains in England and on the Continent 
is wholly different. Among the nations of the Romance speech, 
Roman remains are not only far more abundant and in far better 
“0 a0 pe than they are here; they occupy a wholly different 
uistorical position. Nodoubt there are wide diflerences in different 

arts even of what is now France. The nearer we draw to the 
mperial centre itself, the more numerous are the Roman buildings, 
and the greater the influence which they have had on the style of 
later buildings. A perceptible difference in this respect may be 
felt between Normandy and England, between Aquitaine and 
Normandy, between Provence and Aquitaine. And of these the 
gap which separates England and Normandy would seem to be 
the narrowest of all. The reason is plain; the Norman settlement 
in Neustria was much more like the [english settlement in Britain 
than it was like the Frankish and Gothic conquests elsewhere. 
The Scandinavian settlers retained the sites of the Roman cities 
and gradually learned the Romance language ; still the continuity 
between Roman and later times is much feebler in Normandy 
than it is in other parts of Gaul. Normandy, in this, as in many 
other respects, presents a state of things intermediate between 
the phenomena of the Continent and those of our island. Setting 


* Collectanea Antiqua, Parts IIT. and IV. Vol. VI, Etchings and 
Notices of Ancient Remains, illustrative of the Habits, Customs, and History 
of Past Ages. By Charles Roach Smith. Printed for the Subscribers only, 
and not publi 1868. 
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therefore that transitional district aside, we find the position 
of Roman remains, and their historical value, altogether dif- 
ferent in England and on the Continent. In France, and much 
more in Provence and Italy, the connexion with Roman times is 
continuous. It goes on in language, in nomenclature, in art, in 
institutions, in everything. No impassable gulf separates the 

resent from the Roman past; the change has been great, but it 

as been perfectly gradual. We suspect that the great French 
Revolution, which a few living men can remember, was really a 
ruder snapping of ties between past and present than any Gothic or 
even Frankish conquest. The actual Roman remains are constantly 
found standing above ground ; sometimes Roman buildings remain 
in so perfect a state that they can be applied to some modern use. 
In England, Roman remains standing above ground are rare and 
fragmentary, except in the case, which is only another illustration 
of the same general law, of places like Pevensey and Burgh, where 
the Roman walls of a forsaken city remain perfect, or nearly so. 
There is no Roman building in England which can be applied to 
any modern use; indeed the great mass of our Roman antiquities 
consist not of buildings at all, but of inscriptions and objects of 
various kinds, themselves for the most part quite fragmentary, 
dug out of the earth in Roman sites. 

In France, thes, the interest and importance of Roman and of 
medieval remains is exactly the same in kind. Which is the 
higher in degree is a question which will be differently answered 
according to the respective tastes of different inquirers. Hach 
alike is part of the continuous history of the country; no impass- 
uble gulf separates one from the other. Who can venture to say 
when the Roman style of building came to an end even in 
Northern Gaul? The masonry of many churches, down quite to 
the eleventh century, is still essentially Roman. No doubt a con- 
noisseur in Roman art would despise it as very poor work when 
compared with work of the age of Augustus or even with work of 
the age of Constantine. But it is Roman work all the same; it 
is a style of masonry which had gone on in use without any break, 
without any one moment of change to divide one period from 
another in any marked way. In Gaul, in short, even in northern 
Gaul, “the Roman style” never actually died out till it merged 
in the later style of the middle ages. So again, in the south, 
nothing is more curious than to mark, say in the great collection 
at Toulouse, the way in which the Roman sarcophagus gradually 
grew into the medieval tomb. There are all sorts of intermediate 
types, showing Roman forms of art—corrupted if any one pleases, 
but still Roman and not anything else—going on atter not only 
the Roman religion but the Roman dominion had died away. We 
have nothing like this in England. While the Christian Goths of 
Aquitaine, in adorning their tombs, continued the arts of Rome as 
well as they knew how, the heathen English in Britain were 
burying in the same purely heathen fashion in which they had 
buried at the mouth of the Elbe. A gap, a gulf, a period of thick 
darkness cuts off Roman and British things in this island from 
the earliest monumental records of our own nation. In Gaul 
the “mos Romanus” lived on till it was merged in the great 
architectural innovations of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
In England the “ mos Romanus” had to be brought in again, as 
something fresh and unknown, by the missionaries and pilgrims of 
the seventh century. By that time, most likely, there was not in 
England proper such a thing as a perfect Roman building stand- 
ing—nothing, we mean, like a church, temple, or other public 
building in any but a ruined state. Town walls no doubt there 
were, as there are still, and there were remains of other buildings 
capable of serving as quarries for new erections down to a much 
later time. But as we have, in comparison with Gaul, compara- 
tively few sites, so we have absolutely no perfect buildings, and 
very few fragments of buildings, which even pretend to have 
been kept up in continuous existence from days before the 
English Conquest. ‘The little church of Saint Martin outside 
Canterbury, if we grant it to be all that it professes to be, 
does not profess to have been kept in absolutely continuous use. 
The Frankish Bishop Liudhard repaired a church which was 
already in ruins. Brixworth again is a church a large part of 
which, whatever its date, is obviously Roman in style. It 
may have been built out of the ruins of a building earlier 
than the Roman departure, or it may be simply an example of 
the reintroduced “mos Romanus” of the seventh century. At 
Saint Albans again, and at Colchester, we have large buildings of 
the eleventh century which have something of Roman character 
about them, owing to their having been largely built out of 
Roman materials. Nothing better illustrates the position of 
Roman remains in England as compared with their position in 
France. ‘The continuous retention of a Roman manner of 
building down to the eleventh century shows that in I’rance the 
Roman period is one which is connected with the present by 
an unbroken chain. The Roman materials used up again at 
Colchester and Saint Albans are visible signs of the ruined and 
fragmentary state of all Roman remains here, and of the impass- 
able gap by which they are separated from the earliest recorded 
events of strictly English history. Architecture tells the same 
tale as language, nomenclature, and religion. The Frankish 
settlement in Gaul was a mere settlement, a settlement which 
hardly caused more change than the Norman settlement in 
England; it changed more in some respects, less in others. 
There was nothing in it to interrupt the historical continuity 
between the times before it and the times after it. But all our 
evidence shows that the English conquest of Britain was some- 
thing widely different, something standing by itself, something 


wholly unlike every other Teutonic settlement in a country even 

This line of thought was mainly suggested to us by the 
contained in Mr. Roach Smith’s be of the Roman he Pern 
existing in Reculver church. The chancel arch was triple, rest} 
on two columns; the same arrangement seems to have existed at 
Brixworth. The arches were of Roman brick. The work is manj- 
festly Roman. But isita church built out ofsome Roman building, 
which, even in its ruined state, was capable of being adapted to 
such a purpose, or was it simply a church built, after the conver. 
sion of the Kentish men, by the Roman missionaries in the Roman 
manner? The work, though Roman, cannot be called classic, It 
may be work of the very latest Roman days, or even of Welshmen 
left to their own skill atter Honorius had withdrawn his legions, 
Or it may be the work of the earliest Christian Englishmen and 
their instructors. In either case it bears witness to no continuous 
Roman traditions, such as meet the inquirer at every step of a 
journey through a Romance-speaking land. 

Mr. Roach Smith will, we hope, not object to have his work 
made the peg on which to hang a more general disquisition, 
We congratulate him on having brought his labours to an end, and 
we congratulate him also on the happy discovery of the missing 
Reculver columns, which has, in truth, furnished us with our 
text. 


CHARLES STENNIS.* 


ha reading the first novels of male authors nowadays, in nine 
cases out of ten one becomes unpleasantly aware that the 
author has been driven to cast his experiences and reflections into 
the form of a story rather from the consideration that they ar 
likely to be rendered saleable thereby than from any natural 
predilection towards that method of literary expression. For 
some reason or other, the average woman seems to take much 
more readily to novel-writing than the average man. However 
bad her first novel may be, it is almost always evident that she 
has taken a real pleasure in its production. She generally 
describes the love-making with such unmistakeable gusto; she 
has such a profound belief in the novelty and universal applice- 
bility of her little moral reflections; she manifests such a real 
delight in the meting out of justice to her villains, and revels 
so heartily in the elaboration of the smallest mystery, that the 
reader, in spite of the many absurdities and trivialities of the 
story, not unfrequently catches just enough of her enthusiasm to 
land him safely at the end of the third volume. <A man, on 
the other hand, who is deficient in the main qualities requisite 
for a passable novelist, and has taken to novel-writing merely 
as a speculation, is apt to degenerate into the most depressing 
of all writers. It becomes from the first most painfully evident 
that he is working against the grain; that he does not himself 
believe in half of his own creations; that, though sometimes con- 
scientious enough to construct the most laborious effigies, he is not 
only unable to infuse any life into them (which appears to be 
quite an unnecessary qualification for a successful novelist), but 
has even found it impossible to get up himself a sufficient interest 
in his little band of monstrosities to enable him to go through 
the narrative part of the novel with any spirit or vigour. Sup- 
posing that his natural good taste has led such a man to avoid the 
delineation of betting men and fast women, that he has also re- 
frained from giving pictures of high life as seen from the fashion- 
able novelist’s ordinary point of view, and that in other respects 
he has failed to give his book a sufficiently valgar tone to ensure 
for it a large circulation when it sinks to the two-shilling 
yellow-covered stage, it is difficult to conceive what class of 
readers it is destined to find favour with. Being neither highly 
seasoned enough for the lovers of the sensational, nor well enough 
executed to satisfy the requirements of a more exacting public, 
it should on all reasonable grounds prove abvut as unsaleable a 
kind of work as could be named. And yet the fact that there 1s 
a larger supply of this kind of novel every year would seem to 
indicate that there must be a certain demand for it in the market, 
for its manufacturers are manifestly not actuated, like the majority 
of bad verse-writers, by any fondness for the particular branch 
literature in which they have elected to distinguish themselves. 
Mr. Ford contrasts very favourably with this class of authors. 
He evidently takes to novel-writing con amore. One feels con- 
fident regarding him that if he never succeeds in writing a really 
good novel, there is little hope of his attaining to any great 
eminence in any other department of literature. For, while his 
reflections are rather lacking in originality and power, his cha- 
racters, incidents, and scenery are many of them quite fresh am 
unhackneyed. And he displays such an unbounded enthusiasm m 
piloting his different actors through the dangerous shoals of a com- 
plicated courtship to the secure haven of a prosperous marriage, that 
one notunnaturaily expects him to continue, and improve by practice 
and experience, for many years to comein an occupation which appeats 
so thoroughly to his taste. We have no desire to maintain 
he has by any means as yet written a book which is destined to 
tuke any permanent rank in the great army of English novels, but 
the one which he has produced is full of promise that in course 
time he may very probably do so. He certainly appears as gene- 
rally intelligent a8 one or two who have written such books, takes 
as Kindly to the study of character, has the requisite amount of 
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self-confidence, and above all possesses, as we have hinted, that 
due appreciation of the paramount importance which love-making 
plays in the affairs of this life, without which no novelist, unless 
conscious of some very strong counterbalancing advantages, has 
any ground to hope for success in his profession. He appears, 
moreover, from his quotations, to have studied good models, and 
writes uniformly in a good-natured, lively, and agreeable tone. If 
his present novel had undergone a little judicious pruning, it would 
certainly have been greatly improved by it, and in any future 
attempt we hope he will pey due attention to the important 
part which the cutting out of weak and superfluous passages plays 
in the composition of every good book. For, like Mr. Puff, he is 
certainly apt at times to become rather “ luxuriant.” 

Perbaps, too, his taste for marrying and giving in marriage has 
Jed him just a little too far on the present occasion, One is 
almost afraid to say how many pairs of men and women get 
coupled together in the course of this one story. Everybody is 
single at the beginning, and the marrying begins so very early, and 
jscarried on so methodically, that one never has the least doubt 
that they will be all provided with partners at the end. There is 
only one notable exception, introduced apparently for the sake of 
infusing variety into the plot at any cost. By far the nicest girl 
of the book dies of consumption after having been kidnapped by 
the mad villain of the story and placed in solitary confinement for 
several months. In the meanwhile she is supposed by her rela- 
tions to be lying at the bottom of a gravel pic, which for some 
unexplained reason nobody sees fit to drag. ‘This is perhaps the 
least happy episode of the book. It requires a very exceptional 
kind of power to give to an out-of-the-way incident of this kind 
auy appearance of reality, especially when it forms rather an ex- 
crescence in the story and appears to have been invented on the 

ur of the moment. And one’s objection to it is heightened by 

fact that but for its occurrence the most unpleasing of the lady 
puppets would have been left in a state of single blesseduess, 
whereas, as it is, the hero, there being no other young woman 
left umprovided for, marries her out of hand, and has to tame her 
afterwards. The gradual breaking in of the proud and scornful 

after marriage by the strongminded husband has been so 
favourite a subject with authors from Shakspeare downwards, 
that it would be pleasing for once in a way to see the process 
reversed in fiction, and be shown by a competent writer the 
nanner in which the proud and scornful male is reduced to passive 
obedience by the strongminded woman. The picture yet remains 
tobe drawn by some revengeful lady-novelist of the future. 

A first novel is proverbially a bad index of future excellence, 
and of course it is possible that Mr. Ford has already exhausted 
the only interesting phases of life with which he is acquainted, 
and that he will be content for the future with repeating himself 
with variations. Such has certainly been the case with half the 
wiiters who have written successful first novels. But whatever 
may be the nature of the raw material of character which he 
has forthcoming for his next work, we would most strongly 
recommend him to throw it more into the form of a concise 
nurative, and less into a report of unconnected and unlimited 
conversations. It is certainly in accordance with the pre- 
vailing fashion that nine-tenths of a story should consist of 
dialogue, but the fashion, for all that, is not always a good one. 
As a rule, the less power novelists evince in this direction, the 
more strain they seem inclined to put upon the little that they 

They appear to be of the opinion that a long and formal 
Conversation upon any topic under the sun must necessarily be 
—_— to the reader. It manifestly requires less exercise 
of the inventive faculty to scribble down a discourse upon the 
first thing that comes into the author's head than to multi- 

Juteresting circumstances in a story; but the facility with 

this kind of composition is thrown off is generally a 
very fatal one. No part of a novel demands the expenditure of 
mole genuine power and labour than the conversations in it, and 
Ro part emma more carelessly performed by beginners. Mr. 
Foui's dialogue is never so utter 'y aimless as that which one so 
din meets with, And the argumentative and chafling parts are 
mmo way weaker or heavier than the ordinary kind of talk with 
Which the conventionally clever young man in fiction succeeds in 
silencing his conventionally complaisant opponents ; but upon the 
Whole there is a great deal too much of it, and the real merit of 
Some of the cleverer passages is very much obscured by their being 
imetted in such very mediocre surroundings. Besides which, the 
Seater part of the narrative and descriptive paris of the book are 
rey bo very well done that one could have wished that they 

n brought into greater prominence. 

. Scene of the story is laid in Ediuburgh and the neighbour- 
. hero is a writer to the Signet. There is rather an 
tmusing fop introduced, who is a barrister. The other you 
Gentlemen seem to have no other regular employment than to ta 
literary subjects and get entangled in love affairs. In 
So poank, at all events, they conduct themselves in an 
: evecha le manner. There is a Mr. Whamm, the son of 

Utler, who comes into a fortune, and whose meannesses and 
om red become rather tedious. There is a drunken solicitor, 
—_ ee gentleman, a stupid baillie, and a bilious young 
fe There are a very pleasant brother and sister, Tom 
% the respective ages of fifteen and sixteen, 
curate ; swets in a sanctimonious family where the bilious 
donee 18 an elder brother. “Cis” is a pretty, awkward, 
being ‘ate who is “dux” of her class at school, but is always 

ullied by her clerical brother and a spiteful elder sister 


at home. She makes common cause with Tom, who smokes 
surreptitiously, and allows her to help him in his lessons. The 
two have a narrow escape of drowning, but are rescued by some of 
the casual young gentlemen who, as has been said, seem to have no 
regular employment but to make themselves generally useful to 
the even flow of the story. One would have liked to have seen a 
little more of this pair, for they have a great deal more genuine 
human nature in them than two or three of their better dressed and 
better behaved elders. With regard to the female characters, they 
are really so many that we must refrain from particularizing them. 
Most of them are certainly “well defined,” for, notwithstanding 
their multitude, one never mistakes one for another after their 
first introduction. One of them, the Miss Somerset Hay who 
dies, will probably be rather a favourite with such as may read 
the book. On the whole, we are inclined to pronounce Mr. Ford 
a promising novelist. - 


HOCHSTETTER’S NEW ZEALAND.* 


as thanks of the public are due to the General Assembly of 
New Zealand for the act of liberality which has authorized 
the publication by Professor Hochstetter, in an English dress, of 
his valuable and exhaustive Report upon the geography, geology, 
and natural history of that island group. The cxecution of the 
work, allowing for the unavoidable } seam backs incident to editing 
and printing in a foreign country, is altogether worthy of the 
liberal spirit in which the undertaking was conceived. The 
volume is handsome, not to say sumptuous, in aspect. In point of 
typography and general style of getting up it speaks exceedingly 
well for the Stuttgart press. Though trifling blunders and in- 
accuracies are to be detected here and there, the text is, as a whole, 
more correct than we were prepared to find it. The translator 
has done his part in representing faithfully and readably the 
meaning of the author. The work, it may be observed, in its 
_present form is not a mere transcription of the German original. 
Several chapters of that work—such as those on the Maori war, the 
early history of the colony, the native poetry and the statistics of 
New Zealand—bave been omitted as containing matter readil. 
accessible to the English public elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the chapters upon the physical geography and geology of these 
islands have been rewritten, and the results of more recent ex- 
ploration and discovery have been incorporated into the text. A 
number of the former engravings have been replaced by new ones, 
and the general style of these illustrations, both of the woodcuts 
and of the coloured lithographs of landscape, is remarkable for 
truth and finish, giving to the entire work an air of genuine art. 
It was in the capacity of geologist to the scientitic mission set 
ou foot ten years ago, under the auspices of the late enterprisi 
but hapless Ferdinand Maximilian, that Dr. Hochstetter ente 
upon the study of those islands which he has so carefully and 
conscientiously described. Arriving in the Novara frigate from 
Sydney, in December, 1858, his services were officially engaged by 
the Government of New Zealand for the purpose of a complete 
survey of the islands composing the colony, in reference to their 
physical structure, their geographical and geological features, and 
their mineral and other resources. The conditions under which 
this important and honourable task was undertaken were laid 
down in an agreement between the Governor, Colonel Gore 
Brown, and Count Wiillerstorf-Urbair, the commander of the 
Novara ixpedition. Every facility was afforded to Dr. Hochstetter, 
as well by private friends and the colonial public as by the 
Government authorities everywhere. An able and active as- 
sistant was found for him in Dr. Julius Haast, a young German of 
scientific promise, now Government geologist of the province of 
Canterbury. Captain (now Major) Drummond Hay was a 
pointed travelling marshal and interpreter, and a suflicient staff, 
consisting of photographer, mineralogist, cook, and divers native 
attendants, made up the expeditionary force to about a score of 
active spirits. Letters of recommendation from Government secured 
the countenance of the most influential chiefs, and every appliance 
was provided for long journeys on foot through thinly populated 
countries, as well for nightly bivouacs in the open air. Choosing 
the northern provinee for his earliest field of operations, Dr. Hoch- 
stotter left Auckland on the 6th of March, 1859, for Mangataku, 
and took his little force in the canoes of the natives up the 
Waikato, on the banks of which extensive beds of brown crop 
out near Kupakupa below Taupire. The economic objects of the 
expedition had reference primarily to the supplies of coal, and to 
the recently discovered auriferous gold depusits; but the large 
and liberal terms in which Dr. Hockstetter’s commission was 
couched, no less than the general scientific yearnings of the ex- 
plorer himself, gave the widest — scope to his exertions. 
‘icy comprised in fact a thorough survey of each district, both in 
an econounic aud a scientific point of view. The former aspect of 
the inquiry may be that which most directly justifies the outlay, 
and appeals to the large class to whom colonial enterprise and 
development is of primary importance, But it is in its bearing 
upon the extension of our scientific knowledge, and the solution 
of the manifold problems of physica, of natural history, of ethno- 
logy and philology, that the work has its highest interest for 
the man of science as well as for the reader at large. The 
admirable method adopted by Dr. Hochstetter gave zapidity no 
* New Zealand: its Physical G , Geology, and Natural Hi 
§c. By Dr. Ferdinand Traualated from 
Uriginal, by Ldward Sauter, AML, Princi Little Rock Academy, 
Arkansas, With Additions by the Author. don; Asher & Co. 18 
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less than completeness to his researches. In little more than 
three months he had gone over nearly the whole range of the 
northern island, noting its geographical and geological features, 
its mineral and vegetable products, and what was most 
distinctive of the life and customs of the native races. The 
way had been in part prepared for him by the explorations 
of Dieffenbach, who had visited the principal places of im- 
portance in the north a quarter of a century ago. The able 
American geologist Dana, in the expedition sent y the United 
States Government to the South Sea, had touched the Bay of 
Islands, and made a geological exploration of its environs. Much 
had been done by the praiseworthy exertions of local lovers of 
science, conspicuous among whom were the Rey. A. G. Purchas and 
Mr. C. Heapby. Still the remote interior of the island remained 
all but untrodden and unknown. No naturalist since Dieffenbach 
had beheld the vast volcanic cones which form so grand a feature 
of the interior, the beautiful inland lakes, the boiling springs, 
the steaming solfataras and fumaroles which make that latest- 
discovered region one of the wonders of the world. Where the 
Waikato leaves Lake Taupo, 1,250 feet above the level of the sea, 
a remarkable line of boiling springs and geysers, with rich siliceous 
deposits, passing between the majestic voleano Tongariro and its 
snow-clad neighbour the Ruapahu, 9,200 feet high, develops 
itself on a grand scale in a north-east direction towards the Bay 
of Plenty. These Ngawhas and Puias of New Zealand make the 
lake districts of the Rotorua, Rotoiti, and Rotomahana second 
only to Iceland in singularity and magnificence. ‘Towards the 
western coast, Mount Egmont (Taranaki) rears its picturesque 
head of perpetual snow to the height of 8,270 feet. ‘The 
trachyte lava of this extinct volcanic cone atlords the finest 
opportunity for study of any in the island. The most striking 
series of hot springs is that of Orakeikorako, on either bank of 
the Waikato river. A feeble idea of their multiplicity and 
grandeur, as depicted in Dr. Hochstetter’s woodcut, may be 
gathered from the general aspect of the entire system of water- 
works at the Crystal Palace. The main spring from which this 
singular mass of siliceous deposit, called by the natives Papa 
Kohatu, owes its derivation, rose, a native chief informed the 
author, to a height of one hundred feet after the great earth- 
quake of Wellington in 1848, throwing up even stones of great 
size as fast as they were thrown in. The great spring of Karapiti 
(“ encompassed,” ‘ circular”) ejects a column of steam which 
may be seen at a distance of ten or fifteen miles. This re- 
markable fumarole appears to be of very recent origin, since 
Dietienbach, in 1841, only speaks of a powerful fountain which 
threw its boiling water a height of eight or ten feet. The 
physical changes in this volcanic district are indeed of remarkable 
rapidity and extent. Thus the singular Ngauruhoe crater, which 
now appears in the state of a solfatara throwing out large masses 
of steam and other kinds of vapour, and which has at times sent 
forth cinders, though never known to emit lava, was seen sud- 
denly to collapse in 1859, and, instead of one unbroken peak, to 
present two sharp and prominent horns. Though the base of this 
mountain is lined with snow in the winter months, such is its 
internal heat that snow is never known to lie within a consider- 
able distance from the summit. So warm is the ground in many 
arts of this region, that our traveller, despite the thick under- 
yer of ferns and woollen blankets which composed his bed, 
has started up from it in the night, wholly unable to bear the heat. 
No fire was required for cooking. A hole hastily dug in the 
ground, or a natural cleft cleared of the mud or crust that had 
gathered in it, enabled the party to cook their potatoes or meat by 
steam. At the north-east end of the Rotomahana, a small lake 
of this district, is the marvel of marvels of New Zealand, Te 
Tarata, the “tattooed rock,” a series of terraces or steps of glit- 
tering white marble, over which the boiling and seething waters 
of the immense oval cauldron eighty feet above the level of the 
lake fall in picturesque and broken masses. The walls of this 
crater-like excavation, which is eighty feet long and sixty wide, 
rise to a height of about eighty feet. They are steep, and of a 
reddish-coloured stone. The perfectly clear, transparent water 
appears in the snow-white incrustated basin of a beautiful tur- 
uoise blue. The deposit is like that of the Iceland springs, 
siliceous, not calcareous. It covers altogether an area of about 
three acres. The general aspect of this singular system is de- 
scribed as that of a cataract plunging over natural shelves, which 
as it falls is suddenly turned into stone. A section through the 
basin and terraces gives a clear idea of its formation. From Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s calculation of 1,036 years as the approximate age 
of the Great Geyser of Iceland we may venture on some general 
notion of the time required for the formation of the Te ‘arata 
terraces. The entire zone of hot springs in the northern island, 
unexampled in the world, extends over a range of 120 geo- 
— miles. A curious legend, taken down from the lips of 
‘e Leuheu, an intelligent chiet, gives a good instance of the ima- 
ginative garb in which the native mind has clothed its conception 
of these characteristic phenomena of the country :— 

Among the first immigrants, who came from Hawaiki to New Zealand, 
was also the chief Ngatiroirangi (heaven’s runner; or the traveller in the 
heavens). He landed at Maketu, on the East coast of North Island. Thence 
he set off with his slave Ngauruhoe, for the purpose of exploring the new 
country. He travels through the country ; stamps springs of water from 
the wpe to moisten scorched valleys; scales hills and mountains, and 
beholds towards South a big mountain, the ‘Tongariro (literally “ towards 
South”). He determines on ascending that mountain, in order to obtain 
a better view of the country. He comes into the inland-plains to Lake 
Taupo. Here he had a large cloth of kiekie-leaves tattered and torn by 


bushes. The shreds take root, and grow up into kowai-trees (Edwardsig 
microphylla, a beautiful locust-tree with yellow blossoms, quite frequent in 
the Taupo district). Then he ascends the snow-clad ‘Tongariro ; there 
they suffered severely from cold, and the chief shouted to his sisters, who 
had remained upon Whakari, to send him some fire. The sisters heard his 
call, and sent him the sacred fire they had brought from Hawaiki. ‘Th 
sent it to him through the two ‘Taniwhas (mountain and water-spirits living 
underground), Pupu and Te Haeata, by a subterranean passage to the top of 
Tongariro. ‘The fire arrived just in time to save the life of the chief, but 
poor Ngauruhoe was dead when the chief turned to give him the fire, 
On this account the hole through which the fire made its appearance, the 
active crater of Tongariro, is called to this day after the slave Ngauruhoe 
and the sacred fire still burns to this very day within the whole under. 
ground passage between Whaikari and the Tongariro ; it burns at Matoy- 
Hora, Oka-karu, Roto-ehu, Roto-iti, Roto-rua, Roto-mahana, Paeroa, Ura- 
keikorako, ‘Taupo, where it blazed forth, when the Taniwhas brought it, 
Hence the innumerable hot springs at all the places mentioned. ‘This legend 
affords a remarkable instance of the accurate observation of the natives, 
who have thus indicated the true line of the chief volcanic action upon the 
North Island. Another legend says :—when Maui stepped upon the island 
fished out of the sea (Chap. X.), he took through ignorance some of its fire 
into his hand, and horrified, flung it into the sea, where subsequently the 
volcano Whakari arose. ‘The ashes of the volcano Maui scattered about 
with his feet, and thus the fire vomiting mountains of the island and the 
numerous hot springs originated. 

A short stay of two months hardly gave scope for an equally 
thorough survey of the southern island. r. Hochstetter’s 
personal explorations ended with Lake Arthur (Rotviti), from 
whence the eye rests upon the magnificent range of the Southern 
Alps crowned with their perpetual ice and snow. For the residue 
of his volume he professes his obligations to the labours of former 
investigators. is excellent map has been completed by the aid 
of the Geological and Topographical Atlas of Dr. Petermann. To 
Dr. Hooker he has been indebted for much of the material of his 
chapters on the flora of New Zealand, as well as to Dr. Fischer, 
Dr. G. A. Mantell, Professors Owen, Forbes, and Huxley, for 
different matters of interest touching both the fossil and living 
fauna of each of the islands. An ample discussion will be 
found in his pages of the various theories which have been put 
forth as to the physical history of this remarkable group of 
islands, their possible connexion in remote geological time with 
the main lands of South America or Australia on the one 
hand, or with the Malay and Polynesian groups on the 
other. Connected with this subject is that of the source of the 
aboriginal population of New Zealand as traceable by means of 
physical, social, or linguistic affinities. Dr. Hochstetter is inclined 
to recognise in the Maori a representative of the true Polynesian 
race, higher in type than the aborigines of Australia or Tasmania, 
and distinct from them in descent. Their history, traditions, 
customs, and capacities give scope to much interesting reflec- 
tion. It is not without regret that we can contemplate the in- 
evitable extinction which seems to hang over a race distinguished 
by so many fine points of nature. The warlike prowess 
the simple and dignified bearing, and the feelings of honour 
which are so marked in the better class of natives, recall in 
many respects the qualities which the first civilized invaders of 
Britain found in our island forefathers. The illustrations to 
the present volume help to form a vivid idea of the general native 
physique, and the coloured portrait of the fine young chief 
KKo-Paora-Matutaera (Paul Marshall), which forms the frontis- 
piece, sets before us quite a Maori Apollo, The darker traits in 
New Zealand character, such as cruelty, treachery, and in parti- 
cular cannibalism, are set down with befitting candour, or with 
such extenuation as the trials incident to imperfect civilization 
permit. The resort to human flesh as an habitual article of diet is 
possibly to be explained by the speedy extinction of the races of 
wingless birds which had stimulated the native appetite for a diet 
stronger and more concentrated than vegetable food. Beyond the 
rat, the bat, and the somewhat doubtful Karahehe or native dog, 
no living quadruped has been met with in New Zealand. Animal 
life of all kinds is, and to all appearance ever was, exceptionally 
rare. What is most distinctive of the island fauna is the class ol 
wingless birds, the moa, the kiwi, the palapterix, and other 
varieties of the family of Struthionide. Rumours of the moa being 
occasionally seen alive in the interior are still current among the 
natives, but no living specimen has been seen by Europeans. 4408 
bones are found scattered pretty widely over both islands, but most 

lentifully in the South, occasionally with human remains, or 0 
ieaps, analogous to the kjékkenméddings of northern latitudes. 
An immense mass of moa skeletons, many of them quite perfect, 
was found by Dr. Hochstetter in a cave in the Aorere Valley. 
No part of the book will be read with more interest than the 
closing chapter on the great glacier system which forms * 
striking feature of the Southern Alps. We could have wish 
to see more done to bring those remarkable phenomena of the 
autipodes into correlation with what evidences exist of the 
action of analogous forces at an earlier period in our own islan 
It is reserved, we cannot doubt, for some geologist better ¥ 
in the physical phenomena of Great Britain to find the key to 
much that perplexes us at home in the existing confurmations 
the moet recent and most remote of our dependencies. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF BURNS.* 
bigger marvels in the way of good editing, good print, good 
paper, and monstrous cheapness which marked the —" It 
Shakspeare prevent the wonder one would otherwise have °° 


* Poems, Songs, and Letters of Robert Burns, The Globe Edition. 
Edited by Alexander Smith. London: Macmillan & Co. 1863. 
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The Saturday Review. 


as to the combined excellence, nem, convenience, and 
cheapness of the Globe Burns, Here you have for three 
shillings and_sixpence Burns's complete works, letters and all, 
admirably printed and edited, as well as a passable prefatory 
memoir by Alexander Smith, who, if he was no great poet, 
had at least a nice and thoroughly unaffected poetic feeling. It 
js not a particularly easy thing to write a biographical preface 
about such a man as Burns, ‘There are so many temptations to 
five writing. Mr. Carlyle’s incomparable essay is a standing 
inducement to every punier creature to try his hand at broad, 

thetic, human treatment—the truth being that no kind of 
treatment so decisively demands a master as this, and that no 
kind so easily admits of a hollow, windy, and canting imitation. 
Alexander Smith steered clear of the chief peril, and has written 
q plain and honest memoir, with a word or two of sound and 
sensible criticism. Sometimes, we confess, it is not easy to go all 
the way with him. When he says that Burns drove “ coarseness 
from humour ” we feel that Alexander Smith’s notions of coarse- 
ness must have been considerably more latitudinarian than those 
commonly accepted. Smith’s own verse is characteristically delicate, 
and therefore it was no personal predilection that prevented him 
from seeing coarseness in scores of Burns's pictures, as well as in 
occasional phrases or even subjects. Burns was in nature the very re- 
yerse and opposite pole of coarseness ; he was never brutally, foully, 
and even malignantly coarse, like Swift; but his social environ- 
ment made a certain superficial coarseness, both of sentiment 
and phrase, unavoidable. The only thing to be said is that, 
with all but the over-squeamish and unco’ refined, this fault 
does not count for much, any more than it does in Shakspeare. 
A man must work with his instrument, and Burns’s lyre now 
and again emits grotesque sounds as from some Doric reveller’s 
ipe. It was this frank and unpolished quality, after all, which 
Prought his work so close to the heart of a nation. It is a 
curious thing about the Scotch, that, deep plunged as they are in 
the most terrible religious cant ever known in this world, and 
systematically addicted as they are to a couple of vices which 
they profess to hold in abhorrence, yet they 
have the double knack, first, of producing men with the most 
wonderful gift of clear and manly vision, and next, of knowing 
such men when they see them. Scotland can raise prigs who 
would carry off the prize from the tallest specimens of that class 
that we could raise in England. But, let it be said, she can excel 
in the production of men too. Perhaps the manliest soul in the 
eighteenth century was Burns. Perhaps even those who differ 
from him most vehemently as to this or that specific conclusion in 
the polities of the hour, will yet agree that high among the 
manliest and most straight-seeing of all living writers is Mr. 
Carlyle. Here are notable instances in which the great canting 
nation of the earth has produced two men in a couple of genera- 
tions with a more profound and absolute absence of cant in their 
minds, in any of its subtle and unconscious forms, than any of the 
most eminent of their contemporaries. They are both of them 
radically free from the cardinal vice of a love of preaching, in the 
true and offensive sense of preaching—which, saving whisky, is 
the characteristic passion of their country. 


It is only Burns’s dialect, and the comparative fewness of the 
compositions in which he is at the high mark of his own genius, 
that have prevented him from being as unboundedly popular 
in England as he is alike in Scotland and among the many 
colonies of Scotchmen quartered all over the face of the 
eath. The difficulties of dialect are simple enough to educated 
persons, but to the common folk in this country, with only 
an imperfect and empirical apprehension of their own tongue, 
they unquestionably interpose a barrier of some account. e 
are much inclined to doubt whether Burns is very much read 
among the common people in England, There is a sort of 
loose opinion that he is the poet of the peasant and the 
artisan in all English-speaking lands. But the strangeness of 
his dialectic vocabulary is more powerful than the holders of this 
loose opinion suppose. Poems that need a rather voluminous 
pes must be something like sealed books to the general. 
tis to be said, however, that some three or four of Burns's best 
pieces are intelligible enough to anybody who can read English; 
for example, his “Address to the Unco’ Guid,” the “Mountain 
Daisy,” and others. But then the rollicking farce of the lines to 
the “ Haggis,” and even of the ever admirable “'Tam O'Shanter,” 
's partially veiled in the obscurity of an unlearned tongue. It would 
be the best thing that could happen to the English lower and 
poorer classes if they could thoroughly assimilate the noblest part 
of Burns—his humanity and tenderness for all animate and in- 
animate things. The stupendous brutality which marks the very 
poor English people—of course not universally, but as a class— 
in dealings with dumb animals, with children, and with women, 
Would not be what it is if the spirit of Burns had much of a grip 
upon them. The cruelty of the majority of carters, cab-drivers, 

0g-trainers, and the like makes a sensitive man shudder to think 
o, #8 Hogarth’s pictures of Cruelty make him sicken in looking at 
them. ‘Ihe rich can be cruel too, with their steeplechases and so 
lorth, but it is not their characteristic quality. Of course it would 

absurd to demand from a common ploughman that he should 
stired by the turning up of a mouse’s nest by his share, in the 
Way in which a great poet was stirred. But it would be a good 
a if one could see that the ploughman class recognised the 

‘uty of such sentiment after Burns had expressed it for their 

behoof;— 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has vee be Nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
me thy poor earth-born com 
An’ fellow mortal. 
This is just the sorrow which one wishes to see more general, as a 
precursor of the wider restoration of nature’s social union. It is 
this profound and all-embracing pity which, coupled with his 
music on the one hand and his elope directness on the other, 
gives Burns so worthy and noble a place among poets. ‘The famous 
lines to the “Wee, modest, crimson tippéd flower” breathe a 
spirit of divine and universal pity which is not equalled in 
modern verse—a pity which we no more find in the school that is 
for ever bawling forth that life is earnest, life is real, than in the 
subtler and more consummately varnished album-verse of the 
Laureate. 

While the stock poets of his time were simpering and whining 
over Cupid’s darts and broken hearts, Burns saw the true 
tragedy, and was less moved by the imaginary sighs of the 
fine lady than by the real anguish of a wounded hare. His 
verse was the beginning of the bringing back of the gifts of life 
and reality to verse. He saw the tragedy all through. His 
sorrow over the mouse, or the hare, or the daisy was not, like 
Sterne’s sorrow over the dead ass, mere vapid sentimentalism ; it 
was only the complement of his sense of the pathos, the broken 

urpose, the interfused hope and disappointment of human life. 

he unity of all existence was not hidden from him; mouse and 
man figured in his eyes as alike in the grip of identical circum- 
stance. And the special glory of Burns is that, with all this 
perfect sense of the pathos of things, he is never anything approach- 
ing to weak or sentimental ; on the contrary, he is one of the most 
strong and full-blooded of men. ‘There is a splendid Kabelaisian 
humour about such a poem as the “Jolly Beggars,” which is full of 
strength and rude force of the manliest sort. He is an illustration 
of the truth that theie is the closest connexion between a —= 
for pathos and a capacity for jovial and robust farcing. In 
men of the great calibre there is this stamp. Who so pathetic 
as Beethoven, yet who can on occasion be so thorough a farceur? 
Burns was full-blooded and healthy on every side. Love, for 
example, in all his verse is as far removed irom the puny con- 
ventional love of the poet of the drawing-room as it is from the 
blood and snakes and writhings and bitings of some poets who are 
excluded from the drawing-roon. We have had Wordsworth 
since Burns, and the later of the two has inspired most of the 
writers who have sought nature and plain life. The consequence 
has been an intense and gradually narrowing respectability which 
is breeding a rude reaction. And the reaction is sound enough, 
only do not let us go so far back as Sappho, but stay rather at 
Burns, the heartiest and most vigorously human of all our lyrists. 
Wordsworth had a far wider range of feeling for nature; he had 
more notes, and was more fully articulate. But the friendship was 
august, stately, and solemn, as between two majestic potentates, 
There is a measure of coldness, awe, reverence—call it by a favour- 
able or an unfavourable name as you will—in Wordsworth’s 
intercourse with nature. Nature was as a gray austere mother 
to him. With Burns she was far otherwise ; she was his friend, 
the sympathetic onlooker, the almost conscious participant in the 
mood of the hour. He, in short, was a true singer, while in his 
illustrious successor there was more of the prophet or the high- 
priest. We are only pointing out a difference, not pretending to 
decide a question of superiority. The singer is the rarer of the 
two, the man in whom every stimulus directly awakens musical 
response ; but, for being the rarer, he is not necessarily the higher 
of the two. Werdsworth, again, had a certain tendency to write 
as if nature would have been all the better comrade tor him if 
she had left men and women out of her scheme. He was no mis- 
anthropist, but he was less stirred by human beings than by 
mountains and lakes; less interested in the play of character and 
mood in men, than in the moving shadows of the hills. Burns 
had something of the Shakspearian fulness of delight and interest 
in all that men do and feel; he had an unalloyed and un- 
bounded sympathy with nature, because she forms the setting 
and environment of human action and human suffering. His 
anger, even, is profitable for an example; there is nothing 
sullen or lurid or spiteful about it, nor is it prudish, mawkish 
smouldering, such as an eminent hand recently gave us an ex- 
ample of in that incredibly poor thing,“ A Spiteful Letter.” With 
the author of the “Twa Herds,” of “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” of 
the Epigrams on Lord Galloway, anger was what it should be in 
. big man—sheer lightning, swift, decisive, and straight- 
itting. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NE of the best results of the Paris International Exhibition 

is the number of excellent works to which it has given rise. 

On more than one occasion we have had to draw the attention of 
our readers to the series of reports published by order of the 
French Government. But private comptcs-rendus of special de- 
partments in the Champ de Mars building deserve likewise to be 
noticed, and amongst them we may give a high place to 
M. Hurel’s volume.* It is not strictly a theoretical book, nor 
does the author profess to write a treatise on any branch of art. 


* L’Art contemporain, Etude critique. Par YAbbé Hurel. 
Paris: Didier, 
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He merely walks through the long gallery where church de- 
coration was so richly represented, and describes with the ex- 

ierced eye of a connoisseur the various objects there brought 

gether. Of course this necessarily implies a reference to certain 
principles, the observance or non-observance of which stamps any 
production as correct or not. M. Hurel accordingly lays down 
a few leading axioms considered by him as tests of artistic 
beauty; but he carefully avoids giving to his remarks anything 
like a didactic appearance. In the first part of his volume he 
endeavours to determine the origin of Christian art; he defines 
its nature, analyses its resources, marks out the dangers or snares 
by which it is surrounded, shows its moral tendencies, and finally 
attempts to guess what its probable destinies will be. In the 
second part he analyses the most striking productions of Christian 
art to which our own epoch has given birth, and, whilst taking 
due account of the esthetic requirements of such worls, he 
naturally assigns, from his own point of view, the first place to 
the exigencies of religious worship. It would be impossible to 
give in detail here his views on the various features of Christian 
art; suffice it to say that his standard is a very high one, and that 
he entertains the profoundest contempt for the bad taste which 
fills churches with gaudy decorations, transforming them into 
boudoirs or concert rooms, and producing, when a new edifice 
is wanted, a kind of architecture which has neither style nor 
grandeur. M.1’Abbé Hurel is evidently a competent and sen- 
sible critic; but we entirely disagree with him when he speaks 
of the connexion of Protestantism with art. A Roman Catholic 
sn who touches upon this subject is always apt to fall into 

peless blunders ; and such, we are sorry to say, is the cise with 
our author. 

M. Jules Labbé’s duodecimo entitled La Conscience * is a fair 

cimen of the curt, free-and-easy manner in which some modern 

ilosophers dispose of the most solemn questions. Of course we 
> not mean to say that an author is to be pronounced below 
contempt because he denies original sin, everlasting punisliment, 
the Trinity, &c. Channing held the same views as M. Labbé, 
and yet Channing is a writer whose name will always be men- 
tioned with respect. What we object to is, to see problems which 
have occupied the thoughts of great men dismissed in a paragraph, 
and not even seriously considered. M. Labbé mistakes spouting 
for reasoning, and seems to fancy that he is declaiming from the 
rostrum of a revolutionary club. 

The early history of the French theatre is tolerably well known 
now, thanks to the researches of Messrs. Magnin, Ondésime Le 
Roy, and Francisque Michel, but we do not think that any writer 
has ever attempted to give us the history of operas and ballets 
before M. Ludovic Celler.f His present volume is not his 
first production of the kind, for about a year ago he published a 
beautiful edition of Molitre’s Mariage forcé, with Lully’s music. 
Passing now from the particular to the general, he describes the 
earliest introduction of operatic performances amongst our neigh- 
bours, and makes us witness, as it were, the dawn of an art 
which, notwithstanding Boileau’s rabid denunciations, is not to be 
despised, since men like Moliére, Corneille, and Quinault con- 
descended to patronize it. Critics may perhaps say that the title, 
trayédie lyrique, by which operas were originally known, served 
to disguise the meretricious character of a production in which 
poetry, after all, is sacrificed to music and to stage effect. Be 
this as it may, M. Celler’s volume is a valuable contribution to 
the history of dramatic literature. The earliest opera ever pro- 
duced in France appears to have heen the Ballet de la Reine, 
which was brought out for the first time on the 15th of October, 
1581. Baltazarini, surnamed De Beaujoyculx, was the author 
of the piece, and from this circumstance we may infer that in the 
case of music, as well as in other departments of the fine arts, 
Italian influence was, during the sixteenth century, predominant 
in France. Baltazarini deserves a more detailed notice than is 
— awarded to him in biographical dictionaries, and M. 

eller has certainly presented him with a patent of celebrity. 
The book we are now noticing treats very fully of all subjects 
referring to music and dancing, including the instruments em- 
ee in the orchestra, the scenery, and the stage properties. 

n fact, the whole management of the opera comes under con- 
sideration, and M. Celler brings us down to the days when Lully, 
by establishing the Académie Royale de Musique, founded the 
modern school of lyric tragedy. 

M. Nicolardot, who not long since took up his parable against 
Voltaire, and devoted his leisure to the annihilation of the cigh- 
teenth-century philosophers, now stoops to meaner things, and 
writes about dinner-partics.{ Gastronomy, he says, has its his- 
tory, like all the other elements of civilization ; it passes through 
the various stages of ancient, medieval, and modern, and from 
the salle &@ manger in Eden down to the dining-room at the 
Tuileries the chronicles of cating are by no means devoid of 
interest. M. Nicolardot starts with the axiom that the fuod of a 
people is the consequence of their religion, and he concludes 
that we must goto the New Testament for our menz. What 
would M. Jules Gouffé think of this, we wonder? or are we 
really required, in the name of consistency, to abjure a salmon- 
mayonnaise because the Scriptures speak only of broiled fish ? 


* La Conscience. Par Jules Labbé. Paris: Lacroix. 


}¢ Les Origines de U Opéra et le Ballet dela Reme, Par Ludovic Celler. 
Paris: Didier. 


$ anehe de la Table; Curiosités gastronomiques. Par Louis Nicolardot. 
u. 


Since the days of Lesage, Asmodeus has been usually regarded 
as a kind of cicerone to people who are anxious to become ac. 
quainted with social life and tableaux @ixtérieur.* He very con- 
veniently whisks off the roofs of people’s houses, and introduces 
us to scenes which are always characteristic, if not edifying. 
On the present occasion we are asked to visit the United Siates 
the merits of democratic institutions are freely discussed, and 
the conclusion at which the author arrives under the guidance of 
Asmodeus is not altogether flattering to republican government, 
We must not suppose, says our voyager, that the rule of the 
people ensures either a cheap or a high-principled administration 
of allzivs. Nor are Republicans by any means averse to social 
distinctions; and as in the United States aristocratic privileges 
are of course unknown, every swindler or pickpocket can assume 
a title, and earn from the lower classes of New York or Boston 
the respect which was intended for the representative of the 
Howards or the Montmorencys. The Americans are of an essen- 
tially absorbing character; that is to say, they want elbow-room; 
wherever they are, they expect to be attended to first. Their 
passion for business is such that they will subscribe any number 
of bills without either knowing or caring whether they can 
honour them or not. Their conceit is equal to their native good- 
ness; in fact, according to our author, they are mere children, 
with all the faults and good qualities which belong to children. 

M. Edouard Schu:é has written a very complete and very inte- 
resting account of me poetry in Germany.t He begins by 
remarking that no Frenchman has any idea of what popular 
ge J really means. If you mention those two words to him, 
iis thoughts immediately run either on the coarse gaudriole songs 
rendered so popular by Madlle. Theresa, or on patots compositions 
which he does not understand in the least. Centralization has, 
in his opinion, struck the deathblow at national poetry in 
France, and the revival of provincial genius is the best meaus of 
bringing back a more healthful state of things. M. Schuré, ou 
readers will see, shares to a certain extent the opinions of MM. 
Mistral and Eugine Garcin, but we do not think that he is pre- 
pared to go to such lengths as a re-establishment of Langue d’ce 
and Langue d’oil as two distinct nationalities. Popular poet 
is not worth purchasing at the expense of civil war. M. Schuré’s 
strictures on the German lieder are very accurate, and the whole 
book contains an excellent résumé of the subject. He gives in 
an appendix a few specimens of the best lieder, such as the Lorele 
and the famous Thuringian song, ch! wie ist’s mdylich denn? 

M. Guizot’s new volume of religious meditations { is devoted 
to an inquiry into the relations of Christianity with the principal 
infidel doctrines of the present day. Three ideas or notions are 
just now brought forward by objectors as fatal to the claims 
of revealed religion, and as ultimately destined to suppress 
Christianity altogether. We often hear it asserted that the 
doctrines of the Gospel are diametrically opposed both to 
science and to the principles of true freedom; and further, 
we are confidently told that morality can exist independently 
of any religion whatever. M. Guizot applies himself to the 
task of refuting these statements; he then considers what is 
the true nature of Christian faith; and finally, passing from 
theory to practice, he shows that Christian life is, after all, the 
best demonstration cf the truths which we all admit as con- 
stituting the essentials of our belief. He remarks in his preface 
that each of the great historical epovhs of the world has been 
mainly occupied with the discussion of some particular question. 
The struggle of the sixteenth century referred to the problem of 
ecclesiastical unity on the one hand, and reform on the other; 
absolute monarchy, carried out into all its practical consequences, 
next occupied almost solely the attention of thinkers, either as 1t8 
champions or its antagonists; avd finally, during the hundred 
years which closed with the French Revolution, the grand pzin- 
ciple in discussion was that of metaphysical and political freedom. 
Whichever of these three periods we ‘study, we observe that the 
debateable ground was clearly defined, and that the conflicting 
systems could be easily understood. In our day, M. Guizot re- 
marks, the respeetive situation of parties is of a totally different 
character. The most confused, incoherent, and contradicto 
ideas are thrown before the public ; chaos seems to have returned, 
and our philosophers have apparently cast aside all the traditions 
which connect modein society with the past. M. Guizot glances 
at some of the problems which oceupy attention at the present 
day, particularly the questions of nationalities, slavery, and the 
condition of the working-classes. 

The generation of metaphysicians who studied under M. Cousin, 
and derived from him their views of nature and of man, may boast 
of several eminent representatives, Some of them—M. Joutlroy, 


* Asmodée & New-York. Revue critique. Paris: Plon. 
+ Histoire du Lied en Allemagne. Par Edouard Schuré. Paris: Lacroix. 


Alcditations sur la chrélienne duns ses rapports avec Pétat actuel 
des sociélés et des esprils. P. 


ar M. Guizot. Paris: Lévy. 
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Ss M. Nicolardot’s culinary notions are somewhat odd; but, as we a 
= are not bound to follow them, we may excuse them for the sake 
8 of the numerous anecdotes with which his volume is full. M, dg 
a Cussy, Grimod de la Reyniére, Brillat Savarin, and Cambacéris, 
Sek | all contribute their share, and M. Nicolardot’s Catholic zeal is 
E fully displayed when he talks of the influence of the Reformation 
: on cookery. Luther seems to have been a heretic in the euising 
no less than in the church; his ideas of gastronomy were gross, 
and he lacked that refinement which imparts poetry even ¢ 
lobster-salad. 
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M. Jules Simon, and M. Saisset, for instance—never rose higher 
than the doctrines of a spiritualist kind of deism, nobler indeed 
that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, but still very incomplete ; 
others, like M. l'Abbé Bautain, felt the necessity of appealing 
to positive religion, and ‘left pure metaphysics for theology. 
The work we are now about to glance at is the author's last 
uction *, and may be regarded .as the philosophical legacy 
of aman who devoted his whole life to an examination of the 
most serious topics which can engage human thought. Most of 
the difficulties which religion can present are discussed in this 
hook, and as the Abbé Bautain’s point of view was that of Roman 
Catholicism, it need scarcely be suid that many problems which 
we should consider as useless and even trivial are superadded to 
the real ones which interest Christians of every denomination. 
His book is very well written, and the difficulties are fairly 
tated. 
y M. Ramon de la Sagra deduces his theory of the reality of 
the soul ¢ from a consideration of the eflects produced by chloro- 
form and other anzesthetics on the nervous system. Ile aims at 
nothing less than a scientific demonstration of the fundamental 
pinciples of all religions, and, without expressing any sympathy 
fur any particular form of belief, he is satistied with defending 
against atheists and materialists the common ground upon which 
every kind of theory is established which assumes that the destiny 
of nian is not limited by the present world. ‘The alinost universal 
ay just now is that “ science kills faith,” and that every doctrine 
resting upon the supernatural as its basis must ipso fucio be con- 
sidered inadmissible. M. de la Sagra undertakes to refute this 
pwposition, and he shows that the fallacy in which it has origi- 
nated is to be charged to scientific observers who gencralize rashly, 
and exaggerate the functions of the nervous system. However the 
action of chloroform or similar agents can affect that system, it is 
quite clear, according to M. de Ja Sagra, that. the intellectual 
faculties remain untouched ; and because the outward expressions 
of mental activity are no longer perceptible, it by no meaus follows 
that this activity itself is likewise destroyed. His theory is ably 
stated, but, betore pronouncing on its value, we should need a 
complete and accurate analysis of those various circumstances of 
life in which the intellectual functions overstep their normal 
condition, and act under the impression of organic or sensorial 
influences, 

The life and works of Galileo have too often served as a pretext 
for theologians and scientific men to carry on a bitter warfare 
against each other, Some writers consider the Italian astronomer 
as a victim of the Court of Rome ; others are of opinion that his 
condemnation was by no means the result of his scientilic teach- 
ing, aud that it is unfair to represent him in the light of a martyr 
to the cause of truth. M. Ponsard’s tragedy, which embodied the 
liberal tradition in beautiful language, has been regarded as an 
attack upon the clerical party. M. Th. H. Martin undertakes to 
place the facts of the case in their true point of view, and pro- 
fesses to give us a disinterested and impartial survey of Galileo's 
career.t He has carefully availed himself of the materials be- 
queathed to us by Galileo’s contemporaries, and by the writers 
who et various times have examined the astronomer’s doctrines 
and the share he had in the scientific movemeut of the seven- 
teeth century. M. Martin is decidedly of opinion that the in- 
quisitors overstepped their province in condemning Galileo for 
holding opinions which, whether they were true or Jalse, referred 
to science alone, and affected neither faith nor morals; but he 
thinks, on the other hand, that a very strong pressure had been 
exercised upon them from outside, Aristo¢e e¢ sa docte cabale being 
still at that time the great authority in matters of philosophy, and 
the slightest dissent from Peripaietic views being regarded as 

to heresy. Mallet du Pan and other Protestant writers 
alter him have, for obvious reasons, maintained a different hypo- 
thesis, According to them, Galileo asked the Papal See to 
declare officially that the new astronomical system was the only 
ttue one, the only one agreeing with the statement of Holy 

“riptures. ‘This declaration being refused, the Roman Catholic 

hureh thus practically acknowledged both its own ignorance 
and its prejudices; it signed its sentence of self-condemnation. 
The sole mistake which Galileo committed, was to publish his 
famous dialogue contrary to an order issued by the board of In- 
iusitors—an order which he had promised to obey. M. Martin 

48 given in an appendix a very complete bibliographical list of 
Works issued between 1631 and 160c8 against the system of 
operuicus, and also of the documents of every kind available 
on the life of Galileo, 

Contemporain’s Recherches sur Art de Parvenir § are 
war from a very discouraging point of view; but the author 
endl no doubt argue that, as the persons who get on in the 
is im Just now belong to the class of swindlers and roués, it 
a pile for him to describe them as men of Lonour and 
dees i principie, The axiom which he adopts as the key- 
troll of his system is this :—Society is a state of warfare con- 

y laws. Such being the case, it is of course in- 


* 
“loses de Tautre Monde; Journal d'un Philosophe. Par 
: peer Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


Germercitn de sa réalit’. Par M. Ramon de la Sagra. Paris: 


Par‘ de la te 
Par Th, Henri Marti la Méthode des Scicnees physiques. 

PS ches sur TArt de Parvenir. Par un Contemporain. Paris: 


dispensable that the Government should be able to guide the 
masses in the art of “ getting on,” especially as it professes, on 
the other side of the Channel at least, to take the initiative in 
every measure destined to affect the public. Our contemporain 
proposes, therefore, the institution of lectureships on sociology, 
sociology being a polite way of expressing the idea of success at 
any cost. His Recherches sur (Art de Parvenir may be regarded 
as an illustration of the style of lectures required; they are ex- 
tremely witty, and sufficiently plainspoken. No truer satire of 
contemporary manners has lately been published. 

M. Jules Simon collects in one volume* the most important 
speeches he has pronounced in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
Jeading subjects of the day. The prefuce is a | exposé 
de principes in which the full meaning of the word “ radical” 
is thoroughly explained. We must not imagine that a radical 
necessarily feels et upon destroying all existing institutions, and 
creating society entirely de novo. An absolutist, a disciple of 
Count de Bonald or M.de Maistre, may be quite as much a radical 
as M. Jules Simon himself; for radicalism means nothing else 
but adherence to principle, and ought properly to be opposed only 
to that school of politics which is the result of expediency. 
M. Jules Simon’s speeches will be read with much profit by those 
persons who wish to know the liberal view entertained in France 
about the freedom of the press, the union of Church and State, 
the right of public meeting, &c. The author has added a pre- 
liminary notice to each of his compositions, and the whole volume 
forms a very useful guide to the political discussions which have 
taken place amongst our neighbours during the last few months, 

The young men of the present day are im every way inferior to 
those of the seventcenth and eighteenth centuries; such is the 
theme developed by M. Charles Narrey in his amusing volume of 
tales, Les derniers jeunes Gens.t What has become of the times 
when Lovelace flourished, when Leander (Moliére’s, not Ovid’s) 
did not allow himself to be stopped by any obstacle or danger if 


the alternative was to rescue a fair damsel from the tyranny of her 


parents, and to rush off to Gretna Green? The youth of the 
nineteenth century are bent upon more solid pursuits; fortune, a 
position in life, a cheque-book, and ofium cum diguitate constitute 
the sum total of their aspirations; the small amount of time 
allowed for recreation being spent among the ladies whose memoirs 
M. Alexander Dumas ils has written. In short, the race of young 
men no longer exists; d n'y a plus de jeunes gens ! 

Herr I’. W. Haclilinder, the author of the four volumes entitled 
La Vie militaire en Prusse}, which Captain Lemaitre has so well 
translated, ought to command attention. Having enlisted as a 
volunteer in the Prussian army, he was wounded in the course of 
drili, and had to give up temporarily the military profession. He 
subsequently held a post on Radetzky’s staff, and still later wit- 
nessed the battle of Solferino. As a collection of pictures of 
military life, his work, therefore, is of value, and, regarded from a 
literary point of view, it is equally remarkable. Tlacklunder has 
long obtained the surname of the “German Dickens,” and in 
some respects he deserves it. 

Count de Kératry’s history of the French Expedition in Mexico § 
combines all the excitement of a novel with the interest of a true 
chronicle. The more we know of that sad campaign, the more 
dreadful it appears to us, both on account of its results and of the 
horrors by which it was accompanied. If anything could increase 
our hatred of what M. Jules Simon calls des assassinats en masse, 
it would certainly be the detail of the atrocities committed by the 
Mexican guerillas—atrocities which led, on the part of the French, 
to reprisals quite as dreadful. 


* Politique radicale, Par JulesSimon. Paris: Lacroix. 

+ Les dernicrs jeunes Gens. Var Charles Narrey. Paris: Lévy. 

{ La Vie militaire en Prusse. Par F. W. Hacklinder. Paris and London: 
L, Hachette & Co. 

§ La Contre-guérilla francaise au Mexique. Par le Comte de Kératry. 
Paris: Lacroix. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GUSTAVE DORE'S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, 


Gallery, 163 New Bond Street.—Including his most famous Painting, “ THE 
'TRIUMPIE ‘OF CHRISTIANITY.” Daily, Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. Will shortly Close, 


‘HE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO “ ELAINE.” 
N_ART UNION has been formed for the object of siotributing the Original Drawings by 
cts TAVE DORE to “ELAINE,” an Idyll of tie King. ‘These beautiful Works of Art, 
which are painted oe eee, are now on view at the Crystal Palace, and for the 
nomin al Subscription of One Guinea, each Subscriber has the certainty of obtaining a Fet o 
Nine Facsimile Chromolithozraphs, together with the chance of obtaining One of the sOriginal 
Paint ings. in the principal ‘Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom 
uses . as wellas at the Crystal Palace. 
at a" to the eit Drawings by Gustave Doré, the whole of which are to be distributed 
Prizes:— 


PRIZE I. 
King Arthur Discovering the Skeleton of the Brothers. 
“ And from the oa Bas crown 
Roll’d into light, and turning on its 
Filed like a glittering rivulet to the 
PRIZE It. 
Lancelot approaching the Castle of Astolat. 
Till as he traced a faintly-shadow'’d 
‘That all in loops and links among the dales 
Tan to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, 
PRIZE III. 
Lancelot relating his Adventures. 
“ He spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice betore she look ‘dy 
d her eyes, and read his lineaments.” 
PRIZE IV. 
Lancelot bids — to Elaine. 
Te looked, and more amazed 
‘Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 
PRIZE V. 
Elaine on her Road to the Cave of Lancelot. 
‘Then rose glided thro’ the Seite, 
day by day she 
in either twil twilight shost-tike to and fro past 


towers.” 


PRIZE VI. 
Torre and Lavaine bid Farewell to the Body of Elaine. 
“ So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
‘Lhe silken case, with braided blazonings.” 
PRIZE VII. 
The Body of Elaine on its way to King Arthur's Palace. 


“* And the dead, 
Steered by the dumb went upward with the flood 
In her right - the lily, in her left 
The letter 


For she did not scem as 8 dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she siniled.” 
PRIZE VIII. 
King Arthur reading the Letter of Elaine. 
“ Thus he read, 
Ana ever in the reading, lords pod dames 
bL it, looking often from his face who read, 
rs which lay so silent.” 
PRIZE IX. 
The Remorse of Lancelot. 
“ And Lancelot answer'’d nothing, but he went, 
And at the inrunning of a little brook 
Sat by the river in a cove, and watch'd 
ee... high reed wave 


| ASSOCIATION for, the ADVANCEMENT of 
THIRTY-EIGUTH MEETING, tobe ld at Norwich, commencing Wednesday, 


President. 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L., Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


of Ti keti 
‘Biekcin ke and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting are requested to apply to the 
Local Secretaries, who will give every information in their power. 


DONALD Dar. RYMPLE,) 
HINDS HO Local | 
JOSEPIL ron, lecretaries. 


DURHAM SCHOOL.—At least FIVE (and probably SIX) 
KING'S SCHOLARSIIIPS will be open to Competition in November next, value £4040 
Year - a tenable for Five Years at the School. CANDIDATES must be under Fifteen 
Yea age. A Modern Department has lately been added to the Classical one for Boys not 
intended for the Universities.—Apply to the Leap-Masrer. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 69 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
‘ee for in El 'y School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
G i received, Certificat anted. 
Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and asipeheeivene, address Mrs. Monrr, 
at the College. 
Scriptural Teaching under the Superintondenes of the Rev. WM. McCALL and 
ve J. 


Masters. 
TActures various Lecturers. 
English Mr. Wood and Mr. Home. 
Latin . r. Wood. 
French .... Messrs. des F: + and de Meillac. 
German Herr liirschfe 
[taliun 
Spanish Senor Viv 
Piano Mr. W. Macfarren ond Mr. 
Singing Herr Bosen and Mr. W. IL. 
Drawing. Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims, 
Dancing and Calisthenics ... Mr. Webb George. 


Daily Medical Attendant ..... awlins. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 

preparing fur atl Depar f both Services.—Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
Stran 


PDL AN CIVIL SERVICE.—A PRIVATE TUTOR, living 


near Hye Park, receives NON-RESIDENT wh at and Instructs them separately.— 
Address, J 9 Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, W . 


7 

po DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN YATION. —Mr. 7 W REN, 

M.A.. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 

Graduate (First Class in Clacsicai Honours), and the best Masters obtainable for all the other 

Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives Resident and Non-resident PUPILS, NINE of the 

Candidates setchand af in the recent Competition were sent up by Mr. Waenx .—4 Powis Square, 
‘Westbourne Grove, Ww. 


NOVEMBER LINE EXAMINATION < or WOOLWICH.— 


The Rev. Dr. NUGHES, who has passed great numbers, has Two going up next time, 
and can receive PUPILS wishing to work uninterruptedly.—Castiebar Court, Ealing, W. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSIONs, 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, &c.—The "Rev. W. I. JOHNSTONE, M.A., formerly 
Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain in the Royal Military College, Addisvomibe: pent 


| PUPILS for the above.—Bromszgrove House, Croydon. 


MATRICULATION at OXFORD.— A CLERGYMAN of 
who hold: Appoint: 

early in September. Mouse situated in the pleasantest Suburb of Oxford. Address, Make 

care of Messrs. Street Brothers, Advertising Agents, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


CHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared for 
Winchester and the other Public Schools at The Grange, Ewell, Surrey. by Dr. BEHR, 
whose Pupils have had distinguished success. At the last Examination at W inchester Col 
one of Dr. Benr's Pupils gained the Third Place in a Competition with 128 Candidates,_for 
terms and full particulars address Dr. Bena, The Grange, Ewell, near Epsom, ee 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesu Jesus 

jate Principai of the Hiphinstone Tustitution, Bombay, prepare the Tadian 
Tincipal 1e nstone 

Service and other Competitive Examinations. “Terms pplicath 


EK DUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS o of 

GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by paenernes. Geetuate of Oxford, 
for the Capeoreies, Public Schools, Competitive E ions, &c. » apply ty 
the .. Belmont House; or to Mr. Biven, 46 Regent Street, W. 


BONN on RHINE, Prussia.—Dr. W. C. PERRY receives a 

few PUPILS at Bonn, and prepares them for the Universities, the Civil and my | 
Services, and ercantile life. Especial is to and Literature 
German ny and France. References will be give’ the h Academical authorities 2 
England and Germany. ‘Terms, 150 uiness oe annu: Fe» 47 Manchester Street, 
Portinan Square. 


DUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are thorough ly d for the Profresenel.s and other 
rsuits. A very liberal ‘I'able ke ind and best Society. Hixhest references in 
ndon.—For an I: terview or Prospectus. Pastor Virman, Univers aud School 


Agency, 46 Regent Street, W. 


FPUCATION. -—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst Court, 


Hastings, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN between the ages of Six and Eighteen, 
First-class Private School.—llighest references and full particulars on application. 


HE Rey. T. G. LIVINGSTON, M.A. Oxon., Senior Minor 

Canon of Carlisle, receives FOUR PUPILS into his Residence, Knowefield House, 

pa por situated One mile from Carlisle. Reference given to the Lord Bishop of London, 
others. 


HE REV. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A., pre = er BOYS for the 


Public Schools or Navy, at Peterley House, near High be, Bucks. Post-town, 
Great Missenden. 


AN OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an 


At 53 NORFOLK SQUARE, Hyde Park.—Rev. W. KEATING 
prepares for Eton and other Public pred THREE PUPILS, under Eleven years of 
age, were sent Ly him to the late Exanination for Eton Celene and all were iletien ones 
the first Sixteen of over kighty Candidates, one bein: ond on the List. Mr. 
Keatine will have Vacancies on 2ist September for Daily’ also for several 


FRENCH and GERMAN.—The above thoroughl Leamt 
with an ENGLISH TUTOR in Dresden, who has now TWO VA CANC ES. He has 
—_ experience in hap teres for the Army, Navy, and Competitive Examinations; can 
impart Classics and High Mathematics. Terms, from £100a year. He will be in London 
_— i fo 18. References to Parents of Pupils.—Address, W. X., Lockwood's, 75 New Bond 
ct, 


BRIGHTON, —To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—At the 

ensuing Michaelmas ‘Term, One or Two YOUNG LADIES can be received in a first- 
class Finishing School, where every advantage is offered for acquiring an intellectual and 
accomplished Education on Moderate Terms. References given and required.—Address, C.J., 
13a East Street, Brighton. 


HOME and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with One Youn 
n, is desirous of receiving into her Home Two or Three SONS of GENTL — 
who woul have the benefit of attending a first-class Preparatory School, previous to ente 
Barty or Public School. The highest references can be given.—Addrcss, M. E., Pas 
ce, Rugby 


A DVOWSON for SALE in a HOME COUNTY.—There is 
a First-class RESIDENCE, erected at large cost, with appropriate Offices and Gronks, 
surrounded by a beautiful range of Glebe Land, in hig an 30) 
| possession.—Principals or Sulicitors to apply to Mr. Ancona, 8 
elphi 


HAMPSHIRE, Forty Miles from Town.—A_well-furnished 
detached COTTAGE, RESIDENCE, situate 23 miles from Farnham Station, con- 

taining ‘I'wo Sitting-rooms, Five and I Manservant's Room over 

Stables, excelient Offices, Stabling for Four Horses, and Llarness-room, Flower 

and Kitchen Gardens, and Crequet Lawn. ‘The soil is dry and sandy, air pure ond bracing, 

with an excellent supply of good water. To be LET tor One, Three, or Five Years. Rent, 

£ 00 =e annum; for Three or Five Years, £40 per annum.—Apply to L. B., Post Office, 
arnham, Surrey. 


AM YACHTS. — Messrs. YARROW & HEDLEY, 
Engincers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, | have for rors delivery, 2 STEAM YACIIT, 
30ft. long, by ‘ft. Gin. beam; single Screw; 3-horse speed 73 miles an hour; price £19. 
Also, a nearly New SCREW lone. Gft. beam ; 6-horse power; 
miles an pris £300. 


GRAND HOTEL, ‘Scarborough. —The > Langest st and Hand- 
somest Hotel in England. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


ARGATE.—The ROYAL and ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—The Hotel D is the Parisian principle. Break- 
end Dinner aXlaCarte. Beds, 2s.to5s. A ‘Cane Billiard Koom. ‘Table-d'Hote 


ACOMBE. HOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements. 
200 Apartments, large and elezant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace | (000 fect in length 

facing the TXtlantic. Board, if desired, at a fixed sum per Day or Week. ‘Table-d’ Hote daily.- 

Address, Mr. BULUN, lifracombe, North Devon. 5 
H YPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, <, Richmond 

> S.W. Dhysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on 
‘remises. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. —COMMUNICATION by 
INDIA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e., vid EGYPT, from sou’ 
AMPTON ‘end MARSEIL 
The PENINSULAR = ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
PASSENGERS, and receive — _ Parcels, by their Steamers for 
GIBRALTAR, 


MALTA, BOMBAY. From Southampton every Saturday- 
ALEXANDRIA, 
CEYLON, SINGAPO. 
MADRAS, CHINA, (From Southampton every Fortnight; 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN, the day of departure being Sat 
BATAVI 
AUSTRA MELBOURNE Month; 

a Cc. &C. 


The Steamers leave Marseilles every Sunday. offices 
For full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and Insurance, apply ht the Company's 
22 Leadenhall street, London ,or Oriental Place, Southampton. 
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MONEY ORDER COMPANY of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND, Limited. 
4 le which t is 
CAPITAL, £209,000, IN 20,000 SIIARES OF £10 EACIT 
(With power to increase their number of Shares). 
application, and 10s. on allotment. Fw Is to be made as 
Provisional Committee. 
GEORGE BLANSHARD, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
CHARLES COWAN, Esq., of Lozan Iouse and Valleyfield. 
JAMES S. DUNCAN, Esgq., Master of the Merchant Company, Edinburgh. 
JAMES FALSUAW, Esq., Civil Engineer, 26 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM HANDYSIDE, Esq., 44 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM HARRIS, Esq., Merchant, Dundee. 
CHARLES J. HENDERSON, Esq., of Glassingall. 
CHARLES LAWSON, Esq., of Borthwick Hall. 
WILLIAM LAW, Esgq., Merchant, Dean of Guild, Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM LINDSAY, Esq., Merchant, Ex-Provost of Leith. 
WILLIAM LOWSON, Esq., of Balthayock. 
JOUN M‘DONALD, Esq., Treasurer for the Free Church of Scotland. 
ROBERT MACKENZIE, Esq., Merchant, Dundee. 
JOUN MILLER, Esq., of Leithen. 
GEORGE E. RUSSELL, Esq.. Merchant, 14 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 
PATRICK SCOTT, Esq., Merchant, Dundee. 
WILLIAM SMALL, Esq., Merchant, Dundee. 
PATRICK DON SWAN, Esq., Manufacturer, Provost of Kirkcaldy. 
JAMES TOD, Esq. (Messrs. Mould & Tod), 4 Brunton Place, Edinburgh. 
JAMES WATT, Esq., Merchant, Provost of Leith. 
WILLIAM WRONGIIAM, Esq., Merchant, Dundee, 
With power to add to their Number. 
Bankers. 
SMITH, PAYNE, & 


OF IRELAND. 
And their Branches and Correspondents. 
Brokers. 
..BENTLEY & HALL, 10 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 
- WILLIAM BELL, 8 St. David Street. 
BARTON & COPLAND, 4 Foster Place. 
HORNE & SMITH, 25 Marischal Street. 
..ANDREW OGILVIE, | Royal Exchange Buildings. 
..KERR, ANDERSON, & BRODIE, 132 St. Vincent Street. 
...IIENRY B. ITASSALL, Royal Bank Buildings, Dale Street. 
Mancnester ..........-- HENRY COOKE, St. Ann's Churchyard. 
Newcastte on-Tyxe....J. 8. CUALLONER, 56 Dean Street. 
Solicitors-HILL, REID, & DRUMMOND, W.S., 42 — Street, Edinburgh. 
Interim Treasurer and Secret 
HENRY CALLENDER, C.A., 19 Lill Street, 


Charge for Remitting Sums 
Above £1, and under 
For £3, and under 
For £4, and under 
For £6, and not exceeding 
Negotiations have also been successfully opened by which it is expected the Compan will 
be able to establish an Agency in connexion with every approved Local Savings’ Bank 
throughout the Kinzdom, and spccia! facilities will be afforded for Persone at a distance 
these Lanks making Deposits and Withdrawals. 
PR ay wa giving full information may be had from the Brokers, the Solicitors, or the 


* By Order of the Provisional Committee. 
HENRY CALLENDER, Interim Secretary. 
Edinburgh, July 24, 1863. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baaycuzs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Padres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the ITead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
Ata 
At3 ditto ditto $ ditto ditte 
al Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Mouths, particulars of which may be 
Obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
hares and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, pee the sate custody of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Bauking Lusiuess and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGA * and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
anes of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of ‘te 
rofits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
protected by special conditions against liability to future — 


New Assurances in 1867 £442,000 
ding New P. i 14820 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and 3 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, I Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
ished 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
a Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 

Claimsliberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES IIOLLAND, Superintendent. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital aon ry gm an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annua Income. 
Righty per cont. of the Profits divided among tne Assured Fens, 
Assurances of all ono Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Kh. 
Policies wert "Low Rates of Premium for abe irst Five 
Liberal ‘Con itlons in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Surrender Values. 


Immediate, Deferred. or Reversionary. 
Notices dand 


without a 
The Prospectus, with full Fartienlare and Tables, to at the 
Old Broad Street, E. Cand 16 Pall Mails and of the ts 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Qldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT-—45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191 ,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


l NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Esrantisnep 1834. 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
JOUN FARI EY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
arma MACNAGH CEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
uet, Esq. James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 
Bown, Esq. William Norris Nicholson, Esq. 
lon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 

Hanbury, jun., Esq. Charles Freville Surtees, Esq., M.P. 
and Secretary-FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Esq. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 13th 

Fifty per Cent. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in force Six Years. Policies, 
Englich or or_Indian, upon which the Premium was originally £10¢ £100, will = be charged only 
£50 for the Year, May, 1868-69. 

New Policies issued in 1867 for £408.28%, at an Annual Premium of £20,713. Policies in force, 
£2,857,291. Accumulated Funds, £823,985. Annual Income, £143,000. 

moderate Rates of Premium Society bee, nevertheless, been 
ena’ return in Cash im 000. uctions 
of the original Premium or to ‘Annual Bonus additions to the Policies. wabenan 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—IIALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867,amounted to £7,585,379, being inrespect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871 ,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
gix POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and 4 £1 1,000 


in case of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journies. 
For particulars apply to the Cope te Rail Stations, to the Local or at 
r way Agents, the 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
NOTICE. .—To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS, PRINTSEL- 
and PUBLISHERS.—The AUJOTYPE PRINTING and PUBLISHING 


LERS. 
COMPANY, Limited, Haseey Give Notice, that they are the SULE POSSESSUORS of the 
— granted to Mr. Swan, for prmeey | Fictegresne in Carbon and other VENDING 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
a.p.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Office, Rovar Excuanos, Lonnon ; Branch, 29 Part Maru 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART LIODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Ba Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert. 

John Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Park Currie Close. Egerton Hubbard, , Esa. 
Lubbock, 


Charles Robinson, Esq. 
rie ‘arring m Smit 
Riversdale Win. irenfell Joseph Somes. Esq. 
francis Alexr. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
eus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


F Consulting Surgeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Manne Assurances on liberal terms. 
Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 


oom, is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


ces W 
Divito "Prof every ver participation in Profits. 
moan Up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
7 ie ~~ ration bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
trempane participation j in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
oyal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 
tested b by te ‘ages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
‘4 Prospectug perience of nearly a Century and a hulf. 
‘us and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


dean aeionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum upon | condition. ! 


and that applications for of the Process, or for 
Pictures produced by the Process, shoul $b at their Temporary Offices, 
5 Haymarket, ‘London. 


ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents, HARLAND & FISIIER, Ecclesiastical Street, 
Strand, where Designs and all Infurmation may be = 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
G_ BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in every vertety. 3 MOUNTED and 
SUITES. for the BOUDOIR, TOILETT and WRITING ‘TABLE. 
ODRIGUES' DESPATCH BOXES and ELLING WRI Tine CASES, 
of Blotting Books, E: nvelope Cases, Inkstanis, and Books: 

TART DE VIsITE RTRAIT ALBUMS, the pest make,in handsome 
morocco and Be 5 ao also in ormo!u, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELT TES for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors ilors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e Courts o! Europe. 

Mancussren—-10 Street. 

Livenroot—50 Bold Street. 


For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, NICOL1’S 
JACKETS, with Cartridze Pockets, in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool 
Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting the Thorn and Damp, and more adapted to this 
variable Climate than any other fabric, the cost of euch with Silk Sleeve Linings being 3is. 6d. 


LIGUT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 28. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
39 Street, Strand. "Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 


‘rames Cicaned or Kegilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 


Street, Strand. 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, 4 
[HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS—HEAL & SON 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the purpose of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Stock. They have ‘Ten separate Rooms, zach oe | gee with a ditferent 
Suite of Furniture, irrespective of their general Stock displ yed in Six Galleries and lwo 
large Ground-floor Warervoms, the whole forming the most compi: a “Stock of Bed Room 
Furniture in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


An ILLUS'(RATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (tree 
31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEL’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 


cautioned azainst various (imitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 


of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 


Mattress beavs the Label ** ‘Tucker's Patent, "anda Number. 


The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, reeeived tee only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the futernational Exhibition, 186°, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s,. of most Ww n and Up! § 


by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 


and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near M te Railway T 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriaze Free).—See 


our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 


London,E.C. 


Prices ‘Thirty per Cent. less than any other louse. ‘The most complete and unique Guide ever 


published. Gratis from 
LE WIN CRAWCOUR & CO, 3 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


woop (TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
PATE 


No. 2138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 
Plastered Walls, Teehlingn Doors, or other surfaces covcred with any real Wood selected. 
Special Designs im any style, and Estimates free. 
SIIOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 

DSM ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 

London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMI THUS, recat the pleasure to announce that 
they have recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COI FRE SERVICES 
of the must elezan. desizn and highest finish. ‘The following are much approved : 

THE BEADED PATTERN, THE GORDON PATTERN, 


With kngraved Shieids. a Richly Chased. 

8. 8. ¢ 
Silver Coffee Pot 730 Silver Coffee Pot 1510 0 
Silver ‘Tea Pot 1312 0 Siiver ‘Tea Pot.. 1220 
Silver Sugar Basi Silver Sugar Basi 712 0 
Silver Cream Ewer Silver Cream Ewer 411 0 
£4410 0 £4918 0 
Silver Table and ‘Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cuys, Epergnes 

and I lower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on a» rplic ation. 


3S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plate with Dia- 
conal Bolts, to resist Wedzes, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 150 Illustrations 
of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb's Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Loucks, sent tice by 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


B* THS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BUR TON 

has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATIIS and 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varicd ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tende d to 
make this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Villar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponzing, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, 14s. to Sis. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, ifot and Cold Plunve, Vapour, and Camp Shower Batis. 
‘Yoilet Ware in great varicty, from 15s. Gd. to 45s. the set of three. 


‘(HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom 

is WILLIAM S. BURTON’'S,— He has Four Larze Rooms devoted to the exc jusive show 
of Ircn and Brass Bedsteads and Childien’s C ‘ots, With appropriate Bedding and Ved-hansinzs. 
Portable Folding Bedsteads from ts.; Patent Lron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from Ms. and C ‘ots from ts. each; handeome ornamental Iron and Drass 


Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. tu £2 
Wil sLIAM BURTON, "GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, to I.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
ies | gratis and post fiee. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DIsil COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CIUlIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNELY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices, aud Plans of the Twenty larze Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Strect, W.s 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, london. 


K LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 
° Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 
SHERRIFS— Good Dinner Wines ++ 213., 303. 


ON 
VINO bE Full Dry Wine.... 
PORTS—Crusted .......... 


ne, with 
fAMPAGNE and fine Dr: 
CHAMPAGN t Brands, Rich, and Dry, pe 
COGNAC BRANDIES_—Ol, Pale, and Brown, 18s., 6 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of ail kinds. 

2. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound W. ee mee have imported and lai i down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions have enabled then to 
do to great advanteye. ‘Their Cellars are now om for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will] be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


YEAS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants.—Stronz Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 2s., for Household Use : Fine 
SOUCTIONGS, #s. 6d. and 4s., fur the Drawing-room: in lbs., 14 lbs. and A 
Reduction of 14. per Ib. on 4 ibs. and upwards, and Five nt. Discount allowed for Cash 
with Order: Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, ts. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
aa 
E. LAZENBY & SON, ‘ten " Mevehants, 6 Fdwards Street, Portman Squarc, London, W.— 
N.B. Sole endian of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post fice on application. 
S, and CON- 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 


DIMENTS.—F. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments,so long and favoural! y distinzuished 
by their Name, are compelled to en we a the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which ore 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misicad the Public. 


Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Artieles are respectiully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warelouc, 6 Ldwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W 

Priced 1 ists post free on apnlic: tion. 


SAUCE, — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


Sauce ore particularly requeste observe that ench Bottle bears “the well- 
known Li Lazexny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancer: 358. and without it none can be genuine, 
S. LAZE Edwards Street, Portinan Square, London, as Sole Proprictors of 
the for Ilarvey's Sauce, are compelled to this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable 
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1) VER-SWEET. —PIESSE & LUBIN.—FRANGIPANNI, 


Magnolia, Geraniuin, Ever-sweet, Oj max, New-mown Ha: ay, Ylang. 
ing, White Rose, Lign Aloe, and every flower that breathes a 
each 28 6d., or ‘Three Bottles in a Case, 73. a by the fashionable Druggists and Pertumerg 
p= all parts ‘of the W orld.—Laboratory of mi, | 2 New Bond Street, London. 


RAGRA NT SOAP.—FIELD'S “ UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. Lasting fragra guaranteed: order of your 
ae Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD en on each Tab 
Wholessle~-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 
PLELD’s 


PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, &d. and a 
per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Article onitiinen the de! 
properties of Soap with the soothing and emollient action of Spermaceti; it is pani 
recommended for Children and Lvalids. 
See Nameon each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale_26 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 


FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 


CANDL JES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT E NDS. These © Candles will 
neither Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral parti-coloured Candies of all s all 
Dexiers in Candies, and (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, yr 


IAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other 

Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSEL ¥ « SONS, the Original and 

only Practitioners of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The prominent advantages are 
thus summarily characterised by the ** Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press;— 
* Perfect immunity from pain; every kind of operation avoided; unparalleled comiéort, utili 
durability; a wonderfully litelike appearance ; fees less than usually 
charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth.” Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & 
(the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxtord Street, and 448 Strand 
(opposi.e Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. Teeth from ig, 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guin. eas. _ Consultation and every information free. 


| 


al 

ANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUST ION, PARALYSIs, 

RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago,Cramp, Neuralgia, 
and Liver Complaints, "Nervous Deatness, Evilepey, Indigestion, Functional 
LOAN. For the efficacy, a VEST of real VOL:TA-ELECTRIC 
applicab e CHAIN BANDS, Be LTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent soe for a week, 
Prices from 5s. to 22s. q Meng rene to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 
Enerzy, 30s. to 40s. w Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries, £3 to £4 complete. Pamphlet 
post free. —J. L. PUL VERMAC HER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishincut, 200 Regent Street, 


W., Le ndon 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNE — 
the best Kemedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Iudigesti 
At 17z New Bond Street. London: and of all Chemists. 


\ RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
a. DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to ite Youthful Colon 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It wil! promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Nair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price Ge- 
Deror-—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &e. 
MM UDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE 


Nevrly ail the published Pooks advertised in this day's “*aturday Review,” 
and all other Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation at 
MUDIB's SELECT LIBRAKY. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per annum, com- 
mencing atany date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses on application. 


id 
S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 
4 NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Second-hand, anu more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
in Ornam ntal Bindings, well sdapted for Gentiemen's Libraries, are now on 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. Catalogues revised for 
AUGUST are now + and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Lo’ DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, S.W.—On and 
after August 1 the Library will be CLOSED at 6 p.m. 
By Order of the Committee, 


ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
TONDON LIBRARY, 


12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
Patron—I.R.M. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The tullowing are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature. in various Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are all owed to Country and Ten 
to ‘Lown Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 2 on app 
Catatogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Mem Os. 6d, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W, 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany ‘the supp?* required. 
the best new Books, English, French,and German, i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post tree. 
A Clearance Catalogue ot Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduc« Pricesmey 
also be had free on application. : 
BOOTIL'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Poly technic. 


RAND STAIRCASE, MECKLENBURG. —THE 
PUILDER of this Week contains a Fine View of the Staircase in the Castle of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, also Plan of the Castle—Effect of Foreigners on English Art— 
Reservoirs and Water Supply—Old London and London Life—Trade Museums—and other 
Papers, with all the Artistic and Sanitary News. 4d.; or by post, 
1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


Price Bs. free by post for i9 Stamps. 


QUE DEAR OLD CHURCI of ENGLAND. New National 
or d, by Express Permission, to the Right Tonourable Benjamin 


GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Sung, with startling 
effect, by W. Cummings, at the Crystal Palace Fete, July 33.; @o. Brass Ban 
3 stamps. 
London: Rosret Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. To be had Everywhere. 
ELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. By ALEx. Keri 
Jounston, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
With Index of easy Reference to $700 the Map. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 78 61. 
or in Sheets, 6s. 
ublisihed r completeness, accuracy, and finish, it is pertee! 
or important throuzhout the lensth and breadth ‘of the land, but nas its repre 
seutative here in double and singic bluck 
The foilowing Maps from KEITIL JOUNSTON'S ROYAT ATLAS are published 
rately. nae nm with the above, in Poeket-C nase, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for 
Maps of One Sheet, and 8s. tor Maps of I'wo Shects: 
England and Wales (Two Sheets). H 
Austrian Empire (Two Sheets). 


Canrester. Music by J. L. Warron, 


Sonth America (Two Sheets). 
Stateo of N America 


Prussia 

Italy Sheets). Canada ( wo Sheets). 
France. Africa. 

Switzerland. South Australia. 

Treland. hwo Sheets). 
and the Netherlands. na and Japan. 

Spain. Basin of Meuiterrancan Sea 
Sweden and Norway. Palestine. 


Wuciam & Sons, Edinturgh and Loudon. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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August 1, 1868.) 


= Saturday Review. 


= 


Just published, in i 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A HOMEWARD RIDE, and other POEMS. 


By C. Austen Lrien. 

patible with a high degree of cultiva- 
tion, and they should feel a more general 
sense of obligation to one who has w: rit- 
cal demonstration that a keen | ten a short, graceful, and unaffected’ 
jation of field sports is not incom- | book of poetry.” Suturday Review. 


ae... : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


«The public have several undeniable 
of gratitude to Mr. Austen Leigh. 
They should be obli: ged to him for a 


Just published, in crown Svo. price 6s. cloth, 
CAMBRIA, Themes in Verse and Prose, A.D. 1854-1868; 
with other Pieces. By JAMES KENWARD (ELVYNYDD). 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS, BY PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 
In post 8vo. with Coloured Plate and 668 Woodcuts, 15s. the Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 
{LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Ex 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translate and Edited 
from Ganot’s “ Eléments de Physique” (with the Author's sanction) by E. 
ArgINsox, Ph.D. F.C.S. Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M. Coll. Sandhurst. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 1s. 
DISCUSSION of RELIGIOUS TOPICS. By 
Hips, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
THE UNA BOAT “CAPRICE.” 

In square fcp. 8vo. with Map and 7 Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. 

THAMES to the SOLENT by CANAL and SEA; 
or, the Log of the Una Boat “Caprice.” By J. B. DAsuwoop. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS relating to 
IRELAND. By Nassav WILLIAM SENIOR. 


“The result isa moss of curious informa- , ever rend........ The work as a whole will 
tion, going behind the scenes and revealing enable England to understand Tretand as she 
the inner history of Trish questions and Trish has never done before, and will shew in how 


difficulties with a vividness and a depth be- much hitherto we have been alike lezislating, 
sympathising, and declaiming in the dark.” 


Jonging to no other work on Ircland we have 
Quarterly Review, July. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Ready 12mo. bound, 663 pp. 6s. 6d. 


KUSNER'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the GREEK 


LANGU AGE ; containing a Series of Greek and English Exercises for seenatian, 
q Voei sbularies, and an Appendix on the Homeric Verse and Dialect. By Ay 


PHARL Kis en, Co-Kector of the Lyeeum, Hanover. Translated by 8. 1 LD 
A New Edition. revised and edited, with numerous nee ms and Additions, including 
upwards of 1.090 Examination Questions, and a Greek-Bnelish and English-G:eek Lexicon. 
By Cuantes W. Bareman, LL.G., sumetime Scholar of ‘Trinity College. 

“Of the merits of Kiihner’s Greek Grammar, now so generally acknowledged, we need 
hardly speak. ‘he pre-ent Edition, which is based on that of Dr. Tayloi’s, of America, has 
several Explanatory Notes, and upwards of a thousand Questions appended to it, 
Bateman. Nostucdent can ha mee attentively worked through these exercises with: ut attaining 
avery eonsiterable knowledge of G. ce! nd as the work combines Grammar, Delectus, and 
Lexicon, it may be confidently recommended as one “tiga best books which can be put into the 
hands of the beginner.” —Zdlucationul Times, J une 1864 

London : simpwin, & Co., "Stationers’ Tiall Court. 


Now ready, 1 pocket vol. beautifully printed in large clear type at the Chiswick Press, 
small post 8vo, 6s, 


THE MILTON CONCORDANCE: a valuable Word-Book of 


the English Language. 


A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL INDEX to the WHOLE 
of MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. Dy 
Caancis D. LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. Adapted to every 
Edition printed of Milton’s Works. 

“ An elegant volume, and, so far » - short use of it gives one a right to pronounce, fully to 
be depended upon.”*— Tin 
“ An invaluable index, which the publishers have done a public service is reprinting.” 
Notes and Queries. 


London : Sastpson Low, Son, & Marston, Crown Buildings, 188 Flee t Street. 


In preparation, 


WIHITTAKER'S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 
pubis, BEST. the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top edges, 8s. 6d. 
LEcTUR RES on the LIFE, WRITINGS, and TIMES of 
EDMUND BURKE. By J.B. Profeeeor of Modern History at the 
Catholic University of Dublin. 
London: Joux Parte, 7 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 


This day, &vo. 23.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

(THE DISESTABLISHMENT, but not DISENDOWMENT, 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND ADVOCATED. By a Crraevman. 
London: Saerrixcton, 163 Piceadilly, W. 


LIVINGSTONE. 
Now ready, cloth, 6s. 


"THE SEARCH AFTER LIVINGSTONE. A Diary kept 


EW during the Tow vestigation of his Reported Murder. By E. D. Youno. Revised by Rev. 
atten, F.R.G 


Lerts, Sox, & Co.; Simpxin, Marsnart, & Co. 
Just published, Second Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 132 pp. crown, 18.3 Post free, | 18.20. 


ARTER’S PRACTICAL GARDENER. Containing a 


complete Calendar of Operations for Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Conservatory, 


HALLAW’S HISTORIES. 


‘Now ready, complete in 10 vols. post 8vo. each 6s, 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY HALLAM. 


A revised and uniform Edition, with all the Author's latest Corrections and 
Additions, containing—HISTORY OF ENGLAND—EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES—LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


The Works may be had separately. 
I. HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 


AGES. 3 vols. post Svo. 18s. ; Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


*,* The Public are cautioned against an Edition of Hallam's Middle Ages 
recently advertised, as it is an old edition, which the author himself declared 
to be full of errors, which are aay increased by numerous typographical 
errors, &c., in the reprint referred to. 

The only correct Editions of Hallam’ 's Works are published by Mr. Murray. 


II. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 


from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 3 vols. yest 
8vo. 18s. ; Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Ill. LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s.; Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
(In preparation.) 
THE STUDENT'S HALLAM: an Epitome of the 


History of Europe during the Middle Ages, with additional Notes and Illus- 
— By Wa. Surru, LL.D. Post 8vo. Uniform with the “ Student's 
ume. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW SERIES OF THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, Vol. ITI. 8vo. 20s. 


THE CIVIL and POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
of F. M, the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by his Son, the 


VotumE IITl.—contains Diplomatic Papers on Russia, Turkey, and Greece 
the Duke's Review of the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812, and his 
Special Mission to St. Petersburg in 1826, with much Information on the 
Eastern Question. 


CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 


I.—Full on of Verona; the Revolution in 
Spain in 1820; the I f the Sp and Portuguese American 
Colonies ; and 276 Letters from the Duke to various persons. 

Vouumn 1.—State of France, Spain, Portugal, Greeee, Turkey, Austria, 
Russia, South America, and Ireland ; the Roman Catholic Question, 1823 to 
1825 ; Mr. Canning and the Ministry ; and 220 Letters and Memoranda by the 
Duke on numerous subjects, 


“ The ecrrespondence of this great personage naturally hecomes a sort of historical reservoir, 
and in this point of view it is no exaggeration to say that it forms wd far the most important 
and valuable book of its kind that has ever been published in Englan 

Dublin Review, April 1868. 


“Tt might have been supposed that enough had been published of the Duke of Well nv rton’s 
despatches. But every new pee only serves to throw fresh lizht upon the history of Great 
Britain, viewed in its di tic, colonial, and foreign policy. The interest of 
Colonel Gurwood's collection, published during the Duke's own lifetime, is almost eclipsed by 
the volumes published by his son, and admirably edited under his Grace’s ane ner. 2. 

Recore 
“ The world is now learning a new fact about the great Wellington. Tt was for a long time 
assumed that his influence in the State was due to his military fame, and that he was permitted 

essay the réle of statesman only because he wasa suecesstul warrior. This assumption is 
entirely false. The oteainlgeatine ability of ‘= Duke was of the | highest order, as will be 
illustri by the present series 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BAYARD EDITIONS.—A Series of Pleasure Books 
ress, on toned paper; bound by Burn, flexible ves, 
registers. Each volume complete in itself, 2s. 6d. 
Volumes now ready. 

THE STORY OF TIE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS THE KING. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAIAM COWLEY. 

ABDALLAH. By Evovann 

TABLE-TALK OF NAPOLEON. 

VATUEK : an Oriental Romance. By Becxronp. 

“ Beckford’s * Mt mes Kk’ is here presented to us as one of the beautifully got- -up works included 
in Messrs. Low & Co.'s * Bayard Series,’ every one of which is a vem; and the * Caliph Vathek’” 
is, perhaps, the prac of the collection. We may as well add, that every one of the works 
included in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole will make an admirable founda- 
tion for the library of a studious youth of polished and refined tastes." —Jlustvated Times. 

In preparation. 


THE KING AND THE COMMONS: Cavalier and Puritan Poems Historically Connected. 
By Henny Money, Professor of Literature, London University. 


(It was in working on this volume that Mr. mm a discovered the new Poem attributed to 
Milton about which there is so much controversy. A Facsimile of the Poem and signature 
J. or P! M., with parallel passages, and the who e rot the evidence. pro — con., will be given 
in the prefatory matter, so that the Scholar can form his own conciusivn.) 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Dr. Jonnsow, 
TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
CASTLE OF OTRANTO. By Ienact Warrore. With Notes. 

London : Sampson Low, Son, & Mansron, Crown Buildings, 188 Flect Street. 


Foreing Mouse, Stove. Orchid House, &¢ 
Also, Twenty - -six New Designs for F lower-Beds, coloured to show the arrangement and 
— ination of colour produced by popular Bedding Plants, as seen at the Crystal Palace, 
tersca Park, and other places. 
James Canter & Co., 237 and 238 Tigh Holborn; W. Sarrn’s Railway Bookstalls; 
And all Pooksellers. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


bis THEORY of the TREATMENT of DISEASE adopted 


RUYDDING. By Wa. Macrerop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to 


& Sons, New Burlington Strect. 
dey straight ; 
Tlearnen Bice, Assoc. Tnst. C 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety i Deformity, Debility, and 
Deheiency of the Human Body. 
Cnvnenit & Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 
. published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
ustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, I. fid.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. — By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Lircular.” 
London: 219 Regent Street. 


THE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for FARMERS, 


Stamp SAILORS, &c. Six Copies sent free by post on Two Penny | 
‘T. Rosgats & Co., 8 Crane Court, Ficet Street, London, 


to make.) By 


REGISTRATION AND ELECTIONS. 
' Just published, Part I. price 7s. 6d. of the Tenth Edition of the 


NEW LAW and PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and 


ELECTIONS. By Epwaup W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law, Recorder of Portsmouth, and 
Sranpr-a G. Guapy. Recorder of Gravesend. It contains: I. Instructions to Agents for the 
Management of Registration end an Biection—IL. The Registrat The Franchise— 
IV. ‘Lhe Election—V. The Petition. All the New Statutes and Cases to this time. Part IL, 
comp.eting it, in a few duys. Sent to any person inclosing Post Office Order or Stamps to the 

- “Law Times” Office, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


(uurci (The) HISTORY of BRITAIN from the Birth of 

| Christ until the Year 1648, endeavoured by Taomas Butren, D.D., Author of “ Abel 
Redivivus,” &c., with a Preface and Notes by James Nicnoxs. 

London : Witt1am Troe, 13 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


| Now ready, 


| A NEW WORK on TREES. By Grorer Barnarp. Con- 
taining Thirty of the principal Trees of Europe, drawn from Nature, the individual 
touch and distinguishing of each ‘Tree beinz rende ered remarkable vigour and 
fidelity. of the lethod of Deliucation,aud 
favourite Localities of each Tree. 
\ The Work of 20 Plates in Parts, complete Explanatory Text, £2 2 @ 
Or handsomely Lou 212 6 
Separate 


Parts, containin; O14 O 
London: Wiyson & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place; 
all Booksellers and Artists’-Colourmen. 
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The Review. 


1, 1868. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, CCLXI. 


July, 1868, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

1. SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
2. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
3. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
4, LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 
5. WELLINGTON’S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819—1825. 
6. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
7. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF LEON FAUCHER. 
8. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
9. NEW GERMANY. 
10. THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


London: Loyemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLIX., is 
published Tus Day. 
Contents: 
1, DAVID GARRICK. 
2. INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
3. COLERIDGE AS A POET. 
4. GUNPOWDER. 
5. MARCO POLO AND HIS RECENT EDITORS. 
6. LACE. 
7. MURCIIISON AND MODERN SCHOOLS OF GEOLOGY. 
8. PROVERBS, 
9. IRELAND ONCE MORE. 
*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the tos swente 5 Vols. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
is now ready. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE for AUGUST = 1868. 
No. DCXXXIV. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
The a ag Honourable Benjamin Disracii. | Letters from a Staff-Officer with the Abys- 
sinian Expedition. Part 
‘The Odes of Morace.—Continued. of the Reign of George II. 
Biécit d'une Seeur. 


Cornelius D Dowd. Marry or not to 
How Frank Thornton was Cured. By Bob 
Considine. 


BLACKWOOD'S 


—To 
Marry ?—Outblundering Paddy—A Word 
in Season. 


W. Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HRASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
No. CCCCLXIV. price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
The Irish Policy of the Disraeli Admin- | Sentimental Religion. 
istration, and its Results. Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales 
Lines Found among the Papers of Mary of Indian Devilry. Adapted by 
Queen of Scots at Chartley. Ricnarp F, Burroy.—The Vam- 
Trades Unionism in the City and May pire’s Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Fair. Stories. 
Oatnessiana. — Captain Ord’s Return, | Lands and Seasof Another World. By 
Chaps, X to XII. R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Rambles. By Parricrtus WALKER, Esq. | The French Army in 1734. 
—The Winding Banks of Erne. Everlasting Now. 
The Ninth Satire of Horace. Trans- | Metaphysicus and Scientia.—A Parable 
lated by THEODORE MaRrIN. for the Present Day. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXXVIII. 
(For AUGUST), 2s. 6d. 
Contents? 
5. Ancient Ballads. 
3. Book homing in the Middle Ages. 
= Haunted Liv By J. 8. Le Fanu. 7. The Four Ancient Books of Wales. 
Dublin: Georce Hernert. London: Hurst & Brackett. 


On August 1, 
| ,HE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. Part XX.—New 
Series. 6d. 
Contents: Intents and Pespores: Chapters 20, 21.—“ So He giveth His beloved sleep” 
The Baron’s Tryst : a Legend of the “Roses ’—Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons—The Just and the 
Unjust—The Great Earthquake of Lisbon. Chapters 1, 2,—* Tlie Communion-Time "—Early 
English Religious Poetry—Village 1, 2, 3. Correspondence. 


THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. “Part "OLL—New Series. 1s, 6d. 
Coxtents: Monuments of the 15th Century in Rome —Limburg Cathedral — Mr. 
Gambier Parry's Report on the Painting on Glass in the French Exhibition—S. Andrew's 
Chapel, Gloucester Cathedral—The New Reredos in Worcester Cathedral—The | 
Missal—All Saints, Wakefield_Sacred Archeology—The leeds Exhibition—Mr. Burg: 
Litany Desk in 8. Andrew's, Wells Street (with Photograph). 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street; and New Bond Street. 


Now ready, No. ClV. 


Thespians. 


This day is published, the AUGUST Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 

NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. By Peren Bosorvixin, 

THE GOD OF THE POOR: a Poem. By Wittiam Moras. 

MR. DISRAELI, THE NOVELIST. By Beananp Cracnorr. 

COMMON ERRORS ON THE MIND. By Professor Barn. 

LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trottore. Book III. Chapters 2-4, 

TECIINICAL EDUCATION. By Professor Jenin, F.R.S. 

CRITICAL NOTICES: De Laprade’s “Le Sentiment de la Nature chez me 
Modernes,” by Edward Dowden; Eastwick’s * Venezuela,” by Robert G. 
Morison’s “ Irish Grievances sliortly Stated,” by the Editor. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For AUGUST 1868. 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
I. GOD’s ACRE, after Miss E. Osrorn. 
II. THE CONTROVERSY, after A. Exsonz, R.A. 


Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. 


Also, the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
is completed in this Part, and may now be had in 1 vol. royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


“Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CVI. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS: 
1, MR. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM on “ THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.” 
(Concluded.) 


2. SUGGESTIONS ON PRIMARY EDUCATION, AND A SHORT NOTICE 
OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND WRITING IN 
GERMANY. By A. J.C. 


3. MR. HELPS’ “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
4. MR. BALFOUR STEWART AND MR. NORMAN LOCKYER ON “THE 
SUN AS A TYPE OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” (Concluded.) 


5. MR. JOSEPH BENNETT ON “THE AUTOGRAPH OF HANDEL'S 
MESSIAH.” 


6. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 
7. THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. 
8. THE REV. J. GILMORE’S “SAVED AT LAST.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For AUGUST, with 11 Illustrations, Is. 


Contents: 
EVERY-DAY ADVENTURES. By Anonew Hatumay. 
No. I.—In Search of Energy. 
J ON GWYNETH'S HEAD: a Tale in Three Chapters. Mlustrated 


FoR’ cH ARITY'S SAKE: a Reminiscence of the Royal Botanic Gardens. Illus- 
trated by Wilfrid Lawson. 
THE PICCADILLY By a Perreartetic. 
The Debate in the Lords. 
‘The Koyal Italian Operas. 
Mr. Kinglake’s Crimean War. 
Art Exhibitions of the Season. 
t Li of the I inati 
OVER A FRENCH COUNTRY. By War. Brapwoov. With 2 Illustrations. 
SKETCHES AT TIER MAJESTY'S OPERA. By Hancrave Jenninos, Author 
of * The Rosicrucians.”” With 2 Illustrations. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE DANCE. By Tom Hoop. With 2 Illustrations 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. Price ls. | 
With Lllustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an Illustration. | 
Chapter 56.—At Lady Augusta's 
the Inn at Cattaro. 
»  5.—The Villa Lite. 
»  59.—A very Brief Dream. 
 60.—A Return Home. 
GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 
HOW TO FORM A GOOD TASTE IN ART. 
COAST DEFENCE. 
AVONHOE, an Illustration. 


—Search. 

—Out into the World. 

» 15—The “Hell ‘ole in the Great Pool. 

16.—Man Propose: 

A PRUSSIAN SOLDIER'S NOTES ON THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 
THE SANTALS, 
ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY. By Marrnew Arnorp. Concluded. 
Sait. Exvver, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


PAULS AUGUST. Price 1s. 


. THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 's Progress,” 
&c. Chapter 4.-A Metropolis in Miniature. Chapter ‘The Pink — 


Note-Paper. Chapter 6.—Frau Tea-party. Chapter 7.-Private 
Confidential. 

2. THE — OUT-LOOK. 

3. CRICKE 

4A FOR MASTERY. 

PLA 


. THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 
9 PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH NENSER. By Antnony Trorrore. With 


an Illustration. Chapter 38.—The Duel. Chapter 39.—Lady Laura is told. 
Chapter 40._Madame Max Goesler. Chapter 41.—Lord Fawn. 


London and New York: Vinrcr & Co. 
Now ready, No. VII. (for AUGUST), 6d. 
Mpue MASK: a Fantastic and Humorous Review of the 
Month. 
Contexts: Companions of the a Doublo-page Tilustration — Maybury Marionettes. 


Page Lllustration—The M: Atthe Zoo. Page Illustration—A 
of the Seasou— W. Whims. Iilustration—Lord Elcho. Page Lilustration. | 
The Illustrations by Alfred Thompson. 

Office, 100 Strand. 


by Florence Claxton. 
MEN WIIOM I KNEW at OXFORD,—The Man who shut up a Don. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Thomso: 
MY EASTER VAC. By Onn or tHe Oxrorp “ Excut.” 
“BONES AND I.” By G. J. Wayte Metvitte, Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. 
Chapter 11.—Shadows. 
12 (and last).—Guinevere. 
TO NATAL DIRECT. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
TWO HOURS IN GAOL.—The First Hour. By James Greexwoon. 
pores IN THE CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grav uthor 
“ The Larvest of a Quiet Eye,” No. Day at the 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
NEW NOVEL BY JAMES HANNAY. 


BSSETS YOUTH. — ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. 1s.; postage, 2d. 
Freperick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


(THE ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE.—NEW SERIES. No. V. 
(AUGUST 1868), 
Contents: 
LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel, By the Au “ George Geith.” 
IN MEMORIAM: a Poem. 
THE SECRET OF ECONOMY. 
OUR CABS, 
IN VINO VERITAS. 
AUGUST ROSES: a Poem. 
MERLIN, 
BISSET’S YOUTH: a Novel. 
TUE KING OF CLUBS. 
HIRELL: ao Novel. Illustrated. Chap 17.—In which the Hero begins 
to undo his own Work, Chap. 18.— ymer riments on our — 
System. Chap. 19.—Mr. Rymmer's Firat Night at Eliam. Cha 
‘The Letter Received. Chap. 2l.—Hirell. Chap. 22.-A Beam of of Licht. ht. 
“EL ROLANDO MUERTO;”’ por ‘Velasquez. 
NEVER SAY DIE, 
Furpeaice Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


This day, published Weekly, price 6d., No. XVIII. of 
(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 


Decoration. ond the Accomplishments. Contexts: Young Chromolit!:o- 
graph after Pau! Veronese—Duahiias, Flower Painting by Th. Gronlan 
A Pencil Drawing by J. A. Vinter, and also several Papers on Art tan other Subjects. 
London: Zorn & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E 
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The Saturday Review. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
[HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1s 


Contents: 
NOT IN SOCIETY 
Chapter 9.— At —At For 
il. =t Two 
1.—Mr. Miffkins “ An Unpleasant Duty.” 
AMONG THE, PICTURES. Part III. 
Some C on © y Landscape-Painting. 
HOW, WHEN, AND WIIERE TO BATHE, 
OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. II.—As They Are. 
HOME AGAIN. 
MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. Part IIT. 
“FOWL PLAY.” My First Night Under Canvas. 
THE SCIENCE OF CROQUET. Part IL. 
PIGS TO WIT. 
MY LAST SESSION. No. IL. 
THEODORE THE KING. 
THE WARRIOR PATRIOT. 
THE MEMORIAL WINDOW: a Dramatic Story in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
Act the _— Scene 1.—The Westfield Histrionic and Literary Club. 
Scene 2.—The Little Chapel. 
~ Scene 3.—The Best Ledroom of the Blue Cow. 
The Epilogue. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN: St. Nicholas Church, New- 
castle; Heraldic Anomalies; Sepulchral Slabs. 


Any MEMOIRS: Samuel Lover; Mr. J. 8. Coyne; Sir B. Guinness, Bart., 


Rev. A. Fielding; Heber Kimball; Carlo Matteucci. 
London : Baanvuny, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 


August |, price 9d. 


ONCE A WEEK. New Series. Edited by E. S. Danas. 


Contents: 
POPULAR SONGS. 
SKETCHES TAKEN AT THE SEASIDE. Drawn by F. Exrzx. 
DEATIU AND TIE DOCTOR. 
THE FISHERMEN OF LOULOGNE. 
AGUECHEEK ADORED. 
THE HOUR OF ABSINTHE, 
FOUND OUT. Drawn by H. Patrason. 
CHOLERA. 
THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF AUGUST 17, 1868. 
THE FIRST BLOW OF ITIIE SEVEN YEARS WAR, 
AT WIMBLEDON. Drawn by F. Exrzr. 
MUNICH AS A PLACE UF RESIDENCE. 
DYSPEPTIC. 
THE STORM SIGNAL. Drawn by I. Duncan. 
TALES OF MY GRANDMOTIER. 
DINNER-TABLE ART. 
TABLE TALK. Illustrated. 
Together with the first Twelve Chapters of a New Story, 
LOVE THE AVENGER. By the Authoress of * All for Greed.” 
London: Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 


Published daily, 1d. 
T HE SCOTSMAN: the Leading Seotch Journal. 


London Office, 84 Fleet Street (next door to “ Punch” Office), ), where Subscribers and the | 


Trade are supplied, and Advertisements received. THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN, a large 
Kight-paze Paper, every Saturday, ld. 


INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND.— I. INEN MANU- |: 


URES (consented) VaerT to JUTE CTORY of Messrs. COX 
BRoTiibies. Lochee. See THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN ort Saturday, August 1, 1868, 
sh Office, 84 Fleet Strect. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. By the 


Rev. A. Mackay, D.D. 

1, MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPIIY, Mathematical, Physical, and 
Political. With a Copious Index, 760 pp. 7s. 6d. 

2, ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition, 3s. 

3. OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, 112 pp. 1s, 

4. FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 56 pp. 4d. 

5. GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, for Young Children. 3d. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. By A. Kerra Jony- 


ston, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases. 

1, ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. New and 
enlarged Edition (Fifty-second Thousand), 26 Maps, with Index, half-bound, 
price 12s, Ga. 


2, ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, revised and enlarged | 


(in the press), half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

3 ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. New and enlarged Edition, with 
Index, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

4. ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. New and enlarged Edition in the press, 12s. 6d. 


5, ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRA- , 


PHY, for Junior Classes. With Index, half-bound, 5s, 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


1, A SCHOOL EDITION OF THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. James Watre, Author of “ Landmarks of English History,” 
! 


&e. 6s, 


2, A SCHOOL EDITION OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the Same. 6s. | 


3. EPITOME OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Fifteenth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and PHY- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Pace, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c. 
1, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-LOOK OF GEOLOGY. Seventh Edition, 2: 
2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d, 
: GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. Second Edition, 6s. 


» INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third 
Edition, 2s, 


» ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 


» IANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a 


Practical Manual for Use in Sch By. th Cu 
se ools, By the Rev. James Curnie, M.A, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; axp 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIII. (for AUGUST) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp 1s. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


HEnty, Special Correspondent of the Standard.” (This day. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America, By GrorGr Rose, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY), 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘Carrny, Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol, 12s. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Byne HAL. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 8vo. 


with Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s, 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. By “ Tue 


JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER,” Author of “Some Habits and Customs,” &c. 
1 vol. (Shortly. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY, A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By S. Ricnarpson. 
Edited by E. 8. DaALLas, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION. 


No one who is familiar with “ Clarissa" can wonder at Macaulay's yy of it, nor be 
unprepared for his account of its fuscinating influence. He knew it almost by hear it is the 
finest work of fiction ever written in any language, suid Sir James Mackintosh. ie who was 
our first novelist in point of time has, in fact, produced our first novel in point of rank, And 
not only is this opinion the final outcome of English, it is also the settled faith of French, 
criticism. The Freneh are our oes rivals in prose fiction ; and their opinion of “ Clarissa" is 
summed up in the saying of Alfred de Musset—that it is /e premier roman du monde. 

T have ventured to offer to English readers a revised edition ot the marvellous tale—match- 
less in the range of prose fiction—because, for the honour of our literature, I lament that the 
noblest of all novels, the most pathetic and the most sublime, should be unread and well-nigh 
unknown among us, and because I agree with the French critics in thinking that the prolixity 
pL has been its bane may be diminished with an advantage to which there is no serious 

whack. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” 
“NO NAME,” &c. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Cots. 


Neady this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorce 


MACDONALD, Author of “ Robert Falconer,” “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EpwarpD GARRETT. 3 vols. [Published this day. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of of a Young 


Lady. By Percy Author of “ N 3 


This day. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. Macquorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &c. 
3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoon, 


Author of “ A Golden Teart.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY : 


a Novel. By W. II. Russert, LL.D. 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


Annir THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER Cupurp), Author of * Called to Account,” 
c. 3 vols. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a Novel. By Epmunp 


Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. 


EpWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. (This day. 


“JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russeut 


Grey, Author of “ Never for Ever.” 3 vols. 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel. By "the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 3 vols. 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 
FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2¢., of 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cartes H. Ross, 


Also, now ready, 


'MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “ Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c, 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 


“ Brakespeare,” 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author, 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


‘THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original 


Illustrations, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Cheap Edition, | vol. 6s. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a Novel. By the Author 


| of “ Cometh up as a Flower.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
ELEPHANT HAUNTS: being a Sportsman’s 


Narrative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAvuLKNER, late 17th 
Lancers. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A very readable book. In its proportion of successes to failures we never read a more 
wonderful narrative of African sport than * Elephant Haunts.’""— Vall Mall Gazette. 
“ This is the most exciting book since the adventures of Gordon Cumming."’— Messenger. 


AROUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of 


Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowrn, Author of ** The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 
“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has given us an admirable ana 74 
of the great city which lies about the Kr emlin, and he notes with care the changes of thought 
and custom which are likely to affect the future of Russia.”— Atheneum. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 


About It. By Dr. Donan. 2 vols. 24s. 
This is by far Dr. Doran's best work.” — Atheneum. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Corts. 


“ This book may be read with great pleasure. "— Globe. 


MILDRED. By Georerana M. Crarx, Author | 


of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” “ Faith Unwin's Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, and we follow _her history with iis 
interest.”"—Star. “ An intensely interesting story. It is the best novel we have seen from the 
author's pen.”—Sun. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Grorce Mac- 


Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A work brimful of life and humour, and of the deepest human interest.” —A theneeum. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 38 vols. 


“ This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital plot bar | epletted character- 
drawing—three qualities which make it quite exceptionally excellent.”’—: 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line,” &c. 3 vols. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. [Neri week. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, 


M.A. 3 vols, 


LADY HERBERT’S LOVE. 1 vol. 
FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


2 vols. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 
THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME: 


shire Story. 3 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


“The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
NORMANDY. 


By the Author of “All Round Ireland on Foot.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


The AUGUST Number, 1s., of 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS A NEW STORY, “VERA,” BY A NEW WRITER. 


Also, Vox Populi and the Turf—Lady Esther—Mrs. Forrester—Samuel Lover— 
Popular Swiss Tour, &c. &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE GAME OF M.-P.; 


Or, Government and Opposition. 
A ROUND GAME FOR ANY NUMBER OF PLAYERS, 


This Amusing Novelty will be one of the features at Evening Parties in the ' 
coming Season. It is one of the cleverest Round Games ever brought out. Very 
simple, very amusing, and very speculative. 


The Cards represent the Cabinet Ministers, the Speaker, Honourable Members on 
the Government Benches, and Honourable Members on the Opposition Benches. 
The Game proceeds by Divisions, it levies Taxes, and allows ‘an Appeal to the 
Country"; with various other laughable adaptations of our Constitutional forms, 
«fording plenty of opportunity for Humorous Dialogue concerning Politics, Par- 
liament, Lords and Commons, and Fun at St. Stephen's. 


The Game will be ready for delivery in September, price 5s. Orders will be 
delivered according to priority of application. By transmitting 62 Postage Stamps 
to the Publishers, it will be sent, post free (with Rules), as soon as ready. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


CONSIDERED 


In Four Sermons on the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Com. 
mination Service, and the Athanasian Creed. 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


THE HANDY VOLUME SERIES. 
Now ready, bound in cloth, or in paper covers, 
Price Half-a-Crown each Volume. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrtey Brooks. 
_ ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. By 
DR. JACOB. By Miss M. B. Epwarps. 
Other Volumes are in preparation, and will shortly be published. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Just published, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE: 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently 
erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


_ Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- 


trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in 
nearly every case a statement of the actual Cost is given. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNUSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 2 large the Supplement, 8vo. with about 
Engravings, cloth, £4 ! 


a York-— 


STANLEY RIVERS & CO., 8 PALSGRAVE PLACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
(Publishers of Scientific Amusements and Pastimes of Society). 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


| WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING TIE INFORMATION DOWN ‘TO THE 


LATEST TIME, 
Edited by W. G, BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, cloth, 16s. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE “ ECHOES CARTOONS.” 


JANUARY.—Part I. 
No. 34 34.—MISS ECHO. 
No. 35.—SISTERS OF CIRCE. 
No. 36.—DAUGHTERS OF PENELOPE, 
No, 37.--WHAT YOU ARE COMING TO, LADIES, 
No. 388.—A BELGRAVIAN KETTLEDRUM. 
Feprvary.—Part II. 
No. 59.—THE HUSBAND'S FRIEND. 
No. 40.—VALENTINES AND ORSONS, 
No, 41.—FASHIONS OF THE COMING SEASON. 
No. 42,—ALEXANDRA., 
Marcu.—Part III. 
No. 43.—HALFWAY HOUSE (TO ROME). 
No. 44.—CO-OPERATIVE “SOCIETY.” 
No. 45.—THE LADIES’ EXCHANGE. 
No. 44.—A. TRUE KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK. 
Apnit.—Part IV. 
No. 47.—THE “GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 
No. 48.—ST, ALBAN'S AND ST. PETER’S. 
No. 49.—THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 
No. 50..—THE LIVING WALLS OF BRITAIN, 
May.—Part V. 
No. 51.—WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
No. 52.—THE LADIES’ CAGE (HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
No. 53.~VICTORIA, 
No. 54.—NO WORK TO DO (COURT MILLINERS). 
Juxe.—Part VI. 
No. 55.—THE DERBY-DAY. (Double Cartoon.) 
No. 56.—THE VICTOR'S REWARD. 
No. 57.—ARCADIA., 
No. 58.-AT THE OPERA. 
No, 59.—SWEET SUMMER TIME. 
Juty.—Part VIL 
No. 60.—AT THE “ ZOO.” 
No. 61.—* THE HORTICULTURAL.” 
No. 62.—AMONG PRETTY THIEVES. 
No. 63.—VOLUNTEER LIFE AT WIMBLEDON. (Double.) 
The above are contained ei Parts I. to VIL. of the New Series, each Part 1s.; or 
ut tree by post for 14 Stamps. 


LONDON: “ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS" OFFICE, 19 CATHERINE STREET, 
STRAN 


BY Ald, BOOKSELLERS AND HEWSAGENTS, AND AT Ald. RAILWAY BOOKSHE 
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G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF BOOKS FOR AUGUST. 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT’S NEW WORK. 
Next week, Second Series, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


HALF-HOURS 


WITH 


THE BEST LETTER-WRITERS 
AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. 


The First Series is published at the same price and size. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—_NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8yvo. iched with Hundreds of authentic Illustrations, green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL 
THINGS: 


Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, Eccentric, 
and Extraordinary in all Ages and Nations. 


BOOKS FOR THE SHOOTING 
SEASON. 


THE SHOT GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE. By STONEHENGE. This 
Book contains on Pigeon and Sparrow~ oti Cove 
Shooting, Wildfe ifle Field_ Spaniels their Brea aher ers, 
Retrievers, Rabbit Dons, the Duties, &c. Post with 120 Illustrations, 
half-bound, 500 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE TOMMIEBE G SHOOTINGS; or, the Adventures of Fribbles and 


Brixey on a Moor in Scotland. Fancy boards, with Illustrations, 2s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SPORTING DOG, Fancy boards, 1s, 
GAME: How to Cook it in 100 Ways. Fancy cover, 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. 


A MANUAL OF 
WEATHERCASTS AND STORM 
PROGNOSTICS OF LAND 
AND SEA; 


Or, the Signs whereby to Judge of Coming Weather. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
“ A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”—A then 


“the work contains a lucid and inueresting résumé of a great variety of details connected 
with meteorology.” — United Service Magazine. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 


A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Tne White Cockade,” &c. 


“ We repeat with pleasure that this is certain!y Mr. Grant's best production for many years.” 
Atheneum. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S NEW WORK. 


Fep. *vo. with 11 Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FRESH AND SALT WATER. 
AQUARIUM. 
By the Rey. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


TURF SPIDERS AND FLIES. 
Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. 


TURF FRAUDS AND TURF 
PRACTICES. 


By LAING MEASON, 
Author of “ The Bubble of Finance,” &c. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE 
AND COUNTRY. 


Each 1s. 
1. MRS. BROWN AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
2,.COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. With Coloured Plates. 


3, COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. With Coloured Plates, | 


4. MOORE’S BRITISH FERNS. With Coloured Plates. 
5. A SEA-SIDE SENSATION. By Cnas. H. Ross. 
6.4 WEEK WITH MOSSOO. By Cuas. H. Ross. 

7. CRAB, SHRIMP, AND LOBSTER LORE. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUALS._-NEW VOLUME. 
Fep. 8vo. limp, 6d.; by post, 7 Stamps. 


PICKLES: 


How to Make them in 100 Ways. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


Sensation al se! 


Next week, crown 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings, 


A NARRATIVE 
CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA; 


With some Account of the late Bumper Theodore, his Country 
and People. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army (lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia). 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Near] 1 8vo. beautiful! ted i 
y peria eautifully prin type on toned 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By Professor WILHELM LUBKE. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. 
Ready this day, Vol. VI. 
IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PERSON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown Svo. cach 7s. 6d. 


Ready this day, Vol. Il. (completing the Work), with 24 Steel Engravings and numerou= 
Woodcuis, 
THE VIRGINIANS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNUILL. 


Crown 8vo. with Map, Photographs, and Illustrations, 5s. 


FIVE YEARS’ CHURCH WORK 


IN THE 


KINGDOM OF HAWAII. 


By the BISHOP of HONOLULU. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MISS KNIGHT’S NEW STORY. 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TONIC BITTERS: 
A Novel. 
By LEGH KNIGHT. 


“In Miss Knight's story there is nothing harsh or morbid ; and the theory of life put forth 
in its pages is ae bess in accordance with experience than at Variance with the doctrines of the 
houzh her book is distinetiy a bouk with a moral purpose, sie is 
content to the ‘action of the story inculcate the iesson to which her title points.” 

A thenewn. 

“ Considered simply as a story it is perhaps rather above than below the average, Gonsh 
trammelled by the necessity of illustrating a set thee ry. There is a good deal of humour.. 
and there is some liveliness of pe:e ption.”’—Saturday Review. 

“ We may sincerely congratulate Miss Knizht on having produced such a novel as this, so 
life-like in its portruiture, so sincere in feeling, so elevated and usetul in tone. Simply re- 

arded as a fiction it is one of the very best novels we have seen for an age, and much is to be 
{earned from its serene humour and cheerful London society. 

“ How all this is gradually and naturally brouzht about we would fain tell, as we could then 
exhibit the graphic power. the subtle touch, the acute yet honest appreciation, and skilful 
Gelineation of character which pervade the pages be ore us.""— Glasgow Daily licrald. 

“Itisa dene, careful L qpalzei of human thought, motive, action ; and it portrays all with 
taste, spirit, and judgment. lasgow Weekly Citizen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


| or a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable 
the British and Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on 
application, or per post for One Stamp. 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 
Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured. 


For further particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, 
Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT CIRCULAR, which 
will be forwarded, free per ory on application. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 axv 7 CHARTING CROSS, 8.W. 
Agent, by Appointment, tor te Sale of the Ordnance Survey and Geological Survey Maps 
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. Fifty Operatic Airs. 


. One Hundred Irish Meiodies. 
. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arr. for Pianoforte. 


. Meyerbeer's 


CHAPPELL 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


—= 


& CO.’S 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), the following 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris,in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6% Octaves, Check 
Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas. 

At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIA 
case, 63 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 


At the expiration of 


the Hirer. 


PIANOFORTES: 


Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 
Illustrated Lists may be had on application to CHarreLL & Co., 50 New Lond Street. 


CHAPPELL & COS 


ALL THE BEST 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


as. 
NOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 


At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 
Strings throughout ; cash = 60 Guineas. 


hree Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the Property of 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), after which the instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. A Three 


price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for Three Years. A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A ‘Ten Stop, i+ ~ 26 Guineas, or £2 12s, 
a Quarter, And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion.—Lists on application to CaarPEL. 


Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, with Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improve- 


ments, price 60 Guineas ; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, 
without any further payment whatever. The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. 


THE DIGITORIUM. 


(PATENT.) 


This remarkable Invention materially assists any Person to Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium in an incredibly short 


time; it strengthens the Fingers, the stretch of Octaves are acquired, and the inevitable Finger Exercises which so soon destroy a eg are adapted to this 
popular invention. Mr, Charles Hallé writes: “I consider the Digitorium a valuable invention.” Mr. H. §. Oakeley, Prof. Mus. U 
should be possessed by students both of the pianoforte and organ.” 


niv. Edin., writes: “It 


h \ Mr. Brinley Richards: * One of the most simple and useful inventions I have yet seen 
for the use of the pianoforte player.” Price 15s. 6d. ; or, with Ivory Keys, 18s. 6d.—Cuarreu.. & Co., Sole Agents, 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Sixty-six Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


. Nine Pianoforve Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 

. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 

. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
. Favourite Airs from “ The 


Messiah.” Arranged 


for the Pianoforte. 


21, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher and Goria. 

. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte | 


from the most Popular Operas. 
Arr. for Pianoforie, 


One Hundred Welsh and English Mclodies. 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 


Ar- 


9. © Fanst,.” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in 


letterpress. (January Number, 1868.) 
Africaine,” for the Pianoforte. 


(March Number.) 


. Nine National Airs, by Brinley Richards, for the 


Pianoforte. (May Number. 


) 
. Recollections of Handel, for the Pianoforte. (July 


Number.) 


DANCE MUSIC. 
Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &e. 


. Forty Polkas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 
. Fifty Valses, by D'Albert, Gung'l, Lanner, Strauss, 


Tabitzky, &c. 


. D'Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by C. D'Albert. 
. Christmas Album ‘of Danee Music, consisting of 


Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galops. 


. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country : : 


Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 
Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. 


. Valses, by D'’Albert and other eminent Composers, | 
. Fifty Waltzes, &e., by Godfre 


Salons, by D'Albert, &c. 


J 


(Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 


Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George 


6. 
45. 


— the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, 

c. 

Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Mac- 
arren. 

Hymns for the Christian Seasons. 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstre? Melo- 
di 


ies. 
. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. 
. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 
5, Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 

Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 

Ten Songs, by Wallace, 

Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English 
Words, 


. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 

. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melcdies, 

. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 

. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular 


Composers. 


25. Sims Reeves’ Popular Sonys. 


. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, | 33. 


. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton, &c. 
Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, 
and Trios, 


46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
47. 

56. 
The Whole of the Songs ure printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 

G cach Number, or post free for 1s. 2d., or Three Numbers for 3s. 4d. ‘To be had of all Music and Booksellers in the Kingdom, and of 


HAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. 


51. 
60. 


62. 
64. 
6 


w 


30. 


31. 
32. 


52. 
53. 
54, 


13. 


16. 


. Twelve Songs, by Bishop and Balfe. 


. Beethoven's Sonatas. 


. Beethoven’s Sonatas. 


A New Number is added to the Serics on the First of every Month. 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). 
Twenty-four Old English Ditties. (February 
Number, 1868.) 

Twelve Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan. 
(April Number, 1868.) 

Sixteen New Christy’s Songs with Choruses. (June 
Number, 18638.) 

(Auguss 

Number, 1868.) 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 

Edited by Charles Hailé. 

No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 

Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op, 2, and 
Sonata Op. 7 complete. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 3, containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Op. 10, A 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charies Hallé. 
No. 4, containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and 
the Sonata Pathétique. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 5, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14. 

Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 6, containing Sonata Op. 22, and Sonata 
Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


Popular Church Services (First and Second Scie” 


tion). 

Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selec 
tion). 

Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selec 


VOCAL DUETS. 
ute Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 
olces, 


Twelve Sacred Duets. 


UMAdVdSMAN 


a 


SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-streel Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
pton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 1, 1868, 
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